STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


New  Edition  [1880],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words 

and  Meanings. 

WEBSTER’S  DICTIONARY 


OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Note.— The  only  authorized  Editions  of  this  Dictionary  are 
those  here  described :  no  others  published  in  England 


contain  the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Notes  of  Dr. 
Mahn,  who  devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  of  the  Wor 


See  page  4. 

WEBSTER’S  GUINEA  DICTIONARY 


& 


orb 


OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Thoroughly  revised  and  im¬ 
proved  by  Chatjnoey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Noah  Porter, 
D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

The  peculiar  features  of  this  volume,  which  render  it  perhaps  the  most  useful 
Dictionary  for  general  reference  extant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest 


books  ever  published,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Completeness. — It  contains  114,000 

words— more  by  10,000  than  any  other 
Dictionary;  and  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unusual  or  technical  terms,  for  the 
explanation  of  which  a  Dictionary  is  most 
wanted. 

2.  Accuracy  of  Definition. — In  this 
department  the  labours  of  Dr,  Webster 
were  most  valuable,  in  correcting  the  faulty 
and  redundant  definitions  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  had  previously  been  almost  univer¬ 
sally  adopted.  In  the  present  edition  all 
the  definitions  have  been  carefully  and 
methodically  analysed  by  W.  G.  Webster, 
Ksq.,  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  Prof. 
Lyman,  Prof.  Whitney,  and  Prof.  Gilman, 
with  the  assistance  and  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Prof.  Goodrich. 

3.  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms. — 

In  order  to  secure  the  utmost  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  definition,  this  department 
has  been  subdivided  among  eminent 
Scholars  and  Experts,  including  Prof.Dana, 
Prof.  Lyman,  &c. 

4.  Etymology. — The  eminent  philo¬ 
logist,  Dr.  C.  F.  Mahn,  has  devoted  five 
years  to  perfecting  this  department. 


5.  The  Orthography  is  based  as  far  as 
possible  on  Fixed  Principles.  In  all  cases 
of  doubt  an  alternative,  spelling  is  given. 

6.  Pronunciation.— This  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Wheeleb,  assisted  by  other  scholars.  The 
pronunciation  of  each  word  Is  indicated  bj 
typographical  signs,  which  are  explained 
by  reference  to  a  Key  printed  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page. 

7.  The  Illustrative  Citations. — No 

labour  has  been  spared  to  embody  such 
quotations  from  standard  authors  as  may 
throw  light  on  the  definitions,  or  pos¬ 
sess  any  special  interest  of  thought  or 
language. 

8.  The  Synonyms. — These  are  sub¬ 
joined  to  the  words  to  which  they  belong, 
and  are  very  complete. 

9.  The  Illustrations,  which  exceed  3000, 
are  inserted,  not  for  the  sake  of  ornament, 
but  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  words 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained 
without  pictorial  aid. 


The  Volume  contains  1628  pages,  more  than  3000  Illustrations,  and  is  sold 
for  One  Guinea.  It  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest 

;  calf  or  half-russia, 


22101595699 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SOJSS. 


New  Edition,  with  a  New  Biographical  Supplement  of  upwards 

of  9700  Names. 


WEBSTER’S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 


OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  AND  GENERAL  BOOK 
OF  LITERARY  REFERENCE.  With  3000  Illustrations.  Tho¬ 
roughly  revised  and  improved  by  Chaunoey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

In  One  Volume,  Quarto,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  1919  pages,  price  £1  11?.  6 d.;  half-calf, 

£2;  calf  or  kalf-russia,  £2  2s.;  russia,  £2  10s. 

Besides  the  matter  comprised  in  the  Webster’s  Guinea  Dictionary,  this 
volume  contains  the  following  Appendices  which  will  show  that  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  it  a  complete  Literary  Reference-book  > 


A  Brief  History  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  Professor  James  Hadlee. 
This  Work  shows  the  Philological  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  English  Language,  and  traces 
the  progress  and  influence  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  it  to  its  present  con¬ 
dition. 

Principles  of  Pronunciation.  By 

Professor  Goodrich  and  W.  A.  Wheeler, 
M.A..  Including  a  Synopsis  of  Words 
■differently  pronounced  by  different  au¬ 
thorities. 

A  Short  Treatise  on  Orthography. 

By  Arthur  W.  Wright.  Including  a 
Complete  List  of  Words  that  are  spelt  in 
two  or  more  ways. 

An  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing 

Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Noted  Fic¬ 
titious  Persons  and  Places,  By  W.  A. 
W  heeler,  M.A.  This  Work  includes  not 
only  persons  and  places  noted  in  Fiction, 
whether  narrative,  poetical,  or  dramatic, 
but  Mythological  and  Mythical  names, 
names  referring  to  the  Angelology  and  De¬ 
monology  of  various  races,  and  those 
found  in  the  romance  writers ;  Pseu¬ 
donyms,  Nick-names  of  eminent  persons 
and  parties,  &c.,  &c.  In  fact,  it  is  best 
described  as  explaining  every  name  which 
is  not  strictly  historical.  A.  reference  is 
given  to  the  originator  of  each  name,  and 
where  the  origin  is  unknown  a  quotation 
is  given  to  some  well-known  writer  in 
which  the  word  occurs. 

This  valuable  Work  may  also  be  had 
separately,  post  8 do.,  5s. 

A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  Proper  Names.  By  W.  A.  Wheeler, 
M.A.  Including  a  List  of  the  Variations 
that  occur  in  the  Douay  version  of  the 
Bible. 


A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Greek 

and  Latin  Proper  Names.  By  Professor 
Thacher,  of  Yale  College. 

An  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Mo¬ 
dem  Geographical  Names.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Wheeler.  Containing: — i.  A  List 
of  Prefixes,  Terminations,  and  Formative 
Syllables  in  various  Languages,  with  their 
meaning  an  i  derivation ;  ii.  A  brief  List 
of  Geographical  Names  (not  explained  by 
the  foregoing  List),  with  their  derivation 
and  signification,  all  doubtful  and  obscure 
derivations  being  excluded. 

Pronouncing  Vocabu  laries  of  Modem. 

Geographical  and  biographical  Names. 
By  J.  Thomas,  M.D. 

A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Com¬ 
mon  English  Christian  Names,  with  their 
derivations,  signification,  and  diminutives 
(or  nick-names),  and  their  equivalents  in 
several  other  languages. 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotation!.  Selected 
and  translated  by  William  G.  Webster. 
Containing  all  Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs, 
and  Colloquial  Expressions  from  ibe 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  which  are  frequently  met  with  in 
literature  and  conversation. 

A  New  Biographical  Dictionary  of 

upwards  9709  Names  of  Noted  Persons, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  including  many  now 
living— giving  the  Name,  Pronunciation, 
Nationality,  Profession,  and  Date  of  Birth 
and  Death. 

A  List  of  Abbreviations,  Contrac¬ 
tions,  and  Arbitrary  Signs  used  in  Writing 
and  Printing. 

A  Classified  Selection  of  Pictorial 

Illustrations  (70  pages).  With  references 
to  the  text. 


“  The  cheapest  Dictionary  ever  published,  as  it  is  confessedly  one  cf  the  best.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  small  woodcut  illustrations  of  technical  and  scientific  terms  adds  greatly  to  the 
utility  of  the- Dictionary.”— -Chwrchunm. 


To  be  obtained  through  all  Bookseller 
a  2 
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STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  ALDINE  SERIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

» 

In  Fifty -two  Volumes,  Bound  in  Cloth,  at  Eighteenpence  each 

<* 

Volume. 


Akenside,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 

A.  Dyce,  and  additional  Letters.  Is.  6d. 

Beattie,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 

A.  Dyck.  is.  6d. 

Bums,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  Harris 

Nicolas,  and  additional  Copyright  Pieces. 

3  vola,  4s.  6d. 

Butler,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev,  J. 

Mitfokd,  2  vols.  3s. 

tfhaueer,  edited  by  B.  Morris,  with 
Memoir  by  Sir  Habbis  Nicolas.  6  vola. 
9s. 

Ohurchill,  Tooke’s  Edition,  revised, 

with  Memoir,  by  Jakes  Hannay.  2  vols. 

3l. 

Coiling;  edited,  with  Memoir,  by  W. 

Moy  Thomas.  Is.  6d. 

Cowper,  including  his  Translations. 

Edited,  with  Memoir,  and  Additional 
Copyright  Pieces,  by  John  Bkugb,  F.S.A, 
3  vols.  4s.  6d. 

Dryden,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 

E.  Hooper,  F.S.A.  Carefully  revised, 
6  vols.  7s.  8 d. 

Falconer,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev, 

J.  Mitfokd.  Is.  6 d. 

Goldsmith,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 

J.  Mitfokd.  Revised.  Is,  6d. 

3rav,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  the 

Rev.  John  Mitfokd.  Is.  6cL 


Kirke  White,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H> 

Nicolas,  and  additional  Notes.  Carefully 
revised.  1*.  6d. 

Milton,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  I . 

Mitfobd.  3  vols.  4s.  6d.  _ 

Parnell,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev, 

J.  Mitfobd.  Is.  6d. 

Pope,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  A. 

Dyce.  3  vols.  4s.  6d. 

Prior,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 

Mitfokd.  2  vols.  3s, 

Shakespeare,  with  Memoir  by  th© 

Rev.  A.  Dyce.  Is.  6 d. 

Spenser,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 

J.  Payne  Collieh.  6  vols.  7s.  6d. 

Surrey,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 

James  Yeowell.  Is.  6d. 

Swift,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 

Mitfokd.  3  vols.  4s.  8d. 

Thomson,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  E, 

Nicolas.  Annotated  by  Petek  Cunning* 
ham,  F.S.A.,  and  additional  Poems,  care¬ 
fully  revised.  2  vols.  3s. 

Wyatt,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 

James  Yeowell.  Is.  6d. 

Young,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev.  J . 
Mitfokd,  and  additional  Poems.  2  vols. 
3S. 


Complete  sets  may  be  obtained,  bonnd  in  half-morocco.  £9  9l. 

N.B.— Copies  of  the  Fine  Paper  Edition,  with  Portraits,  may  still  be  had,  price  5«.  pel 
y Glume  (except  Collins,  3s.  6d.). 

LONDON  .  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORE  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN. 
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GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


THE  ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

?  SUPPLEMENTARY  SERIES. 

The  fifty-two  volumes  which  have  hitherto  formed  the  well-known 
Aldine  Series,  embody  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  more  popular  English 
poetical  writers,  whether  lyric,  epic,  or  satiric,  up  to  th9  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  since  that  time  the  wonderful  fertility  of  English 
literature  has  produced  many  writers  equal,  and  in  some  cases  far  superior, 
to  the  majority  of  their  predecessors ;  and  the  widely  augmented  roll  of 
acknowledged  English  poets  now  contains  many  names  not  represented 
in  the  series  of  “  Aldine  Poets.” 

With  a  view  of  providing  for  this  want,  and  of  making  a  series  which 
has  long  held  a  high  place  in  public  estimation  a  more  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry,  the  Publishers  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  issue  a  second  series,  which  will  contain  some  of  the  older  poets, 
and  the  works  of  recent  writers,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  representatives  of  the  poets  whose  works  are  still  copyright. 

One  volume,  or  more,  at  a  time  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals ;  they 
will  be  uniform  in  binding  and  style  with  the  last  fine-paper  edition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets,  in  fcap.  8vo.  size,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  Price 
5a.  per  volume. 

Each  volume  will  be  edited  with  notes  where  necessary  for  elucidation  of 
the  text;  a  memoir  will  be  prefixed  and  a  portrait,  where  an  authentic 
one  is  accessible. 

The  following  are  already  published : — 

The  Poems  of  William  Blake.  With  Memoir  by  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  of  Samuel  Rogers.  With  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell,  and 
portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  2  vols.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell. 

The  Poems  of  -Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  Selec¬ 
tions  from  other  Courtly  Poets.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hannah,  and  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  Campbell,  With  Memoir  by  W.  Allingham, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  of  George  Herbert.  (Complete  Edition.)  With  Memoir 
by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  and  portrait. 

The  Poems  of  John  Keats.  With  Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton,  and 
portrait  by  Jeens. 

Sacred  Poems  and  Pious  Ejaculations  by  Henry  Vaughan.  With 
Memoir  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte. 

Coleridge’s  Poems.  By  T.  Ashe.  [In  the  Press . 

LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORE  STREET,  COVEN7  GARDEN. 
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ST  AND  ABB  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


In  Ten  Volumes,  price  2s.  §d.  each ;  in  half-morocco ,  £2  10s., 

or,  with  Plates ,  £3  the  set. 

CHEAP  ALDINE  EDITION  OF 

SHAKESPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS, 

Edited  by  6.  W.  SINGEEs 

Uniform  with  the  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Aldine  Poms. 

Tee  formation  of  numerous  Shakespeare  Reading  Societies  lias  created 
a  demand  for  a  cheap  portable  edition,  with  legible  type,  that  shall  pro- 
Tide  a  sound  text  with  such  notes  as  may  help  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
and  assist  in  the  better  understanding  of  the  author.  The  Publishers 
therefore  determined  to  reprint  Mr.  Singer’s  well-known  Edition,  published 
in  10  vols.,  small  8vo.,  for  some  time  out  of  print,  and  issue  it  in  a  cheap- 
form,  uniform  with  the  well-known  Aldine  Edition  of  British  Poets. 


CONTENTS. 

Vol,  I.  The  Life  of  Shakespeare.  The  Tempest.  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Measure  for 
Measure. 

VoL  II.  Comedy  of  Errors.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Love’s  Labour 
Lost  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Vol.  Ill,  As  Yon  Like  It.  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  All’s  Well  that 
Ends  Well.  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will, 

Vol.  IV.  Winter’s  Tale.  Pericles,  King  John,  King  Richard  II, 

VoL  V.  King  Henry  IV.,  Parts  I,  and  II.  King  Henry  V. 

Vol,  VI,  King  Henry  VI.,  Parts  I.  II.  and  III.  King  Richard  III, 

Vol,  VII.  King  Henry  VIII.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Coriolanus. 

Vol.  VIII.  Titus  Andronicus.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  'Timon  of  Athens, 
Julius  C«8sar. 

Vol.  IX,  Macbeth,  Hamlet.  King  Lear. 

Vol.  X.  Othello.  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Cymbeline. 

Uniform  with  the  above ,  price  2s.  6d ;  in  half-morocco ,  5s. 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAKESPEARE, 

By  William  Watkiss  Lloyd; 

Giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  and  source  of  each  play,  whore 
ascertainable  and  careiul  criticisms  on  the  subject-matter  of  each. 

A  few  copies  of  this  Worrit  have  been  pnnita  so  range  with  the  fine-paper  Edition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets.  The  price  for  the  Eleven  Volumes  (not  sold  separately )  is  £2  15*. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  CO  VENT  GARDEN. 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


POCKET  VOLUMES. 


* 


&  Series  of  Select  Works  of  Favourite  Authors,  adapted  for  general  reading,  moderate  in 
price,  compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed  in  a  style  fitting  them  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  preserved.  Imperial  32mo.t  cloth. 


Hatty’s  Parables  from  Mature. 

2  vols.  5s. 

Captain  Marryat’s  Masterman. 

Ready,  2s.  6  d. 

Lamb’s  Elia.  Eliana  and  Last  Essay 
with  Memoir,  by  Baers  Cornwall,  2 
vols.  5s. 

Bacon’s  Essays.  2s.  6d. 

Burns’s  Poems.  3s. 

— —  Songs.  3s. 

Coleridge’s  Poems.  3s. 

0.  Dibdin’s  Sea  Songs  and  Ballad*. 

And  others.  3s. 

Midshipman,  The.  Autobiographical 
Sketches  of  his  own  early  Career,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  3s.  6c?. 
Lieutenant  and  Commander.  By 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  3s.  6d. 
S-eorge  Herbert’s  Poems,  2s.  6d . 
- — -  Bemains.  2s. 


George  Herbert’s  Works.  3s.  6d. 
The  Sketch  Book.  By  Washington 
Irving.  3s.  6d. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.  By  Washing¬ 

ton  Irving.  3s.  6d. 

Charles  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shalt- 

spears.  3s. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  Yoi©e§, 

Sea-side,  and  Poems  on  Slavery.  3s. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  3s. 

- — —  Begained,  &  other  Poems.  3s. 
Bobin  Hood  Ballads,  3s. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  Bs. 
Walton’s  Complete  Angler.  IV» 

traits  and  Ubistratiom.  3s. 

-■  Lives  of  Bonne,  Wotton, 

Hooker,  &c,  3s.  6d. 

White’s  'Natural  History  of  S©1- 

borne,  3s,  6 d. 


Shakspeare’s  Plays  &  Poems.  Keightlet’s  Edition.  13  Vols.  in  cloth  case,  21s, 


ELZEVIR  SERIES. 


Small  fcap.  8vo. 


These  Volumes  are  issued  under  the  general  title  of  “  Elzevir  Series,”  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  collections.  This  general  title  has  been  adopted  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  prepared ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  as  regards  text,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  beauty  that  can  be  attained  in  the  workmanship. 

They  are  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  wide  margins,  and  issued  in 
a  neat  cloth  binding. 


Longfellow’s  Evangeline,  Voices,  1 

Sea-side  and  Fire-side.  is.  6 <&  With 

Portrait. 

— — __  Hiawatha,  and  The  Golden 

Legend.  4s.  6d. 

— - -Wayside  Inn,  Milos  Standish,  | 

Spanish  Student,  4s.  kd. 

Burns’s  Poetical  Works,  4ga  6 A 

With  Portrait. 

— — —  Songs  and  Ballads.  4s.  6<J. 

These  Editions  contain  all  the  copyright 
pieces  published  in  the  Aldine  Edition. 

Oowper’s  Poetical  Works.  2  vols,, 

each  4*.  8 d.  With  Portrait. 

Coleridge’s  Poems.  4s.  6d.  With, 

Portrait. 


Irving’s  Sketch  Book,  5s,  With 

Portrait 

— — — -  Tales  of  a  Traveller.  5s. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  4s.  6d.  With 

Portrait. 

-  . Begained,  4s,  6d. 

Shakspeare’s  Plays  and  Poems, 
Carefully  edited  by  Thomas  Keightueit, 
In  seven  volumes.  5s.  each. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson,  4*.  6d, 

With  Portrait  of  Nelson. 

Walton’s  Angler,  ,4s.  6<L  With  & 

Frontispiece. 

—  -  Lives  of  Bonne,  Hooker, 

Herbert,  Sec.  6*.  With  Portrait. 


LONDON  *.  GEORGE  BELL  St  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS. 


Borne  and  the  Campagna.  A  Historical  and  Topo¬ 
graphical  Description  of  the  Site,  Buildings,  and  Neighbourhood  of  ancient  Rome.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Burn,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With 
eighty  engravings  by  Jewitt,  and  numerous  Maps  and  Plans,  and  an  Appendix, 
bringing  the  Work  down  to  1876.  Demy  4to.  £3  3s. 

Old  Rome.  A  Handbook  of  the  Ruins  of  tbe  Ancient  City 

and  the  Campagna,  for  the  use  of  Travellers.  By  R.  Burn,  M.A.  With  Ilustra- 
tions,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Ancient  Athens;  its  History,  Topography,  and  Be- 

MAiNS.  By  Thomas  Henry  Dyer,  LL.D.,  Author  of  The  History  of  the  Kings  of 
Rome.”  Super-royal  8vo.  Illustrated,  cloth.  £1  6*. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Borne.  By  Dr.  T.  H, 

Dyer,  Author  of  the  “  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  “  Pompeii :  its  History, 
Antiquities,”  &c.,  with  a  Prefatory  Dissertation  on  the  Sources  and  Evidence  of  Early 
Roman  History.  8vo.  16*. 

Modern  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  in 

1463.  By  Thomas  Henry  Dyer,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Continued. 
In  6  vols.  £2  12s.  6d. 

The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic.  By  tbe  late  George 

Long,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “  Caesar’s  Commentaries,”  “  Cicero’s  Orations,”  &c.  8vo. 

Yol.  I.  From  the  Destruction  of  Carthage  to  the  End  of  the  Jugurthine  War.  14*. 
Yol.  II.  To  the  Death  of  Sertorius.  14s. 

YoL  III.  Including  the  third  Mithridatic  War,  the  Catiline  Conspiracy,  and  the  Con* 
sulship  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  14s. 

VoL  IV.  History  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  Campaigns  and  of  contemporaneous  events.  14*. 
Vol.  Y.  From  the  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Julius  Caesar  to  his  Death.  14*. 

A  History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 

AGES.  By  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Lecturer 
in  History  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo. 
Yol.  I.  to  the  Death  of  Coeur  de  Lion.  16*.  Yol.  II.  to  the  Death  of  Edward  I.  14*. 

Historical  Maps  of  England.  By  0.  H.  Pearson,  M.A. 

Folio.  Third  Edition,  revised.  31s.  6d. 

An  Atlas  containing  Five  Maps  of  England  at  different  periods  during  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.  Journeys  on  Foot  in  the 

Wilderness  of  the  Forty  Years’  Wanderings,  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  By  the  late  E.  H. 
Palmer,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner’s  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  Si.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Societe  de  Paris.  With  Maps, 
and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  the 
Sinai  Survey  Expedition  and  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake.  2  vols.  8vo.  28*. 
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GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 

Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum.  Edited  by  jfi.  Walker, 

One  tkick  vol.  8vo.  Cloth,  18*. 

Containing Catullus,  Lucretius,  Virgillns,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovldlus,  Horatlus, 
Phaedrus,  Lucanus,  Persius,  Juvenalis,  Martiaiis,  Sulpicia,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus,  Valerius’ 
Flaccus,  Calpumlus  Siculus,  Ausonius,  and  Claudianus. 

Cruden's  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

or  an  Alphabetical  and  Classified  Index  to  the  Holy  Bible,  specially  adapted  for  Sunday 
School  Teachers,  containing  nearly  64,000  references.  Thoroughly  revised  and  con- 
densed  by  G.  H.  Hanna y.  Fcap.  2s. 

Perowne  (Canon).  The  Book  of  Psalms.  A  New 

Translation,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  Fifth  Edition,  18s  • 
Vol.  IL,  Fifth  Edition,  16s.  '  * 

- Abridged  Edition  for  Schools.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Adams  (Dr.  E.).  The  Elements  of  the  English  Lan- 

GUAGE.  By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.D.  Twentieth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Whewell  (Dr.).  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity. 

By  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  formerly  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth 
Edition.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  15s. 


BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THE  LATE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 
Tbe  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  of 

MEXICO.  Dedicated  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  16s. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of 

AMERICA.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Life  of  Pizarro.  With  Some  Account  of  his  Asso¬ 

ciates  In  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6«. 

The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6*.  <  5  , 


The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  Thomas  Lewin, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  “Fasti 
Sacri,”  “  Siege  of  Jerusalem,”  “ Caesar’s  Invasion,”  “Treatise  on  Trusts,”  Ac.  With 
upwards  of  350  Illustrations  finely  engraved  on  Wood,  Maps,  Plans,  Ac.  Fourth 
Edition.  In  2  vols.,  demy  4to.  £2  2s. 

“This  is  one  of  those  works  which  demand  from  critics  and  from  the  public,  before 
attempting  to  estimate  its  merits  in  detail,  an  unqualified  tribute  of  admiration.  The  first 
glance  tells  us  that  the  book  is  one  on  which  the  leisure  of  a  busy  lifetime  and  the  whole 

resources  of  an  enthusiastic  author  have  been  lavished  without  stint . This  work  ia  a 

kind  of  British  Museum  for  this  period  and  subject  in  small  compass.  It  is  a  series  of 
galleries  of  statues,  gems,  coins,  documents,  letters,  books,  and  relics,  through  which  the 
reader  may  wander  at  leisure,  and  which  he  may  animate  with  his  own  musings  and  reflec¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  remembered  throughout  that  this  delightful  and  instructive  collection  ia 
the  result  of  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  and  deserves  as  much  honour  and  recognition  aa 
many  a  museum  or  picture-gallery  which  has  preserved  its  donor’s  name  for  generations.” 
— Times . 
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STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ILLUSTRATED  OR  POPULAR  EDITIONS  OF 

STANDARD  WORKS. 


Dante’s  Divine  Comedy.  Translated  by  the  Kev.  Henry 

Francis  Gaby.  With  all  the  Author’s  Copyright  Emendations.  Post  8yo.  3a.  6 d, 

Shakespeare.  Shakespeare’s  Plays  and  Poems.  With 

Notes  and  Life  by  Charles  Knight,  and  40  engravings  on  wood  by  Harvey.  Royal 
Svo,  Cloth.  10s.  6 d. 

Fielding.  Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  complete.  With 

Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  and  20  Plates  by  George  Cbuekshakk. 
Medium  8vo.  14s. 

Fielding.  The  Novels  separately.  With  Memoir  by 

Thomas  Rosooe,  and  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank.  Medium  Svo.  7s.  6<i 

Swift.  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.  Containing 

interesting  and  valuable  passages  not  hitherto  published.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2  vole.  Medium  Svo.  244. 

Smollett,  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett. 

Complete  in  l  vol.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  21  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Medium  Svo.  14s. 

Lamb.  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  a  Memoir 

by  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd.  Imp.  Svo.  10*.  &d. 

Goldsmith’s  Poems.  Illustrated.  X6mo.  2s.  6d. 
Wordsworth’s  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ;  or,  the  Fata  of 

THE  NORTONS.  Illustrated.  l6mo.  3*.  (id. 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works,  With  nearly  250  Illustra¬ 

tions  by  Bibeet  Foster,  Teneiel,  Godwin,  Thomas,  St e.  In  1  vol.  21*. 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline.  Illustrated.  X6mo.  3s.  6d. 
Longfellow’s  Way  side  Inn,  Illustrated.  16mo.  Bs.  6d. 
Adelaide  Anne  Procter’s  Legends  and  Lyrics.  The 

Illustrated  Edition.  With  Additional  Poems,  and  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
Dickens,  a  Portrait  by  Jeens,  and  20  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists,  and  a  short 
Memoir  by  Mrs.  Ewing.  Fcap.  4to.  Ornamental  cloth.  21s. 

Mm  Gatty’s  Parables  from  Nature,  A  Handsomely 

Illustrated  Edition ;  with  Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  and  numerous  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  the  present  day.  New  complete  edition , 
with  Short  Memoir  by  J.  H.  Ewing.  Fcap.  4to.  21s. 

The  Book  of  Gems.  Selections  from  the  British 

POETS.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  160  Steel  Engravings,  Edited  by  S.  C.  Hali. 
3  vote.  Handsomely  bound  in  walnut.  21s.  each. 

First  Series — Chaucer  to  Dbyden. 

Second  Series — Swift  to  Burns. 

Third  Series — Wordsworth  to  Tennyson. 
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GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS . 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

CAPTAIN  MARRY  ATS  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS . 

Poor  Jack.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations  after  Designs  by 

Clabkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  Twenty-second  Edition.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  Qd.  Gilt,  4s.  €d, 

-  People’s  Edition,  Illustrated.  Demy  4to.,  6d. 

—  - Cheap  Edition.  Fcap.  8yo.,  6d. 

The  Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa.  With  Illustrations 

by  John  Gilbebt.  Poet  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  Gilt,  4s.  6 d. 

Th©  Settlers  in  Canada.  With  Illustrations  by  Gilbert 

and  Dalziel.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  Gilt,  4s.  6ci. 

The  Privateers  X€an.  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land 

IN  CIVIL  AND  SAVAGE  LIFE,  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.  Illustrated 
with  Eight  Steel  Engravings.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  Gilt,  4s.  Qd. 

Masterman  Beady ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  B&eiilc. 

Embellished  with  Ninety-three  Engravings  on  Wood.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  Qd.  Gilt,  4s.  6cf. 

—  -  People’s  Edition,  Illustrated.  Demy  4to.,  Qd. 

- Cheap  Edition.  Ecap.  8vo.,  Qd. 

The  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.  Illustrated  with  Eight 

Steel  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6 <3.  Gilt,  4s,  Qd. 

A  Boy’s  Locker.  A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  above  Tales, 

in  12  volumes,  enclosed  in  a  compact  cloth  box.  21*. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  Tales  for  Children.  With 

Forty-eight  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Wehnert,  and  Fifty-seven  Small  Engravings 
on  Wood  by  W.  Thomas.  A  new  Edition.  Very  handsomely  bound.  6s. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches. 

Translated  by  C.  C.  Peachey,  H.  Wabd,  A.  Plesneb,  &c.  With  104  Illustrations  by 
Otto  Speckteb  and  others.  6s. 

This  volume  contains  several  tales  that  are  in  no  other  Edition  published  in  this 
country,  and  with  the  above  volume  it  forms  the  most  complete  English  Edition. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty’s  Presentation  Box  for  Young 

PEOPLE.  Containing  “Parables  from  Nature,”  “Aunt  Judy’s  Tales,”  and  other 
Popular  Books,  9  volumes  in  all,  beautifully  printed,  neatly  bound,  and  enclosed  in 
a  cloth  box.  31*.  Qd.  Any  single  volume  at  3s.  6 d. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  By  Edward  Jesse.'  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Post  8vo.  Cloth.  5s.  With  Thirty-four  Steel  Engravings  after  Coopee, 
Landseek,  &c.  7s.  Qd. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By  Gilbert  White, 

Edited  by  Jesse.  Illustrated  with  Forty  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  Bs. ;  or  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  7s.  Qd. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Schools.  Illustrated  with  Thirty- 

seven  highly-finished  Engravings  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  Helmsley,  Palmer,  Skill, 
Thomas,  and  H.  Weie.  Crown  8 vc  Is. 

Select  Parables  from  Nature,  By  Mrs.  Gatty.  For 

the  Use  of  Schools.  Fcap.  U. 

Besides  being  reprinted  In  America,  selections  from  Mrs.  Catty's  Parables  have 
been  translated  and  published  in  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  languages. 
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STANDABD  WOBICS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SOWERBY’S  ENGLISH  BOTANY: 

Containing  a  Description  and  Life-size  coloured  Drawing  of  every 
British  Plant.  Edited  and  brought  up  to  the  Present  Standard  of 
Scientific  Knowledge  by  T.  Boswell,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  With 
Popular  Descriptions  of  the  Uses,  History,  and  Traditions  of  each 
Plant,  by  Mrs.  Lankesteb,  Author  of  “Wild  Flowers  Worth 
Notice,”  “  The  British  Ferns,”  &c.  The  Figures  by  J.  E.  Sowerby, 
James  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  J.  Dr.  0.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  and  J.  W. 
Salter,  AX.S.  In  Eleven  Volumes,  super-royal  8vo. ;  or  in  83  Parts 
5s.  each. 

“  Under  the  editorship  of  T.  Boswell  Syme,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lankester,  *  Sowerby’s 
English  Botany,’  when  finished,  will  be  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  the 
branch  of  science  it  illustrates.  ,  ,  .  In  turning  over  the  charmingly  executed  hand- 
coloured  plates  of  British  plants  which  encumber  these  volumes  with  riches,  the  reader 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  humbleBt  flowering  weeds  we  tread 
on  with  careless  step.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  many  of  the  individuals  grouped  in  the 
splendid  bouquet  of  flowers  presented  in  these  pages,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  work  is  pledged  to  contain  a  figure  of  every  wild  flower  indigenous  to  these  isles.”— 
Timet. 

“  Will  be  the  most  complete  Flora  of  Great  Britain  ever  brought  out.  This  great  work 
will  find  a  place  wherever  botanical  science  la  cultivated,  and  the  study  of  our  native 
plants,  with  all  their  fascinating  associations,  held  dear.” — Athenaeum. 

“A  clear,  bold,  distinctive  type  enables  the  reader  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  arrangement- 
and  divisions  of  every  page.  And  Mrs.  Lankester  has  added  to  the  technical  description  by 
the  editor  an  extremely  interesting  popular  sketch,  which  follows  in  smaller  type.  The 
English,  French,  and  German  popular  names  are  given,  and,  wherever  that  delicate  and 
difficult  step  is  at  all  practicable,  their  derivation  also.  Medical  properties,  superstitions, 
and  fancies,  and  poetic  tribntes  and  illusions,  follow.  In  short  there  is  nothing  more  left  to 
be  desired.” — Guardian. 

“  Without  question,  this  is  the  standard  work  on  Botany,  and  indispensable  to  every 
botanist.  .  ,  .  The  plates  are  most  accurate  and  beautiful,  and  the  entire  work  cannot  bo 
too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  botany.” — Illustrated  Newt. 


Sold  separately ,  prices  as  follows  : — 

Bound  cloth.  Half  morocco.  Morocco  elegant. 


7ol.  L  (Seven  Parts) 

£ 

1 

8. 

18 

d. 

0 

£ 

2 

8. 

2 

d. 

0 

£ 

2 

8. 

8 

d. 

6 

II.  ditto 

0  C 

0  9 

1 

18 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

'  III.  (Eight  Parts) 

C  tl 

03 

2 

8 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

13 

6 

IV.  (Nine  Parts) 

•  t 

0  e 

2 

8 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

18 

6 

V.  (Eight  Parts) 

•  9 

9  e 

2 

3 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

13 

6 

VI.  (Seven  Parts) 

0  « 

9  0 

1 

18 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

VII.  ditto 

•  % 

0  9 

1 

18 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

VIII.  (Ten  Parts' 

•  0 

9  9 

2 

13 

0 

2 

17 

0 

8 

3 

e 

IX.  (Seven  Parts) 

0  0 

0  9 

1 

18 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

X.  ditto 

0  0 

0  0 

1 

18 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

XI.  (Six  Parts) 

eo 

0  0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

17 

0 

2 

8 

6 

Or,  the  Eleven  Volumes,  22 l.  8s.  in  cloth ;  24L  12#.  in  half-morocco ;  and 

28 1.  3#.  Qd.  whole  morocco. 

Volume  XII.,  by  Prof.  Boswell,  containing  ferns  and  other  cryptogam  ous 
plants,  with  an  Index  to  the  whole  work,  is  now  being  issued.  Parts  I.-IV., 
with  coloured  plates,  now  ready,  price  5s.  each. 
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GEOBGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

“  Each  volume  Is  elegantly  printed  in  royal  8vo.,  and  illustrated  with  a  very  large 

number  of  well-executed  engravings,  printed  in  colours . They  form  a  complete 

library  of  reference  on  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  nothing 
more  complete  in  their  way  has  lately  appeared.” — The  Bookseller. 

BREE’S  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE  AND  THEIR  EGGS,  not  ob- 

served  in  the  British  Isles.  With  252  beautifully  coloured  Plates.  Five  vols.  5 1.  $s. 

COUGH’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ISLANDS.  With  252  carefully  coloured  Plates.  Four  vols.  4/.  45. 

GATTY’S  (MRS.  ALFRED)  BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  Nume¬ 

rous  coloured  Illustrations.  Two  vols.  2/.  10s. 

HIBBERD’S  (SHIRLEY)  NEW  AND  RARE  BEAUTI FUL- 

LEAVED  PLANTS.  With  64  coloured  Full-page  Illustrations.  Executed 
expressly  for  this  work.  One  vol.  il.  5s. 

LOWE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC 

FERNS.  With  479  finely  coloured  Plates.  Eight  vols.  6/.  6s. 

LOWE’S  OUR  NATIVE  FERNS.  Illustrated  with  79  coloured 

Plates  and  900  Wood  Engravings.  Two  vols.  2/.  25. 

LOWE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  FERNS. 

Containing  Species  and  Varieties  not  included  in  “Ferns,  British  and  Exotic.” 
72  coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  One  vol.  xl.  is. 

LOWE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  GRASSES.  With 

74  finely  coloured  Plates.  One  vol.  xl.  is. 

LOWE’S  BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED  PLANTS:  being  a  description 

of  the  most  beautiful-leaved  Plants  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  With  60 
coloured  Illustrations.  One  vol.  xl.  is. 

MAUNDS’  BOTANIC  GARDEN.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Niven, 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull.  With  250  coloured  Plates,  giving  1247 
figures.  Six  vols.  12/.  12 s. 

MORRIS’  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  360  finely 

coloured  Engravings.  Six  vols.  61. 6s. 
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CHANCERY  LANE. 


PKEFACE. 


The  biographies  of  Italian  artists  compiled  by  Yasari  will 
always  be  considered  the  principal  source  of  literary  information 
concerning  the  numerous  great  painters  who  flourished  in  Italy 
during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteen  centuries.  Amongst 
all  the  works  treating  of  the  same  subject,  inducting  even  those 
which  are  based  on  the  most  recent  researches,  there  is  perhaps 
none  which  can  claim  to  be  so  original  and  just  in  its  criticisms, 
so  reliable  in  its  accounts,  and,  before  all,  so  classical  in  its 
literary  qualities  as  these  biographies  from  the  pen  of  the 
Aretine  painter,  whose  imperfect  skill  as  an  artist  contrasts 
strangely  with  his  first-rate  literary  achievements. 

We  may  trust  Vasari  unhesitatingly  in  his  general  accounts  of 
those  artists,  especially  of  the  Florentine  school,  who  were  his 
contemporaries  and  personal  friends,  and  also  in  most  cases 
where  he  describes  works  of  art  examined  by  himself.  But 
even  here  we  must  make  allowance  for  slight  inaccuracies  in 
details.  They  were  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  work  for  which  the 
materials  had  to  be  collected  under  great  difficulties,  the  painter 
being  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  multifarious  works  by  which 
he  sought  to  win  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  reading  these  lives  we  must  always  bear  it  in  mind  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cases,  the  writer  had  no  recourse  to 
documents.  With  regard  to  earlier  artists  he  had  often  to  rely 
on  tradition,  which  is  always  liable  to  exaggeration,  and  seldom 
trustworthy  in  questions  of  chronology.  The  blunders  com¬ 
mitted  by  Yasari  in  this  respect  are  perhaps  those  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with,  but  fortunately  the  strenuous  labours  of  learned 
Italian  archivists  have  rendered  it  possible  to  correct  most  of 
such  errors.  The  new  Italian  edition  of  Yasari  by  Signor 
Gaetano  Milanesi  abounds  in  notes  and  discourses  on  such  and 
similar  questions,  the  results  of  which  have  been  embodied  in 
this  volume  of  Supplementary  Notes.  Many  of  the  pictures 
described  by  Yasari  have  of  late  changed  hands ;  others,  which 
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left  Italy  years  ago  have  found  a  resting-place  in  various 
collections,  especially  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  compiler  of  the 
new  Italian  edition  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  such  works,  and 
he  is  therefore  sometimes  at  fault  in  his  accounts  of  them.  In 
the  present  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  good  these 
shortcomings  of  the  Italian  annotator  from  my  own  notes  and 
from  the  writings  of  competent  critics. 

Vasari’s  statements  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  pictures 
described  by  him  have  certainly  a  great  weight,  but  it  would  be 
rash  to  follow  him  blindly  in  matters  of  such  importance  when¬ 
ever  disputes  on  their  authenticity  have  arisen,  and  when  these 
are  founded  on  reasonable  grounds.  Vasari  has  the  less  claim  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  indisputable  authority  in  this  respect  inas¬ 
much  as  he  has  himself  occasionally  ascribed  the  same  work  to 
different  hands.  Such  contradictory  statements  may  have  been 
the  result  of  mere  inadvertence,  but  at  the  same  time  indicate 
the  necessity  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  In  some 
instances  documentary  evidence  is  against  him,  and  in  others  a 
close  examination  of  the  style  of  the  works  of  art  has  led  to 
results  which  deviate  more  or  less  from  the  opinion  pronounced 
by  him.  They  may  be  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  the 
mere  possibility  of  their  occurrence  has  enhanced  the  difficulties 
in  the  preparation  of  this  commentary  to  the  popular  English 
edition  of  Bohn’s  Standard  Library.  Only  of  late  years  has  art 
criticism  undertaken  to  study  pictures  on  the  basis  of  sound 
scientific  methods,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  future  researches 
may  thus  throw  a  fuller  light  on  several  points  than  has  been  found 
possible  here.  On  the  other  hand,  I  venture  to  hope  that  this 
volume  of  Supplementary  Notes,  partly  derived  from  various 
literary  resources,  and  partly  collected  during  repeated  personal 
inspection  of  works  of  art  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  will  prove  a  useful  guide  to  the  readers  of  Vasari’s 
biographies. 

JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER. 


Veiiona,  November,  1884. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


NOTES  ON  VASARI’S  LIVES 

OF  PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LIVES.  VOL.  I. 

P.  15* 

THE  bronze  statue  of  a  chimaera,  found  near  Arezzo,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Uffizi  Gallery  to  the  new  Museo 
Archeologico  in  the  Palazzo  della  Crocetta  at  Florence.  An 
engraving  of  it  will  be  found  in  Winckelmann’s  “  Monumenti.” 


Pp.  18—32 

The  general  outlines  of  the  history  of  early  Christian  art,  as 
laid  down  here,  may  be  considered  as  reliable  ;  but  in  the  details 
there  are  many  statements  which  later  researches  have  proved 
to  be  incorrect.  They  are,  in  fact,  so  obvious,  that  we  need  not 
point  them  out  here  separately,  since  it  would  be  absurd  now- 
a-days  to  consider  Vasari  an  authority  on  this  subject. 


GIOVANNI  CIMABUE. 

[Born  1240 — died  1302.] 

P.  35* 

The  five  earliest  Florentine  painters,  who  are  recorded  in 
documents,  are  :  1066,  Rustico  ;  1112,  Girolamo  diMorello  (both 
priests  and  painters)  ;  1191,  Marchisello ;  1224,  Fidanza  ;  1236, 
Bartolomeo.  At  Cimabue’s  lifetime  twenty-one  painter-masters, 
who  were  all  teaching  pupils,  are  mentioned  in  two  documents 
of  the  years  1282  and  1294. 

*  This  and  the  other  asterisks,  &c.,  refer  to  the  footnotes  on  the 
pages  indicated. 
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P.  35  + 

Baldinucci  is  mistaken  in  connecting  tlie  Cimabue  family  with 
the  Gualtieri  family.  According  to  documents,  dated  1302,  lately 
discovered  at  Pisa,  the  artist’s  family  name  was  Cenni :  “  Magis- 
ter  Cenni,  clictus  Cimabne,  pictor,  condam  (quondam)  Pepi  de 
Florentia  de  populo  Sancti  Ambrosii.”  (See  Giuseppe  Fontana, 
“  Due  documenti  inediti  riguarclanti  Cimabue.”  Pisa  :  Nistri, 
1878.) 

P.  35]; 

The  construction  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  dates 
from  the  year  1279.  The  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  the  Gondi 
do  not  now  exist,  but  it  appears  from  some  records  about  them 
that  they  were  executed  during  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  some  follower  of  Giotto’s. 

P.  36* 

This  picture  is  evidently  not  by  Cimabue. 

P.  36| 

This  picture  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London  (No.  565). 
It  is  probably  by  the  hand  of  some  follower  of  Cimabue’s. 

P.  36 1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  picture  is  not  by  Cimabue, 
to  whom  Yasari  ascribed  it. 


P.  36§ 

St.  Francis  died  in  1226-  We  may  therefore  suppose  that 
the  artist  took  for  his  model  a  portrait  of  the  saint  made  at  his 
lifetime.  Authentic  portraits  of  St.  Francis  are  still  preserved 
at  Subiaco  in  the  Sacro  Speco,  and  at  Assisi  in  the  sacristies  of 
the  churches  degli  Angeli  and  San  Francesco. 

P.  37|  ' 

The  hospital  of  S.  Jacopo  e  Filippo,  called  also  del  Porcellana, 
no  longer  exists.  It  was  situated  near  the  street  called  del 
Porcellana,  a  by-name  of  a  certain  Guccio,  who  was  prefect  of 
the  hospital  during  the  fourteenth  century. 
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P.  38f 

The  only  picture  by  Cimabue  in  the  Louvre  represents  the 
Virgin  with  the  Infant  Christ  (No.  153).  On  the  frame  are 
twenty-six  medallions,  containing  the  figures  of  the  apostles  and 
of  saints. 

P.  38+ 

Giunta  Pisano  is  the  most  distinguished  of  those  early  masters 
who  painted  at  Assisi,  and  who  by  Vasari  are  here  called  Greeks. 


P.  39* 

The  fresco  paintings  in  the  nave  of  the  lower  church  are  still 
in  part  preserved.  They  represent  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  St.  Francis.  They  are  much  inferior  to 
Cimabue’s  genuine  works,  and  were  probably  executed  during 
the  years  1232  and  1253  by  some  unknown  Italian  artists. 
Cimabue  painted  on  the  right  wall  of  the  southern  transept  the 
large  fresco  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Christ.  The  paintings 
on  the  vaulted  roof  belong  to  a  later  date.  The  earliest  frescoes 
in  the  upper  church  are  in  the  southern  transept.  They  repre¬ 
sent  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter  and  a  crucifixion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  by  Giunta  Pisano,  whose  name  is 
still  preserved  in  the  affixed  fragmentary  inscription  “  .  .  .  nta 
pisanvs.”  Those  in  the  northern  transept  represent  scenes  from 
the  Revelation,  and  are  marked  by  a  more  developed  style. 
Above  the  four  Evangelists  on  the  first  vault  appear  four  angels 
floating  downwards  from  heaven,  and  touching  with  their  hands 
the  Evangelists,  who  are  in  the  act  of  writing. 

O'  O 

P.  39f 

Vasari’s  description  of  the  subject  is  not  correct.  The  friars 
taught  bv  the  four  doctors  of  the  Church  are  all  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  In  the  centre  is  a  half-length  figure  of  Christ,  who  is 
here  represented  with  wings,  and  clad  in  a  colobium  (a  tunique 
without  sleeves).  Out  of  the  eight  historical  pictures  from  the 
Old  Testament  only  the  first  five  are  still  to  be  seen. 

P.  39  J 

Nearly  all  these  compositions  are  tolerably  well  preserved, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  four  have  been  destroyed. 
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P.  41 1 

This  picture  has  always  been  considered  to  be  Cimabue’s 
masterpiece. 


P.  41  + 


This  occurred  in  the  year  1267. 


P.  42* 

The  Via  Borgo  Allegri,  at  Florence,  is  near  the  Piazza  Sant 
Ambrosio.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  1301. 

P.  42 

The  picture  here  described  as  being  in  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  at  Pisa  does  not  now  exist.  But  there  is  a  large 
mosaic  by  him  in  the  apsis  of  the  cathedral,  representing  Jesus 
Christ  enthroned,  Avith  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  one  side,  and  the 
Virgin  on  the  other  (the  latter  figure  is  the  work  of  Vincinus  of 
Pistoja).  In  a  document  published  by  Ciampi  (“Notizie  della 
Sagrestia  di  Belle  Arredi,”  p.  144),  “  Cimabue,  the  painter  of 
the  Majestas,”  acknowledges  payment  “for  the  figure  of  St. 
John,  which  he  has  added  to  the  Majestas.”  This  document  is 
dated  1301.  The  documents  discovered  by  Fontana  mention 
also  paintings  by  Cimabue  in  the  church  of  the  hospital  of  Sta. 
Chiara,  at  Pisa,  where  he  was  assisted  by  “  Johannes  dictus 
Nucchulus,  Pictor,  filius  Apparecchiati.” 

P.  42  f 

Besides  the  pictures  described  by  Vasari,  there  exist  at  present 
no  genuine  works  of  his. 

The  statement  that  Cimabue  was  also  engaged  in  the  building 
of  Florence  Cathedral  is  neither  confirmed  by  documents  nor  by 
early  writers. 

p  44# 

The  fresco -paintings  in  the  chapter  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Capella  degli  Spagnuoli,  were  begun 
in  1320.  They  are  the  work,  not  of  Simone  di  Martino,  but  of 
Andrea  da  Firenze.  Cimabue’s  portrait,  as  here  described,  was 
published  by  Vasari  in  his  second  edition  of  the  lives  of  the 
artists.  The  costume  however,  as  G.  Milanesi  has  pointed  out, 
is  that  of  a  French  cavalier.  The  portrait  in  question  probably 
represents  Walter  of  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athenes. 
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ARNOLFO  DI  LAPO. 


[Born  in  1232  (?) — died  in  1310.] 

P.  46* 

See  Domenico  lo  Faso  Pietrasanta,  Duca  di  Serradifalco,  e  Don 
Domenico  Benedetto  Gravina,  “  Storia  del  Duomo  di  Monreale,” 
1838-1859.  The  construction  of  the  cathedral  was  begun  in 

1172. 

P.  46 f 

The  principal  architect  of  the  CertoSa  of  Pavia  was  probably 
Master  Bernardo  of  Venice.  (See  G.  L.  Calvi,  “  Notizie  sulla  Vita 
e  sulle  Opere  di  Principali  Architetti,”  etc.  Milano :  1859,  p.  105.) 


P.  46  § 

The  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  was  the  Lombard 
Marco  da  Campione  (see  Calvi,  p.  59),  not  Henry  of  Gmiinden, 
as  was  believed  formerly. 

P.  46^[ 

San  Petronio  was  commenced  in  the  year  1396  ;  the  architect 
was  Master  Antonio  Vincenzi,  of  Bologna,  who  was  assisted  by 
the  skilful  architect  Andrea  Manfredi,  General  of  the  order  of 
the  Servites.  (See  Cicognara,  “  Storia  della  Scultura.”) 


P  46 

Vasari  here  confounds  the  works  of  various  architects  who 
lived  at  different  times. 

P.  47 

The  construction  of  the  Campanile  on  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice,  was  begun  as  early  as  911.  It  was  completed 
by  Bartolomeo  Buono,  an  architect  of  Bergamo,  who  lived  during 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteeijth 
centuries.  lie  was  also  the  architect  of  the  Procurazie  Vecchie, 
and  of  other  Venetian  palaces. 

The  church  of  Sant  Andrea,  at  Pistoja,  probably  dates  from 
the  eighth  century.  The  sculpture  on  the  fagade,  repre¬ 
senting  the  adoration  of  the  Kings,  bear  the  following  in¬ 
scription,  which  Vasari  seems  to  have  misunderstood:  “Fecit 
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hoc  opus  Gruamuns  magister  bon  (nus)  et  Adot  (Adeo  datus) 
frater  ejus.  Tunc  erant  operarii  Yillanus  et  Pathus  filius 
Tignosi  a.d.  mcixyj.”  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  the  year 
1196.  (See  Poulin,  “  Journal  de  Lionville,”  vol.  iv.) 

A  Florentine  artist,  named  Buono,  who  lived  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  worked  at  Pistoja,  in  the  chapel  of  San 
Jacopo,  and  in  some  other  churches  ;  probably  also  at  Florence 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

P.  47# 

This  Master  Guglielmo  was  certainly  an  Italian,  probably  of 
Pisa.  IJe  was  born  in  1165,  and  became  the  chief  architect  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Pisa. 

P.  49* 

In  1185  Bonnano  executed  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Monreale,  which  are  inscribed :  “  bonanvs  civis  fisanvs  me 

FECIT.” 


P.  49f 

The  foundation  of  the  papal  residence  at  the  Vatican  originates 
from  the  Popes  Eugen  III.  (1145-1153)  and  Coelestin  III.  (1191  - 
1198).  The  building  was  continued  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216),  who  fortified  it  by  walls  and  towers,  and  by 
Innocent  IV.  (1243-1254).  The  construction  of  the  old  palace 
was  completed  by  Pope  Nicolaus  III.  Orsini  (1277-1280)  under 
the  direction  of  the  Florentine  architects  Fra  Sisto  and  Bistori. 
At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  new  palace  by  Pope  Nicolaus  V. 
(1447-1455)  it  was  pulled  down. 

P.  51* 

The  two  lions  are  now  at  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
cathedral. 


P.  51  f 

The  lower  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi  was  completed 
in  1232,  and  the  upper  church  in  1253. 

P.  54f 

The  Palazzo  del  Bargello  was  begun  in  1250,  and  was 
enlarged  in  1345  by  Agnolo  Gaddi.  (See  the  Life  of  this  artist.) 
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P.  54  + 

These  statements  of  Vasari’s  about  Arnolfo  and  Lapo  are  full  of 
blunders.  The  only  facts  we  know  about  them  on  documentary 
evidence  are  the  following’ :  At  the  time  of  Arnolfo  there  lived 
at  Florence  Maestro  Lapo,  son  of  Ciuccio  di  Ciuto,  and  brother 
of  Donato  and  Goro,  who  were  also  sculptors.  In  1272  these  three 
artists  were  elected  citizens  of  Siena  in  recognition  of  their  services 
in  the  decoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena.  Lapo  had  been  a 
fellow  disciple  of  Arnolfo’s,  but  not  his  father.  Probably  he 
constructed  some  of  the  buildings  in  Tuscany,  here  described  by 
Vasari. 


P.  55* 

The  statement  that  the  campanile  of  the  Badia  was  constructed 
in  1330,  is  confirmed  by  Giovanni  Villani,  a  contemporary  writer, 
but  not  by  Arnolfo,  whose  death  occurred  twenty  years  before. 


P.  55'f 

These  tombs,  or  sarcophagi,  are  now  in  the  Cortile  of  the  Pa¬ 
lazzo  Biccardi. 


P.  57 

The  cathedral  of  Florence  was  originally  dedicated  to  Santa 
Beparata.  In  1412  its  present  name,  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  was 
given  to  it  by  a  solemn  degree  of  the  Signori  and  Collegi. 


Pp.  57 — 58 

More  exact  measures  than  Vasari  gives  here  will  be  found  in 
Federigo  Fantozzi’s  “  Guida  di  Firenze,”  1842,  and  in  more 
recent  guide  books. 


NICCOLA  PISANO. 

[Born  between  the  years  1205  and  1207 — -died  1278.] 

GIOVANNI  PISANO. 

[Born  about  1250 — died  after  1328  ] 

» 

P.  60+ 

According  to  documents,  lately  deciphered  by  Gaetano  Milanesi, 
Niccola  Pisano  was  the  son  of  one  Pietro  of  Pisa,  where  he  lived 
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in  the  parish  of  San  Biagio.  The  vexed  question  of  the  artist’s 
birth-place  is  thus  solved. 

P.  61* 

Fuccio  appears  to  have  lived  after  Niccola  Pisano.  Very  little 
is  known  about  him. 


P.  62* 

The  old  church  of  San  Domenico,  at  Bologna,  which  had  been 
constructed  after  the  designs  of  Niccola  Pisano,  and  wherein 
his  son  Giovanni  erected  the  principal  altar,  was  completely 
modernised,  in  the  course  of  last  century. 

P.  63 

The  church  of  San  Michele,  in  Borgo,  founded  in  1018,  was 
completed  in  1304,  after  the  plans  of  Fra  Guglielmo  of  Pisa, 
disciple  of  Niccola  Pisano. 


Pp.  63 — 64 

In  July,  1272,  Niccola  Pisano  received  the  commission  to 
restore  the  altar  of  the  church  of  San  Jacopo  at  Pistoja.  This 
is  probably  also  the  date  of  the  apse  here  mentioned  by  Vasari. 
The  mosaics  in  the  apse  were  destroyed  in  1599. 

P.  64* 

The  architecture  of  the  Santo  at  Padua  is  so  different  in  style 
from  the  authenticated  works  of  Niccola  Pisano,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  Vasari’s  statements  referring  to  it. 

O 


P.  66 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  at  Naples,  was  begun  in  1266  by 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  and  completed  in  1324.  The  Piscopio,  or 
Episcopal  Palace,  dated  from  the  year  334.  In  its  place  Charles  I. 
begun  in  1272  to  construct  the  cathedral. 

eJ  * 


P.  67 

The  beautiful  reliefs  which  decorate  the  front  of  Orvieto 
Cathedral  are  not  by  Niccola  Pisano,  nor  was  he  employed  there  as 
an  architect.  (See  Della  Valle,  “  Storia  del  Duomo  d’ Orvieto.”) 
The  German  artists,  here  mentioned  as  assistants  of  Niccola, 
were  no  doubt  Lombards. 
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P.  68f 

See  “  Le  Sculture  di  Niccolo  e  Giovanni  da  Pisa  e  di  Arnolfo 
fiorentino,  die  ornano  la  fontana  maggiore  di  Perugia,  disegnate 
e  incise  da  Silvestro  Massari,  e  descritte  da  Gio.  Battista  Virmi- 
glioni.”  Perugia:  1834,  Avith  eighty  copper-plates. 

\P.  70* 

See  also  G.  Milanesi,  “  Documenti  per  la  Storia  dell’ Arte 
Senese.”  Siena:  1855-56,  Arol.  i.,  p.  255. 

P.  70+ 

The  altar  at  Arezzo,  here  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Pisano,  is  not 
by  Giovanni  Pisano,  but  of  a  later  date.  (See  Cavalcaselle  e 
Crowe,  “  Storia  della  Pittura  Italiana,”  vol.  i.) 

P.  72|| 

The  pulpit  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  commonly  called  San 
Giovanni  fuor  civitas,  is  the  Avork  of  Fra  Guglielmo  of  Pisa,  a 
Dominican  friar,  and  pupil  of  Niccola  Pisano. 

P.  73 

The  inscription  here  cited  by  Vasari,  has  the  date  1301. 

P.  74 

Pope  Clement  V.  Avent  to  Avignon  in  1305,  and  this  toAvn 
remained  the  papal  see  until  the  year  1377,  Avhen  Pope  Gregory 
XI.  returned  to  Rome. 


P.  75* 

The  pulpit  has  of  late  been  reconstructed. 

P.  76+ 

The  enlargement  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  dates  from  the  year 
1317.  After  Giovanni  Pisano’s  death  the  campanile  Avas  finished 
by  the  tAvo  Sienese  architects  and  sculptors,  Xiccolo  di  Cecco  del 
Mercia,  and  Sano,  his  pupil,  about  the  year  1340.  These  tAvo 
artists  executed  also  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  during  the  years 
1354  and  1359. 


P.  76+ 

Giovanni  Pisano  did  not  die  in  1320,  as  Vasari  asserts  here, 
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since  we  have  records  of  works  executed  by  him  at  a  subsequent 
date.  In  the  church  Santa  Maria  dell’  Arena,  at  Padua,  he 
erected  in  1328  the  monument  of  Enrico  degli  Serovegni.  It  is 
signed  :  “  Opus  Johannis  magistri  Nicholi  de  Pisis.”  The  exact 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 


P.  76+ 

In  1313  Giovanni  Pisano  executed  at  Geneva  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Margherita,  the  wife  of  the  German  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  The  remaining  portions  of  this  sculpture  are  now 
in  the  Villa  Brignole-Sale  at  Voltri.  (See  “Archivis  Storico' 
Italiano,”  1875,  p.  327.) 


ANDREA  TAFI. 

[Born  about  1250 — died  after  1320.] 

P.  79 

The  date  on  the  inscription,  which  Vasari  here  quotes,  is  not 
1199,  as  he  says,  but  mccl. 

Pp.  80 — 81 

The  apse  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  at  Rome  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1291  by  order  of  Pope  Xiccolaus  IV.  The  beautiful 
mosaics  which  decorate  it  bear  the  signature :  u  Jacobus  Torit. 
Pictor,  hoc  opus  fecit.”  Ilis  assistant,  Fra  Jacobo  di  Camerino, 
seems  to  have  executed  the  frieze,  where  his  name  is  inscribed. 
The  mosaics  in  the  apse  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  are 
also  by  Turriti,  are  dated  1295.  (See  G.  B.  de  Rossi,  “Musaici 
delle  Chiese  di  Roma  anteriori  al  secolo  xv.”  Rome:  1872.) 

P.  81# 

These  verses  were  evidently  made  at  the  time  of  Vasari, 
possibly  in  honour  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

P.  82# 

Andrea  di  Antonio  Tafi  was  still  alive  in  1404,  when  he  made 
his  testament. 
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GADDO  GADDI. 

[Born  about  1259 — died  after  1333.] 

P.  83 

It  is  not  probable  that  Gaddo  Gaddi  should  have  been  taught 
the  art  of  mosaic-painting  by  Tafi,  since  Tafi  was  not  his  elder 
as  Vasari  asserts.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  exercised 
that  art. 

P.  84+ 

The  upper  portion  of  the  mosaics  on  the  fagade  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Rome  are  by  Filippo  Rossuti.  Underneath  there 
are  four  scenes  representing  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
According  to  Vasari  these  were  by  Gaddo  Gaddi.  (See  G.  B.  de 
Rossi,  “  Musaici  delle  Chiese  di  Roma  anteriori  al  secolo  xv.” 
Rome:  1872.) 

P.  85 f 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  mosaic  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
here  described,  is  by  Gaddi,  since  its  style  points  to  the  Byzantine 
school. 

P.  85X 

In  the  opinion  of  Cavalcaselle  and  Crowe,  some  of  the  wall- 
paintings  in  the  upper  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi  may  be 
by  Gaddo  Gaddi. 

P.  88* 

One  hundred  thousand  gold  florins  were  expended  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  about  the  year  1357. 


MARGARITONE. 

[Born  1216  (?) — died  1293  (?).] 

P.  88  + 

Margaritone,  who  probably  lived  before  Cimabue,  was  a  native 
of  Vasari’s  home,  and  there  is,  apparently,  much  patriotic  pride 
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in  all  that  the  biographer  has  to  say  about  him.  The  few  works  by 
his  hand  which  still  remain  do  not  bear  out  the  terms  of  admi¬ 
ration  which  Vasari  has  bestowed  on  his  art.  In  fact,  if  it  were 
not  for  Vasari’s  writings,  perhaps  none  of  his  works  would  have 
been  preserved  until  the  present  day.  Vasari  states  here  that 
he  worked  in  the  Greek,  or  Byzantine  manner.  But,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Byzantine  art  than  the  style  of  Margaritone’s 
pictures,  as  it  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  signed  picture  by  him 
at  the  National  Gallery,  London.  The  arrangement  of  the  com¬ 
position,  every  detail  in  it,  and  even  the  execution,  display  a 
class  of  workmanship  which  stands  independent  of  traditions,  and 
which  is  the  direct  offspring  of  the  naive  yet  barbarous  taste 
prevalent  in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages. 

P.  89+ 

This  picture  is  nowin  the  National  Gallery,  London  (No.  564). 
It  is  signed  “  Margaritus  de  Aritio  me  fecit.” 


P.  90 

The  picture  of  the  Crucifixus  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at 
Florence,  is  probably  not  by  Margaritone,  but  by  some  other 
contemporary  artist. 


P.  93f 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  Spinello,  who  lived  a  century  later 
than  Margaritone,  should  have  painted  his  portrait,  and  it  may 
be  noted  here  that  not  a  few  of  the  portraits  of  the  earliest  Italian 
masters,  published  by  Vasari  in  his  second  edition  of  the  lives,  are 
evidently  unauthentic. 


GIOTTO. 

[Born  1266— died  1336.] 

P.  94 

Antonio  Pucci  says  in  his  “  Centiloquio,”  which  has  been 
published  in  “Delizie  degli  Eruditi  Toscani,”  that  Giotto  died  in 
1336  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  thus  assigning  his  birth  to  the 
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year  1266,  and  this  we  may  accept  as  a  more  probable  date  than 
the  one  given  by  Vasari,  since  we  know  that  in  1298  Giotto 
executed  in  Rome  the  mosaic  of  the  Navicella  at  the  church  of 
San  Peter’s,  that  is  to  say  when  he  was  thirty-two  (scarcely 
twenty-two)  years  of  age.  Vasari’s  romantic  story  about  Giotto’s 
early  studies  in  drawing  is  confirmed  by  a  curious  passage  in 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  writings.  (See  J.  P.  Richter,  “  The  Literary 
Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  vol.  i.,  p.  332.)  The  same  story 
occurs  in  Ghiberti’s  “  Comentario.” 

P.  95 

See  Boccaccio,  “  Decamerone,”  Giornata  vi.,  Novella  v. 

P.  97 1| 

The  fragments  of  the  paintings  which  from  the  church  Del 
Carmine  came  to  the  Liverpool  Institution  and  to  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  are  evidently  not  by  Giotto.  It  appears  also,  from 
documents  at  Florence,  that  they  ha:l  been  executed  after  Giotto’s 
death. 


P.  98* 

The  wall  paintings  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi, 
which  Vasari  here  ascribed  to  Giotto,  are  evidently  not  by  this 
master,  but  by  some  imitator  of  his  style.  The  paintings  in 
the  old  cathedral  of  Arezzo  were  ruined  with  that  building  in 
1561. 

P.  101* 

The  earliest  fresco  paintings  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
which  Vasari  erroneously  ascribes  to  Giotto  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  “  Lives,”  and  to  Orcagna  in  his  first  edition,  appear  to 
have  been  painted  in  1371  by  Francesco  da  Volterra. 

P.  103* 

The  paintings  on  panel  by  Giotto,  formerly  in  the  old  church  of 
St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  are  now  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

P.  104* 

No  authenticated  works  from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  illu¬ 
minator  Oderigo  da  Gubbio,  have  come  down  to  us  (see  “  Giornale 
d’Eruditione  Artistica.”  Perugia:  1873,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1),  nor  do 
we  possess  works  by  his  pupil  Franco  Bolognese. 
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Pp.  105 — 106 

The  crucifixion  painted  by  Giotto  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  does  not  exist  now. 

P.  103 

Giotto  was  called  to  Avignon  in  1334  by  Pope  Benedict  XII. 
He  begun  there  to  decorate  the  papal  palace  with  representations 
of  the  lives  of  some  martyrs,  but  died  before  the  work  was 
completed. 

P.  108+ 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  these  paintings  are  not  by 
Giotto,  bnt  of  a  later  date. 

P.  Ill* 

The  paintings  ascribed  to  Giotto  in  the  various  churches  at 
llavenna  are  inferior  to  his  authenticated  works  at  Padua, 
Florence,  and  Assisi. 

P.  113+ 

This  picture  is  now  in  the  collection  of  W.  Fuller  Maitland, 
Esq. 

P.  119 

Pietro  Laureati,  or  Lorenzetti,  and  Simone  Memmi  of  Siena, 
whose  life  follows,  were  certainly  not  among  the  pupils  of  Giotto. 

P.  1 1 9f 

In  Milaneses  new  edition  of  Vasari  the  reader  will  find  Giotto’s 
“  Canzone  sopra  la  Poverta”  (vol.  i.,  pp.  426-428). 

P.  120 

The  quotation  is  from  the  Novella  lxii. 


AGOSTINO  AND  AGNOLO,  OF  SIENA. 

[Born  ....  — died  1350.]  [Born  ....  — died  1348.] 

P.  123f 

The  Fontebranda  is  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  year 
1081 ;  in  1193  it  was  enlarged  by  Maestro  Bellamino  ;  in  1242  it 
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was  covered  by  three  arches.  Dante  refers  to  it  (Inferno  30,  78)  ; 
“  Per  Fontebranda  non  darei  la  vista.” 

P.  123 

The  facade  of  the  Duorao  of  Siena  in  its  present  state  is  not 
the  work  of  Giovanni  Pisano.  It  was  began  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  at  that  time  the  work  advanced  very 
little,  and  it  was  only  completed  in  the  second  half  of  that  century 
by  Giovanni  di  Cecco. 

P.  124 

The  date  here  assigned  to  the  construction  of  that  portion  of 
the  Palazzo  Publico  of  Siena,  which  is  situated  towards  the  Via 
di  Malborghetto,  is  correct  (1308,  or  rather  1307),  but  the  docu¬ 
ments  referring  to  this  work  do  not  mention  Agostino’s  name  as 
having  been  engaged  in  it.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the 
construction  of  the  north  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  church 
of  San  Francesco. 


Pp.  124—125 

The  names  of  Agostino  and  of  his  son  Giovanni  occur  for  the 
first  time  in  1339  among  the  architects  employed  at  the  cathedral 
of  Orvieto. 


Pp.  128—129 

About  the  extensive  destructions  caused  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Po  in  1330,  see  Muratori,  “  Per.  Ital.  Script.,”  vol.  xii.,  col.  738. 

P.  131 

The  altar  in  the  church  of  San  Jacopo  at  Pistoja  is,  according 
to  Ciampi  and  Tolomei,  the  work  of  Andrea  di  Jacopo  Ognabene, 
and  was  completed  in  1316. 


P.  132 

The  church  of  Sant  Antonio  at  Venice  has  been  demolished. 
The  Venetian  artists,  Jacobello  and  Pietro  Paolo,  were  the  sons 
of  Antonio  clelle  Masegne,  or  de’  Masigni.  They  executed,  among 
other  noteworthy  works,  the  fourteen  fine  statuettes  on  the 
architrave  of  the  gallery  which  separates  the  presbyterium  from 
the  nave  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice. 
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STEFANO  AND  UGOLINO. 

[Born  1301  (?) — died  1350.]  [Born  1250  (?) — died  1339.] 

P.  137f 

Ghiberti’s  “  Ricordi  ”  were  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Cicognara,  in  his  “  Storia  della  Pittura,”  and  afterwards  in  vol.  i. 
of  the  Lemonnier  edition  of  Vasari.  The  notes  collected  by  Do¬ 
menico  Ghirlandajo  seem  to  be  lost  now. 

P.  138 

Vasari  ascribes  here  to  Stefano  the  frescoes  of  the  capella 
Buontempi  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Perugia,  but  a  few 
pages  further  he  states  that  they  were  by  Buffalmacco.  So  much 
seems  to  be  certain  that  they  are  neither  by  the  one  nor  by  the 
other,  but  by  some  unknown  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

P.  138f 

Some  portions  of  this  picture  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Rev. 
E.  Russel,  of  London,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres. 
(See  Catalogue  of  the  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  1878,  pp.  34-35.) 


PIETRO  LAURATL 
[Born  ....  — died  about  1350.] 

P.  144# 

Some  of  the  finest  wall-paintings  in  the  lower  church  of  San 
Francesco  at  Assisi  are  ascribed  by  Cavalcaselle  to  Pietro  Laurati, 
or  Lorenzetti,  as  he  is  generally  called  nowadays.  Among 
these  is  the  extensive  representation  of  the  crucifixion,  which 
Vasari  ascribes  to  Pietro  Cavallini,  and  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord 
as  well  as  the  figure  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  which 
pictures  Vasari  ascribes  to  Giotto.  Cavalcaselle  also  ascribes  to 
Lorenzetti  the  half-length  figures  of  the  Madonna,  of  St.  Francis, 
and  of  other  saints  on  the  opposite  aisle. 
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P.  144+ 

There  is  at  present  no  known  picture  by  this  artist  either  in 
his  native  town,  Siena,  or  elsewhere. 


ANDREA  PISANO. 

[Born  about  1270 — died  1348.] 

P.  144 

Andrea,  the  son  of  ser  Ugolino,  a  notary,  was  a  native  of 
Pontedera. 


P.  146 

Vasari  states  here  that  Andrea  took  for  his  model  the  few 
antique  sculptures  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  Giotto’s 
manner  of  drawing.  He  apparently  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Andrea  must  have  seen  also  the  sculptures  executed  in  his  native 
town  by  Niccola  and  Giovanni  Pisano.  Moreover,  we  learn  from 
the  documents  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo  di  Pisa,  quoted  by 
Ciampi,  that  Andrea  had  been  an  assistant  of  Giovanni  Pisano. 

P.  147f 

These  statues  are  now  in  the  Orti  Oricellari,  and  some  of 
them  have  lately  been  placed  on  the  Stradone  del  Poggio  Im- 
periale,  outside  the  Porta  Romana.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  really  by  the  hand  of  Andrea.  The  earliest 
record  in  the  account  books  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo  of  Florence 
about  statues  destined  for  the  faqade  of  the  cathedral  date  from 
the  year  1357,  when  Andrea  was  dead. 

P.  147+ 

Alberto  Arnoldi  was  a  Lombard,  who  came  to  Florence 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Pp.  147-48 

The  decorative  carvings  in  wood  of  the  Misericordia  were 
executed  in  1515  by  Noferi  d’ Antonio  di  Noferi.  Carota  was  not 
the  appellation  of  this  artist,  as  Vasari  states,  but  of  Antonio  di 
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Marco  di  Giano.  Noferi  was  paid  231  lire  for  liis  work,  and 
Ridolfo  del  Gkirlandajo  eighty -four  lire  for  the  three  predella 
pictures.  The  marble  figure  of  the  Madonna  by  Andrea  was 
executed  in  1361  for  sixteen  gold  florins.  It  stands  now  on  the 
fin^ade  of  the  Misericordia  towards  the  baptistery. 

Pp.  148-49 

In  January,  1330,  Andrea  was  commissioned  to  execute  the 
bronze  doors  of  the  baptistery  of  Florence,  for  which  Giotto  had 
made  designs.  Three  goldsmiths  assisted  him  in  the  modelling 
work,  which  took  only  four  months.  The  casting  was  at  first 
undertaken  by  a  Venetian  bell-founder,  but  he  having  failed, 
Andrea  was  entrusted  with  it.  The  bronze  doors  with  their 
marble  framework  were  placed  on  the  spot  in  1336. 

P.  149* 

This  altar  had  been  executed  in  1313,  and  it  is  therefore  very 
doubtful  whether  it  was  really  by  Andrea  Pisano. 


BUONAMICO  BUFFALMACO. 

[Born  .  .  .  . — Died  1351.] 

P.  154 

Of  this  artist  no  works  have  come  down  to  the  present  day. 
lie  is  mentioned  by  Boccaccio,  “  Decamerone,”  Giornata  viii. 
Novella  3,  6,  9  ;  and  Giornata  ix.  Novella  5  ;  and  by  Sacchetti, 
Novella  191,  161,  164,  and  192. 

P.  167* 

From  documents  we  learn  that  those  pictures  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  which  Vasari  ascribes  here  to  BufFalmaco,  were 
painted  about  the  year  1391  by  Pietro  di  Puccio  of  Orvieto. 


TOL.  I.] 
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AMBRUOGIO  LORENZETTI. 

[Born  .  .  .  . — Died  about  1338.] 

P.  17411 

For  the  same  place  Lorenzetti  painted  also  a  panel  picture, 
representing  the  Annunciation.  It  is  signed  with  the  artist’s 
name,  and  bears  the  date  1344.  It  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Instituto  delle  Belle  Arti. 

P.  176* 

Vasari  does  not  mention,  and,  in  fact,  does  not  seem  to  have 
known,  that  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  or  di  Lorenzo,  was  the  brother 
of  Pietro  di  Lorenzo,  whom  he  calls  Laurati.  These  two  artists, 
who  worked  together  in  several  large  decorative  works,  are,  next 
to  Duccio  and  Simone  Martini,  the  most  important  artists  of  the 
earlier  Sienese  school. 


PIETRO  CAVALLINI. 

[Born  .  .  .  — Died  1364?] 

P.  177 

There  is  no  documentary  evidence  for  any  of  the  facts 
related  by  Vasari  about  the  life  of  this  artist.  He  states  that 
Cavallini  visited  Florence,  Assisi,  and  Orvieto,  which  we  may 
believe.  He  omits,  however,  to  mention  that  he  was  staying 
also  at  Naples,  a  fact  about  which  there  is  a  contemporary 
record.  In  June,  1309,  King  Charles  II.  of  Naples  ordered  a 
high  salary  to  be  paid  to  “  Magister  Cavallinus  de  Roma,  pictor,” 
who  at  the  time  had  a  house  there.  (See  H.  W.  Schultz, 
“  Denkmaler  der  Kunst  des  Mittelalters  in  Unteritalien,” 
Dresden,  1860,  vol.  iii.  p.  76;  vol.  iv.  p.  127.) 

P.  177* 

Cavallini  was  an  artist  of  repute  when  Giotto  came  to  Rome, 
and  we  may  therefore  doubt  whether  he  became  a  disciple  and 
assistant  of  Giotto’s,  as  Vasari  says  here. 
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P.  177t 

The  mosaics  in  the  apse  of  S.  Maria  di  Trastevere  represent 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  enthroned  and  surrounded  by  saints. 
Below  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  centre  a 
medallion  containing  a  Madonna  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
with  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  donor  Bertoldo  Stefaneschi,  who, 
as  appears  from  documents,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  border  of  this 
medallion  contains  the  letter  “  P,”  placed  in  a  circle,  evidently 
the  artist’s  signature.  In  a  copy  of  these  mosaics,  in  water¬ 
colours,  made  in  1640,  and  now  in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Borne, 
the  fragment  of  the  full  signature  is  to  be  seen  :  “  (hoc  op)  vs 
(fee)  it  petrvs.  .  .  .” — apparently  pointing  to  Pietro  Cavallini. 
(See  G.  B.  de  Kossi,  “  Musaici  cristiani  e  saggi  di  pavimenti  delle 
chiese  di  Koma,”  1872,  vii.  and  viii.)  The  style  of  these  mosaics 
is  additional  evidence  that  Cavallini  was  neither  a  pupil  of 
Giotto’s,  nor  a  follower  of  his  art. 

P.  177  § 

The  facade  of  the  church  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura  is  deco¬ 
rated  by  modern  mosaics.  There  are  no  traces  of  those  by 
Cavallini. 


Pp.  177-178 

The  fragments  of  mediaeval  fresco-paintings  in  the  cloisters  of 
San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura  are  different  from  the  style  of  Cavallini’ s 
authenticated  works. 

P.  150f 

In  the  opinion  of  Cavalcaselle  this  crucifix  is  of  a  later  date ; 
perhaps  of  the  time  of  Donatello. 

P.  181 

The  works  in  and  near  Pistoja  by  Giovanni  of  Pistoja,  whose 
full  name  was  Giovanni  di  Bartolomeo  Cristiani,  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ciampi,  Tolomei,  and  Tigri.  A  triptychon  by  him  in 
the  Oratory  de’  Gherardi  Pieraccini,  near  Pistoja,  bears  the 
signature  “  Johannes  Bartholomei  de  Pistorio  fecit.” 
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SIMONE  MARTINI  AND  LIPPO  MEMMI. 

[Born  1285  (?) — Died  1344.]  [Born  ....  Died  1357  (?)] 

P.  182+ 

Simone  was  tlie  son  of  Martino,  and  a  relative  of  Lippo,  who 
was  a  son  of  Memmo  di  Filippuccio.  Memmo  had  also  been  a 
painter. 

P.  183 

Simone  was  a  disciple  of  Duccio,  not  of  Giotto.  The  style  of 
his  works  is  throughout  Sienese. 


P.  183 

Simone  went  to  Avignon  in  February,  1339,  with  his  brother 
Donato,  who  was  his  assistant,  and  stayed  there  until  his  death. 
The  wall  paintings  he  executed  there  in  the  Pope’s  palace  are 
still  to  be  seen. 


P.  185* 

It  can  only  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  wall  decorations  of 
the  Capella  degli  Spagnuoli.  the  chapter-house  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  are  the  work  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  believe  them  to  be  by  Andrea  da  Firenze  and 
by  Antonio  Veneziano. 


P.  185+ 

The  figure  which  Vasari  asserts  to  represent  Madonna  Laura 
is  now  believed  to  be  an  allegorical  representation  of  Pleasure  ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  male  portraits  are  meant  for  the  personages 
here  enumerated.  They  are  more  probably  likenesses  of  note¬ 
worthy  contemporaries. 

P.  188+ 

Simone’s  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  Santa  Caterina  was 
painted  in  1320.  Portions  of  it  are  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Pisa,  and  at  the  Seminary.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  panel-paintings  by  the 

artist.  See  Bonaini,  “  Memorie  inedite.” 

'  ■ 
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P.  189J 

Vasari  omits  to  mention  the  highly  important  wall  paintings, 
which  Simone  executed  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi. 
They  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  San  Martino,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  fascinating  paintings  ever  produced  by  a 
Trecento  artist.  In  the  life  of  Giotto,  Vasari  ascribed  them  to 
Puccio  Capanna. 


TADDEO  GADDI. 

[Born  about  1300 — Died  1366.] 

P.  192f 

The  pictures  here  ascribed  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  are,  according  to 
documents,  by  Giovanni  di  Cavenzajo  (a  place  near  Como),  or  as 
he  is  generally  called,  Giovanni  da  Milano.  They  were  executed 
in  1365. 

P.  1 95  § 

The  present  building  of  Or  San  Michele  was  begun  in  1336, 
but  G.  Milanesi  considers  it  highly  improbable  that  Taddeo 
Gaddi  had  ever  been  employed  as  an  architect.  (See  the  Sansoni 
edition  of  Vasari,  Florence,  1878,  vol.  i.  pp.  587-591.) 

P.  201* 

There  is  no  picture  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

P.  202-f 

Those  wall  paintings  at  Assisi  which  Vasari  ascribes  here  to 
Giovanni  da  Milano,  are  stated  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
to  be  by  Giotto. 


ANDREA  ORCAGNA. 

[Born  1308  (?) — Died  1368.] 

P.  204f 

There  is  no  record  in  any  of  the  Florentine  documents  of  the 
time  which  supports  Vasari’s  statement  about  the  profession  of 
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ANDREA  ORCAGNA. 

Orcagna’s  father.  Andrea  certainly  began  his  artistic  career  by 
studying  painting,  probably  under  the  guidance  of  his  brother 
Nardo.  In  1343  he  became  a  member  of  the  painters’  guild,  and 
only  nine  years  later  he  was  received  into  the  guild  of  sculptors. 
His  name  is  here  given  as  :  “  Andrea  Cionis,  vocatus  Arcangnolus, 
pictor  populi  Sancti  Michaelis  de  Yicedominis.”  Nardo,  the 
name  of  his  brother,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Lionardo.  Vasari, 
however,  calls  him  Bernardo. 

P.  205f 

The  picture  ascribed  to  Orcagna  in  the  Lombardi  Baldi 
collection  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  (See  J.  P. 
Richter,  “Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery,”  London,  1883, 

p.  12.) 

P.  208f 

The  pictures  in  the  Campo  Santo,  which  Vasari  here  ascribes 
to  Orcagna,  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Sienese 
painters.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  ascribe  them  to  the 
brothers  Lorenzetti. 

P.  209 f 

Giuliano  di  Giovanni  cli  Castellano  of  Montelupo,  called 
Sollazzino,  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  year  1470.  In  1506 
and  1509  he  is  mentioned  as  staying  at  Pistoja*,  1513  as  being  at 
Serravalle,  and  in  1516  at  Casole  in  the  Sienese  territory.  Later 
on  he  went  to  Pisa,  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1543.  The 
first  restoration  of  the  wall-paintings  in  the  Campo  Santo  was  due 
to  Cecco  di  Piero,  who  in  1379  was  engaged  in  this  work  in 
company  with  other  unknown  artists. 

P.  210* 

See  also  Filippo  Villani,  “  De  civitatis  Florentiae  famosis  civibus .” 

P.  210 

Andrea  Orcagna’s  brother  Jacopo  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
painting,  not  to  sculpture. 


P.  211f 

Orcagna  died  eight  years  before  the  construction  of  the  loggia 
was  begun.  The  architects  of  this  magnificent  building  were 
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Benci  di  Cione  and  Simone  di  Francesco  Talenti.  (See  Passerini, 
Curiosita  storico-artisticlie :  La  Loo-oia  de’  Priori.) 

P.  212* 

Tlie  statues  of  the  Virtues  were  designed  by  Angelo  Gaddi  in 
1383  and  1386,  and  sculptured  by  Piero  Tedesco,  Giovanni  di 
Fetto,  and  Jacopo  di  Piero. 


P.  214 [| 

Burchiello  lived  half  a  century  after  Giotto.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1448. 

P.  214^[ 

See  Milaneses  edition  of  Vasari,  vol.  i.  p.  608,  where  the 
reasons  are  indicated  why  the  date  of  Orcagna’s  death  should  be 
assigned  to  the  year  1368,  and  that  of  his  birth  to  the  year  1308. 

P.  2 1 6  § 

The  painter  Mariotto  di  ISTardo  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Orcagna  family.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Florentine  sculptor 
Leonardo,  or  Aar  do,  di  Cione,  and  died  in  1424. 

P.  217* 

This  picture  is  now  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Academy  at 

Pisa. 


TOMMASO  GIOTTINO. 

[Born  .  .  .  . — Died  .  .  .  .] 

P.  218. 

In  compiling  this  biography  Vasari  seems  to  have  mingled 
together  three  different  painters.  There  was  at  Florence  a 
painter,  Maso  di  Band,  of  whom  there  are  a  few  scanty  records 
under  the  date  of  the  years  1343  and  1330.  Another  artist  with 
the  name  of  Giotto  di  maestro  Stefano,  is  referred  to  also  in 
a  document  of  the  year  1369,  and  some  time  previous  to  that 
date,  may  have  had  the  nickname  of  Giottino  because  of  his  few 
merits.  There  was  also  a  certain  Tommaso  di  Stefano,  who  in 
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1385  became  a  member  of  the  guild  of  sculptors,  and  who 
executed  a  statue  on  the  campanile  of  the  cathedral,  which 
Ghiberti  ascribes  to  Maso,  and  Vasari  to  Tommaso,  called 
Giottino.  The  pictures  which  Vasari  describes  in  these  chapters 
are  mostly  unimportant,  and  in  consideration  of  their  disputed 
authorship  they  cannot  claim  any  other  interest  but  of  being 
specimens  of  the  school  of  Giotto. 

P.  224+ 

Tossicani,  or  more  probably  Toscani,  seems  to  have  been  of 
Florence,  not  of  Arezzo  ;  he  died  in  1403.  He  executed  amongst 
other  works  the  wall  paintings  in  the  chapel  Ardinghelli  of  the 
church  Santa  Trinita  at  Florence,  erroneously  ascribed  by  Vasari 
to  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco.  Michelini,  or  as  G.  Milanesi  suggests, 
Michele  di  Maso  Michelozzo,  became,  in  1358,  a  member  of  the 
painters’  guild. 


GIOVANNI  DAL  PONTE. 

[Born  1307 — Died  1365.] 

P.  226 

As  in  the  preceding  Life  Vasari  was  led  to  make  one  artist 
out  of  three,  he  has  in  this  chapter  also  assigned  to  one  artist  the 
works  originated  by  two,  if  not  more,  distinct  persons.  There 
are,  in  fact,  so  many  painters  bearing  the  Christian  name  of 
Giovanni,  that  it  becomes  an  almost  impossible  task  to  comment 
on  the  details  here  given. 


AGNOLO  GADDI. 

[Born  ....  Died  1396.] 

P.  232 

Vasari  here  states  that  the  hall  of  the  municipal  palace 
(Palazzo  del  Podesta)  was  vaulted  under  the  direction  of  Agnolo 
Gaddi.  This  work  was  begun  in  1333,  when  Agnolo  Gaddi 

o  7  o 
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must  have  been  very  young.  It  was  completed  in  1340  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect  Neri  Fioravanti.  It  is  therefore 
highly  improbable  that  Agnolo  Gaddi,  who,  as  far  as  we  know, 
never  practised  architecture,  should  have  been  called  upon  in 
such  an  important  case  as  this. 


P.  233 1| 

Stefano  da  Verona,  or,  as  he  signs  his  name,  Stefano  da  Zevio, 
was  a  pupil  of  Vittore  Pisano.  His  manner  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Agnolo  Gaddi,  and  of  the  school  of  Giotto  in  general. 

P.  234* 

See  also  Milanesi’s  edition  of  Vasari,  vol.  i.  pp.  642,  643,  note. 
The  illuminator  Pietro  da  Perugia  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  celebrated  Pietro  Perugino.  Vasari  refers  here  either  to 
Pietro  Paolo  della  Monna,  or  to  Pietro  di  maestro  Meo,  two 
artists  of  but  little  merit,  who  lived  both  at  the  time  of  Pope 
Pius  II.  (See  “  Giornale  di  erudizione  artistica,”  Perugia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  309  and  310  ;  vol.  vi.  p.  129.) 


P.  234f 

There  are  no  pictures  by  Agnolo  Gaddi  in  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  at  Assisi. 


P.  234+ 

The  best  Italian  edition  of  Cennini’s  u  Trattato  ”  is  by  Gaetano 
and  Carlo  Milanesi,  Florence,  1859. 


BERNA. 

[Born  .  .  .  .- — Died  1381  ?] 

P.  240 

There  is  a  signed  picture  by  Luca  di  Tome  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Siena,  and  another  in  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Pisa.  They  bear  the  dates  1367  and  1366. 


DUCCIO. 
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DUCCIO. 

[The  first  mention  of  this  master  is  in  1282,  the  last  in  1339.] 

P.  241  + 

The  painter  Guido  does  not  hold  an  exceptional  position  in 
the  history  of  Sienese  art,  since  the  picture  which  was  hitherto 
believed  to  have  been  executed  in  1221,  really  dates  from  the 
year  1281.  (See  G.  Milanesi,  Scritti  varj  ;  Della  vera  eta  di 
I  Guido  pittore  Senese  e  della  celebre  sua  tavola  in  San  Domenico 
:  di  Siena,”  Siena,  1873.) 


P  242* 

In  October,  1308,  Duccio  received  the  commission  for  this 
celebrated  picture,  and  finished  it  in  1311.  2,000  gold  florins 

were  paid  for  it  (some  say  3,000),  because  of  the  extensive  use  of 
gold  and  ultramarine  which  the  painter  had  to  make. 

P.  242  j 

There  is  a  small  but  very  fine  picture  by  Duccio  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London  (No.  566).  It  is  a  triptych  with  the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Christ  in  the  centre.  (See  J.  P.  Richter,  “  Italian  Art 
at  the  National  Gallery,”  pp.  8-9.) 

P.  243 

The  very  scanty  information  about  Moccio  in  contemporary 
documents  shows  that  he  was  a  native  of  Perugia.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  account-books  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at 
Florence,  but  some  work  in  the  Cathedral  of  Siena  was  done 
under  his  directions. 


Pjk  243-244 

The  monument  of  the  bishop  Simone  (not  Fra  Zenone) 
Vigilanti,  at  Ancona,  is  not  the  work  of  Moccio,  but  of  Andrea 
da  Firenze.  The  doors  of  San  Francesco,  and  of  Sant  Agostino, 
at  Ancona,  are  by  Giorgio  da  Sebenico. 


* 
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ANTONIO  VINIZIANO. 

[Flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.] 

P.  244+ 

Antonio  di  Francesco  da  Venezia  became  in  1374  a  member 
of  the  painters’  guild  at  Florence.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  a  Florentine  painter,  Antonio  di  Francesco  Vanni,  who 
entered  the  guild  in  1382.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the 
works  here  ascribed  to  Antonio  Viniziano  were  by  the  latter 
artist. 


P.  249* 

The  tabernacle  by  Antonio  Viniziano,  at  Nuovoli,  near  Prato, 
is  still  in  its  place;  the  pictures,  however,  are  not  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  They  represent  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross 
in  the  centre,  and  at  the  sides  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin. 

o 


JACOPO  DI  CASENTINO. 

[Flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.] 

P.  252 

There  is  a  probably  genuine  picture  by  Jacopo  da  Casentino 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  It  comes  from  Prato  Vecchio, 
and  is  a  representation  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  lifted  up  into 
Heaven ;  with  various  saints,  and  other  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Evangelist  (No.  580). 


P.  254. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Florentine  brotherhood  of 

c1 

painters  were  published  by  Balclinucci,  and  also  by  Gaye, 
“  Carteggio  inedito,”  vol.  ii. 
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SPINELLO  ARETINO. 

[Born  1333 — Died  1410.] 

P.  255 

The  two  Spinello  families,  of  Florence  and  of  Arezzo,  were 
not  connected  with  each  other. 

P.  259f 

The  dates  here  given,  1334  and  1338,  are  probably  a  printer’s 
error  of  the  first  edition,  and  stand  for  1384  and  1388.  Some 
fragments  of  wall-paintings,  possibly  by  Spinello,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  at  Arezzo. 

P.  259 + 

Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  ascribe  the  Pieta  with  St. 
John  to  Jacopo  da  Casentino. 

P.  267 

Spinello  was  called  to  Pisa  in  1391  by  the  chief  of  the  works 
of  the  cathedral. 

P.  268+ 

In  the  Galleria  delle  Belle  Arti  at  Florence  there  is  a  picture 
by  Spinello,  representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  saints, 
which  was  executed  in  1401  for  the  monastery  of  Santa  Felicita. 
He  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Niccolo  di  Pietro  Gerini,  and 
Lorenzo  di  Niccolo.  An  engraving  of  the  picture  will  be  found  in 
the  publication  “  Galleria  della  I.  e  R.  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti.” 

P.  269f 

Spinello  had  two  sons,  the  painter  Parri,  born  in  1387,  and 
Baldazzare,  born  in  1405,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an 
artist.  Forzore,  here  mentioned  by  V asari,  was  not  the  son,  but 
the  nephew  of  Spinello.  Another  Forzore,  who  was  also  a  gold¬ 
smith,  is  mentioned  by  Vasari  in  the  Lives  of  Agostino  and 
Agnolo.  He  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  was  the  son  of  Spinello  di  ser  Forzore. 
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GIIERARDO  STARNINA. 

[Born  1354? — Died  1408  ?] 

P.  271 

In  the  lists  of  the  fraternity  of  painters  the  artist’s  name 
reads  as  follows,  under  the  date  of  the  year  1387  :  “  Gherardo 
d’  Jacopo  Starna  dipintore.”  Starna,  meaning  partridge,  was  the 
nickname  of  his  father. 

P.  272* 

These  paintings  represent  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  four 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Cinelli,  “Bellezze  di  Firenze,”  says  that 
they  are  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
ascribe  them  to  Agnolo  Gaddi  (vol.  i.  p.  494). 

P.  273f 

The  now  fragmentary  pictures  of  Sant’  Antonio  Abbate  at 
Pistoja  exhibit  very  little  artistic  merit.  They  appear  to  be 
the  Avork  of  different  hands. 


LIPPO. 

[Born  1357 — Died  after  1430.] 

P.  275f 

In  the  fourteenth  century  there  Avere  at  Florence  several 
painters  with  the  name  of  Lippi  or  Filippi.  The  list  of  the 
painters’  guild  contains  no  less  than  ten  Lippi.  Vasari  seems 
to  haAre  included  in  this  biography  the  productions  of  seAreral  of 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 

P.  277f 

The  wings  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  Baptistery  of  Florence, 
Avliich  are  now  lost,  were  painted  in  1315  by  Lippo  di  Benivieni. 
In  the  Casa  Alessandri  at  Florence  there  is  a  picture  Avith  the 
signature  “Lippus  me  fecit.”  possibly  by  the  same  artist.  The 
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mosaics  of  the  Baptistery  were  repaired  in  1402  by  Lippo  di 
Corso,  who  two  years  later  repaired  also  the  mosaics  of  the 
fagade  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte.  He  is  last  heard  of  in  1430. 

P.  278+ 

There  is  a  signed  picture  of  this  inferior  artist,  representing  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  in  the  National  Gallery,  London  (No.  752). 


DON  LORENZO. 

[Born  about  1370 — Died  1425  ?] 

P.  280* 

Don  Lorenzo  di  Giovanni  is  the  name  given  to  the  artist  in 
the  document  that  records  his  reception  into  the  monastery, 
which  took  place  in  December,  1391.  His  Christian  name  had 
been  Piero. 


P.  280f 

This  picture  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 

P.  282f 

For  more  particulars  about  this  artist  see  Milanesi’s  edition  of 
Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  22,  note. 


P.  282 

The  illuminations  of  the  books  of  the  monastery  of  San  Mattia 
di  Murano  were  executed  by  Don  Niccolb  Rosselli  [born  1407 — 
died  1471  ]. 


TADDEO  BARTOLI. 

[Born  1363 — Died  1422.] 

P.  285  § 

In  1407  the  paintings  of  this  chapel  were  completed  by  Taddeo 
Bartolo,  who  in  the  same  year  begun  the  colossal  figure  of  San 
Cristofauo,  which  is  in  the  ante-room  of  the  chapel.  The  series 
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of  portraits  of  celebrated  Roman  statesmen  and  tbe  figures  of 
the  Roman  gods  were  finished  in  1414. 


P.  286+ 

The  two  pictures  by  Bartoli  at  San  Gemignano  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Palazzo  Publico. 

P.  287* 

This  picture  is  now  at  Vienna.  But  other  works  by  Bartoli 
in  the  same  church  of  San  Francesco,  which  had  been  covered 
by  whitewash,  have  of  late  been  discovered,  and  are  now  to  be 
seen  there.  One  of  them  is  signed  :  “  tadevs  bartoli  de  senis 
pinxit  hoc  opvs  anno  dni  1397.” 

P.  287f 

The  Duomo  and  the  church  of  San  Michele  at  Volterra  contain 
also  pictures  by  Bartoli. 

P.  287 § 

The  Pinacoteca  and  the  church  of  Sant  Agostino  at  Perugia 

©  © 

contain  some  pictures  by  Bartoli. 

At  Siena  there  is  one  picture  by  him  in  the  church  de’  Servi. 

P.  288* 

Domenico  Bartoli  was  born  at  Asciano,  a  place  near  Siena,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  is  a  picture  by 
him  in  the  church  of  Sant7  Agostino  at  Asciano. 

P.  289* 

The  only  picture  in  the  Louvre  ascribed  to  Taddeo  Bartoli, 
is  a  half-length  figure  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  bought  in  1864. 

©  O  y  O 


LORENZO  DI  BICCI. 

[Born  1350?— Died  1427.] 

P.  289 

Nearly  all  the  pictures  ascribed  by  Vasari  to  Lorenzo  di  Bicci 
are  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  Neri  di  Bicci.  In  other  respects 
also  his  biography  is  full  of  errors. 
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Pp .  291-292 

The  Crucifixion  here  described  was  painted  in  1469  by  Neri 
di  Bicci. 


P.  292* 

These  pictures  were  executed,  not  Rieeiardo  di  messer 
Niccolb,  as  Vasari  says,  but  for  Tommaso  di  Leonardo  Spinelli. 
Their  date  is  not  1418,  but  1440,  that  is  to  say,  many  years  after 
Lorenzo  di  Bicci’s  death. 


P.  295  § 

The  drawing-  for  the  monument  of  Marsili  was  made  in  1439 

o 

by  Bicci,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  di  Bicci. 

P.  297* 

The  only  work  by  Lorenzo  di  Bicci  which  is  authenticated 
by  documents  is  the  figure  of  San  Niccolb  above  the  door  of  the 
Spedale  di  San  Matteo,  executed  in  1412. 

P.  297 f 

Bicci  was  born  in  1373  and  died  in  1452.  A  detailed  account 
of  his  works  is  given  by  Milanesi  in  his  edition  of  Vasari,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  63-68.  There  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  their  merit  as 
works  of  art. 


JACOPO  DELLA  QUERCIA. 

[Born  1371 — died  1438.] 

P.  314* 

Some  of  the  statues  on  the  faqade  of  the  Cathedral,  Siena,  have 
of  late  been  transferred  into  the  museum  of  the  cathedral. 
Those  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  It 
may  be  that  the  artist  left  Siena  for  the.  reasons  here  given,  i.e., 
in  1391,  when  Malavolti  was  banished,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
at  so  early  a  date  he  had  done  all  these  works  for  the  cathedral, 
the  less  so  as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  account-books  of 
that  building  before  1417. 

D 
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P.  316f 

Jacopo  della  Quercia  did  not  go  to  Bologna  soon  after  the 
competition  for  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence. 
This  competition  took  place  in  1402,  i.e.  the  same  year  in  which 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio  was  murdered,  of  whom  Vasari  says  that 
it  was  he  who  patroniMd  the  artist  at  Bologna.  He  was  called 
to  Bologna  in  1425  by  the  Archbishop  d’Arli,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  commissioned  to  make  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  but  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  only  in  1430.  In  1438  he  executed  the  statue 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  at  the  Cathedral  of  Ferrara,  where  it 
is  still  to  be  seen. 

P.  318* 

These  very  fine  figures  in  relief  have  of  late  been  restored  by 
Prof.  E.  de  Fabris.  At  present  the  work  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Nanni  di  Banco  and  to  Donatello,  who,  according  to  documents, 
received  payment  for  this  work  in  1418  and  in  1421. 

P.  318f 

The  first  contract  for  the  erection  of  this  fountain,  called 
Gaja,  is  dated  1409.  He  began  the  work  in  1412,  when  a  new 
contract  was  made.  In  1419  the  whole  was  completed  and  paid 
for  at  the  price  of  2280  florins. 

P.  319* 

At  present  the  monument  is  replaced  by  a  modern  copy,  the 
original  having  been  sheltered  in  the  museum  of  the  cathedral. 


P.  319 

Only  one  of  the  alto-relievos  in  bronze  on  the  baptismal  font 
of  San  Giovanni  is  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia.  It  represents  the 
vocation  of  St.  Joachim  (1430);  the  others  are  by  Donatello 
and  by  Ghiberti.  The  framework  in  marble  of  the  baptismal 
font  had  been  entrusted  to  him  in  1427.  In  1436  he  became 
warden  of  the  cathedral. 

P.  320 § 

Matteo  Civitali,  who  was  born  in  1435  and  died  in  1501,  was 
probably  a  pupil  of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  not  of  Jacopo  della 
Quercia  (see  J.  Biirchhardt’s  “  Cicerone,”  edited  by  Dr.  Bode, 
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Leipzig,  1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  373).  Between  1472  and  1492 
he  received  several  commissions  at  Lucca,  his  native  place. 
The  tempietto  described  by  Vasari  was  executed  during  the 
years  1482  and  1484.  Perhaps  his  finest  works  are  the  statues 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Genoa,  executed  between  the  years  1492  and 
1496. 


P.  32 1# 

This  statue  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca. 

NICCOLO  OF  AREZZO. 

[Born  ....  — was  still  living  in  1444.] 

The  sculptor  and  architect,  Niccolb  di  Piero  de’  Lamberto,  of 
Arezzo,  notwithstanding  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Vasari, 
who  was  his  fellow-countryman,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
artist  of  special  merit,  if  we  judge  from  those  works  of  his  which 
are  still  in  existence.  But,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  the 
notes  to  Vasari’s  “Life  of  Margaritone”  (see  pp.  11,  12  of  this 
volume),  the  writer,  very  naturally,  took  a  special  interest  in 
those  artists  who  were  born  and  worked  at  his  native  place,  and 
thus  occasionally  pronounced  favourable  opinions  of  inferior  Avorks. 
In  reading  such  biographies  we  must  be  especially  on  our  guard. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  admit  that  in  these  very 
chapters  the  writer  gives  a  great  number  of  facts  about  which  he 
must  have  been  better  informed  than  could  possibly  be  the  case 
when  writing  about  artists  whose  works  he  only  saw  when 
travelling  about. 

P.  322 

The  two  statues  at  the  Campanile  of  Florence  Cathedral,  which 
are  here  described  as  by  Niccolb,  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 
Their  attribution  to  this  artist  rests  alone  on  the  authority  of 
Vasari. 


P.  324f 

The  praise  which  Vasari  bestows  on  this  work  is  no  doubt 
exaggerated.  The  two  figures  represent  the  Virgin  and  the 
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Angel  of  the  Annunciation.  In  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  the 
head  is  wanting. 

P.  32 5 

As  to  the  competition  for  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistery 
at  Florence,  see  p.  45  of  this  volume  (note  to  p.  364). 

P.  325 f 

The  name  of  the  artist  is  thus  entered  in  the  Guild-book  of 
the  painters;  “Nicholo  di  Piero  scarpellatore  aretino  mccccx.” 
The  earliest  date  of  the  commissions  given  to  him  by  the  wardens 
of  Florence  Cathedral  is  the  year  1388.  In  1394  and  in  1396 
he  executed  for  them  the  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  of  our 
Saviour.  After  these  he  made  the  statues  of  St.  Augustin  and 
St.  Gregory  to  be  placed  in  tabernacles  on  the  side  of  the  portal 
(they  were  removed  later  on).  From  1402  until  1408  he  worked 
at  the  ornaments  of  the  side-door  in  front  of  the  Via  de’  Servi. 
The  figure  of  St.  Mark,  described  above  (vol.  i.  p.  324,  note  *), 
was  made  during  the  years  1408  and  1419.  After  the  year  1419  his 
name  does  not  appear  any  more  in  the  account-books  of  Florence 
Cathedral.  From  1408  to  1410  Niccolo  executed  the  fine  orna¬ 
mentation  at  the  entrance-door  of  Or  San  Michele.  Niccolo 
of  Arezzo  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  1444  as  giving  an 
estimate  of  a  drawing  for  some  bronze  works  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Prato,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  the  same  artist. 

P.  326 

As  an  appendix  to  the  life  of  the  Aretine  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect  Niccolo,  Vasari  gives  an  account  of  some  early  pictures  of 
the  Ferrarese  school,  to  be  found  at  Bologna.  These  fresco 
paintings  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Mezzaratta,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  are  so  inferior  that  even  specialists  will  not 
consider  them  worth  any  serious  attention. 

P.  326 i 

The  fresco  paintings  in  the  Schifanoja  Palace  at  Ferrara  are 
by  the  hand  of  two  or  three  unknown  Farrarese  masters,  but 
certainly  not  by  Cosimo  Tura.  About  this  great  artist,  of  whom 
Vasari  gives  a  very  scanty  account,  see  note  to  vol.  ii.  p.  127 
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DELLO. 

[Born  1404 — still  living  about  1464.] 

P.  327 t 

Dello  became  a  member  of  the  painter’s  guild  in  1433,  not  in 
1417.  Dello  is  most  probably  an  abbreviation  of  Daniello. 

P.  327  + § 

Neither  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  nor  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  were  by  Dello,  as  Vasari 
says.  Documents  show  that  these  works  were  executed  in  1424 
by  Lorenzo  di  Bicci. 

P.  327 1 1 

Dello  executed  also  Avorks  in  brass.  In  1425,  when  very 
young,  he  made  a  statue  in  this  material  to  strike  the  hours  on 
the  tower  of  the  town  hall  at  Siena.  The  document  referring  to 
it  gives  his  name  as  Dello  Xicliolai  de  Florentia.  lie  had  gone 
to  Siena  because  his  father,  a  tailor  by  profession,  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  Florentine  territory  for  political  reasons. 

P.  330+ 

The  above  described  works  by  Dello  were  most  probably 
executed  after  his  return  from  Spain.  In  the  life  of  Paolo 
Uccello  (see  vol.  i.  p.  355),  we  are  told  that  this  artist  introduced 
Dello’s  portrait  in  the  fresco  paintings  in  the  cloister  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  where  both  seem  to  have  worked  contempora¬ 
neously.  In  this  portrait  Dello’s  features  are  not  those  of  a 
young  man.  In  1427  he  had  left  Siena  for  Venice,  where  he 
remained  until  1433,  when  he  went  to  Spain  and  settled  first  at 
Seville.  He  returned  to  Florence  in  1446,  but  in  1448  or  there¬ 
about  he  left  again  for  Spain.  Filarete,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  treatise  on  architecture,  written  between  the  years  1464  and 
1466,  mentions  Dello  as  being  still  alive. 
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NANNI  D’ ANTONIO  DI  BANCO. 

[Born  1300 — died  1421.] 

P.  332f 

Vasari  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Nanni  d’ Antonio  di  Banco 
descended  from  a  rich  family.  Documents  show  on  the  contrary 
that  his  ancestors  had  been  stone-cntters.  He  himself  entered 
that  gnild  in  1405. 

P.  335* 

The  date  of  the  artist’s  death  is  probably  1421,  according  to  a 
manuscript  in  the  Strozzi  collection. 


LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA. 

[Born  1400 — died  1482.] 

P.  336* 

It  remains  an  open  question  who  was  the  master  of  Luca 
della  Robbia.  Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni,  named  by  Vasari,  was 
engaged  from  1355  to  1371  to  execute  the  silver  decoration  on  the 
altar  of  the  church  of  San  Jacopo  at  Pistoja.  From  these  data 
it  becomes  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have  taught  young 
Ghiberti,  whose  artistic  education  might  have  begun  when  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  Baldinucci’s  statement  is  a  mere 
supposition,  supported  by  no  facts. 

P.  336 

It  is  impossible  that  Luca  della  Robbia  should  have  served 
Sigismondo  Malatesta  at  so  early  a  period  as  is  stated  here  by 
Vasari.  This  prince  was  born  in  1417.  In  1447  lie  ordered  the 
erection  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  and  some  time  later 
the  chapel  of  San  Sigismondo  within  that  church.  Its  monuments 
in  marble  are  attributed  by  Vasari  (in  the  “  Life  of  Filarete  ”)  to 
Simone,  an  artist  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
Donatello. 
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In  1437,  on  May  30,  Luca  was  commissioned  to  do  the  reliefs 
on  the  campanile  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence,  and  in  1440  he 
had  already  finished  them.  The  payment  was  100  florins. 

P.  337* 

The  exact  date  of  the  commission  for  the  Singing  Gallery  of 
the  cathedral  is  neither  1405,  as  Vasari  has  it,  nor  the  years 
1435  or  1445,  suggested  in  former  commentaries,  but  1431.  In 
1440  the  whole  work  was  completed. 


P.  337f 

The  reliefs  of  the  Singing  Gallery  are  in  the  Galleria  Nazionale 
at  Florence.  An  exact  copy  of  the  whole  work,  in  gypsum, 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  North  Court  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  In  this  the  pieces  have  been  joined  together,  and  the 
ornamental  parts  have  been  added,  showing  thus  the  arrangements 
of  the  whole  composition,  as  originally  placed.  The  Museo 
Nazionale  at  Florence  contains  two  other  works  in  marble  not 
mentioned  by  Vasari,  one  representing  St.  Peter  loosed  from 
prison  by  the  angel,  the  other  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
originally  destined  for  St.  Peter’s  Chapel  in  the  cathedral 
(1438). 


P.  338* 

The  four  reliefs  for  the  Singing  Gallery  by  Donatello  are  now 
also  in  the  Galleria  Nazionale. 

P.  339* 

The  history  of  this  work  is  somewhat  complicated.  On 
February  28,  in  the  year  1446,  Michelozzo,  Luca,  and  Maso  di 
Bartolommeo,  called  Masaccio  (see'editor’s  note  to  vol.  i.  p.  405*) 
were  commissioned  to  execute  the  bronze  doors  on  the  first  sacristy. 
The  latter  artist  having  died,  the  two  former  employed  Giovanni 
di  Bartommeo,  the  brother  of  Maso,  to  do  for  them  the  frame¬ 
work  (1461-1463).  At  last,  on  August  10,  1464,  Luca  alone, 
Michelozzo  being  absent  at  the  time,  was  left  to  complete  the 
work. 
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P.  340f 

The  lunette  with  the  representation  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  had  been  finished  in  1443  for  the  payment  of  50  lire. 

P.  340+ 

The  lunette  with  the  relief  of  Christ’s  Ascension  had  been 
ordered  in  1446.  It  appears  from  the  dates  of-  this  work,  as  well 
as  of  the  foregoing  one,  when  compared  with  the  dates  of  his 
works  in  marble  and  in  bronze,  that  Vasari  is  mistaken  when  he 
states  that  Luca  della  Robbia  only  began  to  execute  terra-cotta 
ware  after  having  become  tired  from  the  labours  bestowed  on 
those  other  works. 

P.  341* 

The  jSTorth  Court  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  contains 
among  other  works  by  Della  Robbia  twelve  circular  medallions  of 
enamelled  terra-cotta  painted  in  blue,  with  representations  of  the 
agricultural  operations  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  with 
the  zodiacal  signs.  These  are  attributed  to  Luca  della  Robbia, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
writing-cabinet  of  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  here  described  by  Vasari, 
and  also  by  Filarete. 


P.  343 f 

Messer  Benozzo  Federighi  died  in  1450 ;  Luca  della  Robbia 
got  the  commission  in  March,  1455,  and  finished  the  work  within 
a  year. 

P.  344 § 

Agostino  d’ Antonio,  the  son  of  Antonio  di  Duccio,  was  born 
in  1418,  and  died  about  1498.  He  seems  to  have  chiefly  resided 
at  Perugia,  where  most  of  his  works  are  to  be  found.  His 
brother  Ottaviano  was  born  in  1422.  In  1478  Ottaviano  received 
commissions  for  goldsmith’s  work  from  the  Signoria  of  Florence. 


P.  344 1 1 

Andrea  della  Robbia,  the  son  of  Marco,  Luca’s  brother,  was 
born  in  1435.  He  died  in  1525,  not  in  1528,  as  Vasari  states 
further  on. 
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Tliese  terra-cotta  works  represent  tlie  meeting  of  St.  Francis 
and.  St.  Domenic,  and,  besides,  whole-length  and  half-length 
figures,  each  separately  framed.  The  two  figures  placed  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  series  are  believed  to  be  the  portraits  of 
Luca  and  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.  One  of  them  is  signed 
“  d  all  anno  1451,”  the  other  “  allanno  1495”  (from  the  year 
1451  to  the  year  1496).  These  dates ‘render  it  improbable  that 
the  whole  work  is  by  the  hand  of  Andrea,  as  Vasari  relates. 
He  would  scarcely  have  begun  to  execute  a  work  of  such  high 
artistic  qualities  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  would 
rather  seem  that  the  work  was  begun  by  his  uncle  Luca. 

P.  346f 

Giovanni  della  Robbia,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons,  was  born 
in  1469  and  died  about  the  year  1529.  Luca,  who  worked  for 
Pope  Leo  X.,  was  born  in  1475,  and  died  in  1550.  Girolamo, 
the  youngest,  who  worked  for  the  King  of  France,  was  born  in 
1488.  In  1527  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  France,  where 
Francis  I.  appointed  him  to  make  plans  for  a  magnificent  castle 
to  be  erected  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Girolamo  devoted  nearlv 
forty  years  to  the  decoration  of  this  building,  during  the  succes¬ 
sive  reigns  of  four  kings.  In  1550  he  fell  into  disgrace  with 
Henry  II.  and  returned  to  Florence;  but  in  1559  he  again 
visited  Henry’s  Court,  acompanied  by  Francesco  Primaticcio, 
and  was  soon  reinstalled  in  his  former  post  as  architect  and 
sculptor  to  the  king,  in  which  post  he  remained  until  he  died  in 
1566  at  the  castle  of  Nesle. 


PAOLO  UCCELLO. 

[Born  1397 — died  1475.] 

Paolo  di  Dono,  nicknamed  Paolo  Uccello  (see  vol.  i.  p.  353), 
was  the  son  of  Dono  di  Paolo,  a  barber  and  surgeon  of  Prato- 
vecchio,  who,  in  1373,  became  a  citizen  of  Florence.  His  first 
artistic  education  was  that  of  a  goldsmith.  As  a  boy  he  entered 
the  workshop  of  Ghiberti,  and  he  is  named  among  those  who 
assisted  at  the  preparation  of  the  second  door  of  the  Baptistery. 
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It  is  not  known  who  was  his  master  in  painting.  In  the  “  Life  of 
Antonio  Veneziano,”  Vasari  calls  him  a  pupil  of  this  artist  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  250),  but  this  seems  impossible,  because  Antonio  Vene¬ 
ziano  appears  to  have  died  before  the  date  of  Paolo’s  birth.  With 
more  probability  we  may  consider  him  a  pupil  of  Vittore  Pisano, 
called  Pisanello  (see  J.  P.  Richter,  “  Italian  Art  at  the  National 
Gallery,”  pp.  72,  73). 


P.  352+ 

In  the  inventory  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici’s  property,  it  is  said 
that  in  the  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  there  were  six  framed 
pictures,  one  representing  the  defeat  at  San  Romano  (viz.  the 
Florentines  under  the  command  of  Niccolo  da  Tolentino  defeating 
the  Milanese,  a.d.  1432),  a  struggle  between  dragons  and  lions, 
and  the  story  of  Paris,  “by  the  hand  of  Pagolo  Uccello.” 

P. 354* 

Every  arcade  contains  two  fresco  paintings,  one  placed  above 
the  other.  Those  of  the  fourth  arcade  are  infinitely  superior  to 
the  others.  They  represent  the  Deluge  and  the  inebriation  of 
Noah.  These  tAvo  paintings,  which  Vasari  describes  in  detail, 
are  certainly  by  the  hand  of  Paolo  Uccello ;  but  all  the  others, 
including  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  here  also  described,  are 
so  much  inferior  that  one  cannot  ascribe  them  to  the  same  hand. 

P.  356* 

From  documents  Ave  learn  that  some  more  work  for  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Florence  was  entrusted  to  the  artist.  In  1434  he 
had  to  execute  a  coloured  cartoon  for  the  circular  AvindoAv  in  the 
chapel  of  San  Zanobi.  In  1443  he  drew  cartoons  representing 
the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  As¬ 
cension  of  Christ  for  the  circular  windows  of  the  Cupola,  to  be 
executed  in  stained  glass.  In  the  Libreria  of  the  cathedral  he 
painted,  in  1452,  the  figure  of  Beato  Andrea  Corsini. 

P.  356f 

More  precise  details  about  the  painted  monument  of  HaAvkwood 
have  been  extracted  by  G.  Milanesi  from  the  archives  of  the 
Opera  del  Duomo.  On  December  2nd,  1395,  the  picture  had 
been  entrusted  to  Angelo  Gatti  and  Giuliano  d’Arrigo,  called 
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Pesello,  for  ten  florins  payment.  This  picture  was  finished,  it 
seems,  but  became  spoiled  in  the  course  of  time.  Therefore, 
in  1436,  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  again  on  the  26tli  of  the  same 
month,  it  was  decided  that  the  figure  of  John  Ilawkwood  should 
be  re-done  “  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  the  original  work.” 
Four  days  later  Paolo  Uccello  took  upon  himself  the  task.  But 
when  the  work  was  finished,  the  committee  disapproved  of  it,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  On  the  6th  of  July,  Paolo 
Uccello  was  again  engaged  to  paint  the  figure  on  horseback  in 
terra  I'erde,  and  he  completed  his  task  on  August  31st. 

P.  358* 

One  of  the  battle-pieces  is  in  the  Uffizi,  No.  29.  Another 
one  is  nowin  the  Louvre  (No.  166,  in  the  Galerie  des  Sept  metres). 
In  neither  of  these  can  we  identify  the  portraits  of  the  captains 
mentioned  by  Yasari.  The  Louvre  picture  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Campana  collection  at  Rome,  which  was  bought  by  Napoleon 
III.  A  third  battle-piece  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London 
(No.  583),  bought  in  1857  from  the  Lombardi-Baldi  collection. 
According  to  the  official  catalogue  this  represents  the  battle  of 
Sant’  Egiclio,  fought  in  1416,  in  which  Carlo  Malatesta,  Lord  of 
Rimini,  and  his  nephew,  Galeazzo,  were  taken  prisoners  by  Braccio 
di  Montone.  The  knight  holding  up  a  baton  is  believed  to  be 
Malatesta,  and  the  youth,  who  carries  his  bassinet  in  his  hand, 
is  said  to  be  Galeazzo.  However,  the  imposing  attitude  of 
the  figure  said  to  be  Malatesta  does  not  seem  to  suggest  that  he 
has  been  captured  by  those  who  follow  him  in  the  picture. 
Further  researches  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  still  open  question  of  the  subjects  of  these  three  battle- 
pieces.  It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the  fourth.  The 
one  in  London  seems  to  be  the  finest  of  all  (see  J.  P.  Richter, 

“  Italian  Art  at  the  National  Gallery,”  pp.  14-16). 

\ 

P.  358 

Donatello  having  lived  at  Padua  from  1444  to  1449,  it  is 
probable  that  Paolo  Uccelli  visited  that  town  at  about  the  same 
time,  as  Vasari  states  that  Donato,  who  was  the  painter’s  friend, 
invited  him  to  go  there.  His  paintings  at  Padua  are  also  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  “  Anonymus  ”  of  Morelli,  who  wrote  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century:  “The  giants  in  chiaroscuro 
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were  done  by  tlie  hand  of  Paolo  Uccello,  of  Florence,  who  painted 
one  each  day,  being  paid  one  ducat  each.”  (See  Frizzoni’s 
edition,  Bologna,  1884,  p.  66.)  The  proper  name  of  the  house 
where  they  were  done  is  neither  Vitali,  as  Vasari  has  it,  nor 
Vitelliano,  as  the  “  Anonymus  ”  wrote,  but  Vitaliani.  These 
paintings  do  not  now  exist. 

The  journey  to  Padua  mentioned  by  Vasari  is  not  the  only 

engagement  the  painter  entered  into  out  of  Florence.  In  the 

Florentine  doom-book  of  1427  there  is  an  entry  to  the  effect  that 

Paolo  di  Dono  left  the  town  two  years  ago,  and  was  then  at 

Venice.  Before  leaving  he  made  his  will,  dated  August  5th, 

1425  (see  Gaye,  “  Carteggio  Inedito,”  vol.  i.  p.  147).  In  1430 

he  is  ao-ain  noted  in  the  doom-book  as  beino-  absent,  but  in 
©  ©  ' 

1433  he  is  stated  to  have  returned.  He  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  Venice  up  to  1432,  as  in  that  year,  on  March  23rd,  the 
board  of  works  of  the  Cathedral,  Florence,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Florentine  ambassador  at  Venice,  Messer  Pietro  Beccanugi, 
asking  him  to  make  enquiries  about  a  certain  Paolo  di  Dono 
(Uccello),  of  Florence,  then  staying  there,  and  who  in  1425  had 
executed  a  figure  of  St.  Peter  in  mosaic  on  the  facade  of  St. 
Mark’s,  and  asking  further  about  his  capabilities. 

In  1468  he  visited  Urbino,  where  he  painted  a  picture  for  the 
Confraternity  Corpus  Domini.  This  fact  is  made  known  by 
documents,  quoted  by  P.  Pungileoni,  “  Elogio  di  Giovanni  Santi,” 
p.  75. 

P.  359f 

These  portraits  are  at  present  in  the  Louvre  (No.  165).  The 
Christian  name  of  Mannetti,  the  mathematician,  is  not  Giovanni, 
as  Vasari  has  it,  but  Antonio.  Above  his  portrait  is  the  con¬ 
temporary  inscription  “Antonius  Manetti,”  and  in  his  first  edition 
Vasari  also  has  Antonio. 


P.  360f 

The  entries  of  the  doom-books  of  1427,  1430,  and  1433,  in¬ 
variably  give  the  year  1397  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  from  the 
obituary  of  Florence,  it  appears  that  he  died  on  December  11th, 
1475,  and  was  buried  at  Santo  Spirito. 

The  name  of  his  daughter,  a  Carmelite  nun,  was  .Antonia  (born 
1456,  died  1491).  In  the  obituary  she  is  called  a  paintress 
(pittoressa). 
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LORENZO  GHIBERTI. 

[Born  1378 — died  1455.] 

In  tlie  heading  of  this  life,  as  given  in  the  first  edition,  Ghiberti 
is  called  a  painter.  This  has  been  altered  in  the  second  edition, 
but  the  former  statement  was  not  without  some  justification. 
Not  only  were  Ghiberti’s  works  in  relief  the  most  pictorial  in 
conception  ever  done,  but  the  artist  says  himself  in  his  “  Com- 
mentario,”  a  sort  of  diary  or  biography :  “  My  mind  has  been 
very  much  directed  to  painting  ”  (L’animo  mio  alia  pittura  era 
in  gran  parte  volto).  See  also  editor’s  note  to  p.  385f. 

P.  363* 

See  p.  386  and  note  *. 

P.  364 

The  competition  for  the  relief  representing  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  was  instituted  in  1401,  and  a  year’s  time  was  allowed. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  Donato  (Donatello),  then  a  youth  of 
seventeen  years  only,  took  part  in  it.  His  name  occurs,  how¬ 
ever,  among  the  assistants  of  Ghiberti,  in  the  execution  of 
the  second  door,  began  in  1403.  The  full  name  of  Niccolo 
cl’ Arezzo,  one  of  the  competitors,  was  Niccolo  di  Luca  Spinelli. 
He  was  brother  to  the  painter  Spinello.  According  to  Ghiberti’s 
“  Commentario,”  there  were  seven  competitors.  The  one  not 
named  by  Vasari  is  Niccolo  Lamberti,  also  called  Niccolo  di 
Piero,  of  Arezzo.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Vasari  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  321-27). 


P.  365f 

Vasari  seems  to  describe  here  the  model  which  Donatello 
made  for  the  bronze  doors  of  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  a 
work  entrusted  to  him  in  1436  for  a  payment  of  1900  florins. 
He  did  not  carry  it  out. 

P.  366* 

Both  works  are  at  present  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Florence 
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P.  367 

The  house,  No.  29  in  the  Via  Bufalini,  bears  a  modern 
inscription  setting  forth  that  there  it  was  that  the  bronze 
doors  of  the  Baptistery  were  cast  by  Ghiberti.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  from  documents  lately  discovered  by  G.  Milanesi,  that 
Ghiberti  bought  this  house  in  1450,  when  nothing  but  the  jambs 
of  the  two  doors  remained  to  be  done.  In  1498  the  house  was 
let  to  Pietro  Perugino  the  painter. 

P.  371f 

The  two  reliefs  in  bronze  in  the  Baptistery  of  Siena  were 
ordered  on  May  21st,  1417.  He  finished  them  on  October  30tli, 
1427. 

P.  372* 

The  statue  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  church  of  Orsanmichele, 
had  not  been  ordered  by  the  masters  of  the  mint,  as  Vasari  has 
it,  but  by  the  guild  of  bankers,  as  is  testified  by  the  Latin 
inscription  on  the  frieze  of  the  monument :  “  opvs  .  universi- 

TATIS  .  CANSORVM  .  FLORENTIE  .  ANNI  .  DOMINI  .  MCCCCXX.”  In 

1419,  on  August  26th,  Ghiberti  received  the  commission  for  this 
work  ;  in  1420  he  finished  the  model,  and  in  1422  the  bronze 
statue.  The  figure  of  St.  Stephen  was  executed  in  1428. 

P.  372f 

Fra  Leonardo  di  Stagio  Dati  died  in  1423.  The  monument 
by  Ghiberti  has  of  late  been  placed  behind  the  high  altar  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella. 


P.  372+ 

Bartolommeo  Vallori  died  in  1427.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  Luca  della  liobbia  (published  in  the  “  Arch.  Storico,”  vol.  iv.). 
See  vol.  i.  p.  344,  note  J. 

P.  372 § 

This  monument  is  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale. 

P.  373* 

The  first  order  for  the  sarcophagus  of  San  Zanobi  is  dated 
March  18th,  1432.  On  April  18th,  1439,  it  was  renewed 
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and  modified.  The  work  was  completed  in  1440.  It  is  still  in 
the  cathedral. 


P.  382* 

Leonardo  da  Yinci  mentions  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery  in  the 
draught  of  a  letter  addressed  from  Milan  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Buildings  at  Piacenza,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs : 
“  You  should  not  be  so  hasty  or  so  quick  to  give  the  commission, 
lest  by  this  haste  it  should  become  impossible  to  select  a  good 
model  and  a  good  master ;  and  some  man  of  small  merit  may  be 
chosen,  who  by  his  insufficiency  may  cause  you  to  be  abused  by 
your  descendants,  judging  that  this  age  was  but  ill  supplied  with 
men  of  good  counsel  and  with  good  masters  ;  seeing  that  other 
cities,  and  chiefly  the  city  of  the  Florentines,  has  been  as  it  were 
in  these  very  days,  endowed  with  beautiful  and  grand  works  in 
bronze  ;  among  which  are  the  doors  of  their  Baptistery.”  (See 
“  The  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  edited  by  J.  P. 
Richter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400,  401.) 

P.  382 + 

It  is  quite  improbable  that  Brunelesco,  after  having  taken  part 
in  the  competition,  should  have  become  an  assistant  of  Ghiberti’s 
in  the  execution  of  his  work.  About  Masolino,  see  the  editor’s 
i  note,  p.  388f  of  this  volume. 


P.  383* 

In  1425,  on  January  2nd,  Ghiberti  was  commissioned  to  make 
the  third  pair  of  doors.  The  preparation  of  the  work  in  wax  took 
sixteen  years.  The  brass  for  casting  the  reliefs  was  bought 
in  1440.  In  1443  all  but  three  had  been  cast.  The  whole  was 
completed  in  1447.  In  April,  1452,  the  doors  were  gilt,  and  in 
the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year  they  were  placed  at  the 
principal  entrance,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  Both  pairs 
i  of  side-doors,  the  one  by  Ghiberti  as  well  as  the  one  by  Andrea 
Pisano,  had  formerly  also  been  placed  at  the  principal  entrance, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  one  after  the  other  had  to  be  removed 
to  a  side-entrance.  . 


P.  383f 

According  to  Del  Migliore,  the  artist  did  not  belong  to  the 
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ancient  family  of  the  Ghiberti,  although  he  had  assumed  its 
coat-of-arms.  It  is  true  he  had  been  made  a  citizen,  and  had 
become  eligible  for  municipal  offices,  but  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  descendants  held  a  high  office. 

P.  3851- 

In  1423  he  became  a  member  of  the  painter’s  guild  (Compagnia 
di  San  Lucca),  and  in  the  following  year  he  completed  the  car¬ 
toons  for  two  circular  windows  for  the  front  of  the  cathedral, 
one  representing  the  expulsion  of  Joachim,  the  other  the  en¬ 
tombment  of  the  Virgin.  After  having  visited  Venice  during 
the  last  month  of  this  year,  he  executed,  in  1425,  the  cartoons 
for  two  circular  windows  in  the  cupola  of  Florence  Cathedral, 
one  representing  Christ’s  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  other  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  Again,  in  1434,  he  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  cartoons  for  two  windows  in  the  chapel  of  San  Zanobio. 
These  coloured  cartoons  were  executed  in  glass  at  the  time  by 
different  masters,  and  the  windows  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot. 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  his  memoranda  in  the  “  Commen- 
tario  :  “  I  made  the  design,  representing  the  Assumption  of  the 

Virgin,  for  the  central  window  on  the  facade  of  the  cathedral, 
and  I  did  also  those  on  its  sides.  In  the  same  church  I  did 
many  windows.  In  the  choir  there  are  three  circular  windows 
for  which  I  did  the  design,  one  representing  the  Ascension  of 
Christ,  the  other  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  third  the 
Presentation.” 

P.  386# 

The  manuscript  in  the  Magliabecchian  Library  is  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  copied  from 
the  original,  which  is  lost.  In  the  first  part  or  “  Commentario,” 
Ghiberti  treats  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  artists,  on  Pliny’s  au¬ 
thority.  In  the  second  part  he  enumerates  the  early  Florentine 
artists,  and  gives  the  particulars  of  his  own  works.  The  third 
treats  of  Architecture,  Perspective,  and  Proportion.  Only  the 
second  “  Commentario,”  being  the  most  valuable  of  the  three, 
has  appeared  in  print  (see  Cicognara,  “  Storia  della  Scultura,”  iv. 
p.  208,  and  Vasari,  ed.  Le  Monnier,  vol.  i.). 

P.  387 

Vittorio  Ghiberti,  the  contemporary  of  Vasari,  was  the  great- 
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grandchild  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  He  was  a  sculptor  and  painter 
(born  1501,  died  1542). 


MASOLINO. 

[Born  1383 — died  about  1447.] 

The  description  of  this  great  artist’s  long  career  is  very  short 
and  certainly  incomplete.  Late  researches  have  brought  to  light 
valuable  information  concerning  events  of  Masolino’s  life,  of  which 
Vasari  seems  to  have  been  unaware,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  the  discovery  of  two  extensive  wall-decorations, 
authenticated  by  the  artist’s  signature,  now  enable  us  to  study 
closely  the  style  of  this  artist’s  works,  which  have  very  often 
been  confounded  with  those  of  his  far-famed  pupil,  Masaccio. 

Many  of  the  details  of  Masolino’s  life  can  now  be  proved  to  be 
unfounded,  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  writer’s 
general  statements  about  the  artist’s  career,  of  which  he  appears 
to  us  to  speak  with  more  justice  than  many  writers  on  art,  even  at 
the  present  day,  feel  inclined  to  admit.  According  to  the  views  of 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  the  merits  of  this  painter  would 
come  to  very  little  when  compared  with  his  defects.  According 
to  their  theory,  Masolino  had  no  share  in  the  execution  of  the 
celebrated  wall-paintings  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  the  church 
of  the  Carmine  at  Florence  ;  and  the  apparent  discrepancies 
of  style,  which  have  always  been  noticed  by  those  art-students 
who  have  studied  the  wall-paintings  in  question  on  the  spot,  are 
to  be  explained  as  varieties  of  style  in  one  and  the  same  artist, 
Masaccio.  Instead  of  producing  any  proofs  of  this  somewhat 
vague  hypothesis,  they  repeatedly  point  to  the  difference  of 
Raphael’s  manner,  when  under  the  influence  of  Perugino,  and 
when  working  independently.  (See  Italian  edition,  “  Storia  della 
Pittura  in  Italia,”  Firenze  :  1883,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  261,  282,  292,  303.) 
But  we  may  safely  say  that  such  a  comparison  is  not  to  the  point, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  peculiar  deviations,  to  which  Raphael’s  art  was 
subjected  for  some  short  period,  are  likely  to  have  been  fore- 
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shadowed  in  the  case  of  Masaccio.  According-  to  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  Masolino  was  incapable  of  producing  such  fine 
and  grand  paintings  as  have  heretofore  borne  his  name,  and, 
we  believe,  on  good  grounds,  supported  by  the  testimony  not 
only  of  Vasari,  but  also  of  so  early  a  writer  as  Albertini  in  his 
“Notes  on  the  Statues  and  Pictures  at  Florence,”  published  in 
1510.  In  this  work  the  following  passage  occurs  :  “  The  (fresco- 
work  in  the)  chapel  of  the  Brancacci  is  half  by  his  (Masaccio’s) 
hand,  half  by  the  hand  of  Masolino,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  by  Filippo  (Filippino  Lippi).” 
And  here  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that,  if  the  testimony  of 
tradition  in  art  history  is  worth  anything,  it  must  be  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Vasari  says  of  the  famous  wall-paintings  in  the  Brancacci 
chapel,  that  “  all  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  and  painters  since 
Masaccio  s  day  ”  have  been  studying  there.  He  goes  on  to  give 
a  long  list  of  names  of  such  painters,  including  Michelangelo  and 
other  personal  friends  of  his.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  411.)  Therefore  the 
tradition  about  the  authorship  of  that  highly  esteemed  monument 
must  have  been  uninterrupted.  Again,  the  interest,  by  which 
three  generations  of  great  painters  had  been  led  to  take  the  fresco - 
paintings  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel  as  the  best  models  for  their 
own  studies,  must  have  been  too  lively  to  admit  of  such  serious 
blunders  as  the  said  theory  would  involve.  However,  if  we  were 
to  admit  for  a  moment  that  Masolino’s  collaboration  at  the 
Brancacci  Chapel  was  not  sufficiently  evident,  it  would  be  vain  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the  subject,  if  there  were  no  other 
monuments  of  Masolino’s  style  than  those  described  by  Vasari, 
for  all  the  works  by  his  hand  enumerated  by  the  biographer 
have  perished  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brancacci 
Chapel.  Even  here  only  two  pictures  can  at  present  be  iden  ■ 
tified  with  his  descriptions. 

But  some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  whitewash  was  taken  off  the 
wall  of  the  collegiate  church  at  Castiglione  d’Olona,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Como,  between  Varese  and  Milan,  it  was  found  that  its 
choir  was  covered  by  fresco  paintings,  exhibiting  the  signature : 
u  masolinvs  de  florentia  pinsit.”  The  following  subjects  are 
here  represented,  the  figures  being  nearly  life-size :  “  The  N ativity 
of  Christ,”  “  The  Annunciation,”  “  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,” 
“The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,”  and  “The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.”  All  these  compositions  are  placed  in  triangles  above 
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the  spectator’s  head.  On  the  perpendicular  walls  we  find 
representations  of  the  “  Entombment  of  the  Virgin.”  The  two 
large  pictures  at  the  sides  have  been  described  as  representing 
scenes  of  the  life  of  St.  Laurentius  ;  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer  they  illustrate  the  life  and  martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen.  This  church  was  founded  in  1422  by  the  Cardinal 
Branda,  of  Castiglione.  The  date  of  its  completion  may  be  con¬ 
jectured  from  the  inscription  on  a  fine  high-relief  on  the  portal 
giving  the  year  1428.  The  sepulchral  monument  of  the  cardinal 
in  the  choir  bears  the  date  1443.  He,  no  doubt,  was  Masol-ino’s 
employer  not  only  in  Castiglione,  but  most  probably  also  at  Rome, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  Vasari’s  u  Life  of  Masaccio.”  Close 
to  the  collegiate  church  is  the  small  baptistery,  which  is  entirely 
covered  by  fresco -paintings  by  Masolino,  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  On  the 
ceiling  are  busts  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  prophets. 
Here  occurs  the  date  1435.  If  these  figures  can  be  relied  upon 
as  correct  (the  writing  is  apparently  of  a  later  date,  but  it  may 
only  be  a  subsequent  restoration  of  the  original),  it  would  follow 
that  the  pictures  in  the  baptistery  were  about  seven  years  later 
than  the  decoration  of  the  collegiate  church.  A  close  study  of 
these  imposing  and  very  impressive  pictures  enables  us  to  state 
positively  that  the  characteristics  of  style  are  here  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  pictures  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  at  Florence, 
which  have  always  been  given  to  the  same  artist. 

P.  388* 

Tommaso,  known  by  the  name  of  Masolino  (little  Tom),  was 
born  in  1383,  being  the  son  of  Cristofano  di  Fina,  a  whitewasher. 
In  January,  1423,  he  became  enrolled — most  probably  not  for 
the  first  time — in  the  lists  of  the  corporation  of  medical  men  and 
chemists,  which  also  included  the  painters.  In  a  municipal 
document,  dated  1427,  January  18,  Cristofano  di  Fino  testifies 
that  “  Tommaso  his  son  is  in  Hungary.”  Some  statement  about 
money  due  to  him  by  Messer  Filippo  Scholari,  renders  it  probable 
that  the  painter  was  at  that  time  employed  by  this  celebrated 
Florentine  banker  and  captain,  who  lived  at  Budapesth  and  at 
Temesvar  in  the  service  of  King  Sigismund,  and  who  died  in 
1427.  In  another  contemporary  document  referring  to  some 
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money  transactions,  Masolino  is  mentioned  as  “  Maestro  Tomaso 
di  Xpofaro  dipintore.”  (See  “  Giornale,  Storico  degli  Archivi 
Toscani,”  1860,  vol.  iv.  p.  192.) 

P.  388f 

The  story  of  Masolino’ s  artistic  education  seems  to  have  been 
compiled  by  Vasari  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  gap  in  tradition. 
Thus  a  similarity  of  names  appears  to  have  misled  him  to  state 
that  Masolino  had  been  an  apprentice  of  Ghiberti’s,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  his  elder  by  five  years  only.  There  was  certainly 
among  the  assistants  of  Ghiberti,  when  doing  the  second  door  of 
the  baptistery,  one  Tommaso  di  Cristoforo  di  Braccio,  who  in 
September,  1409,  became  enrolled  in  the  iewellers’  rniild.  lie 
died  in  1431. 


P.  389* 

The  picture  representing  the  shipwreck  of  the  Apostle  is  no 
longer  in  existence.  Possibly  it  was  placed  in  the  lunette  above 
the  composition  which  Vasari  describes  as  St.  Peter  raising  his 
daughter  Petronilla  from  the  dead.  The  subject  of  this  picture 
is  apparently  the  raising  of  Tabitha  (See  diagram,  p.  58, 
Xo.  IX.  b.).  With  this  the  artist  has  combined  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  healing  the  lame  (Xo.  IX.  a),  and 
as  a  link  between  the  two  stories  he  has  introduced  in  the  centre 
two  profane  figures,  walking  about,  a  motive  which  he  has  repeated 
in  a  fresco  of  the  Baptistery  at  Castiglione.  The  picture  of  the 
preaching  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  a 
work  of  Masolino’s,  at  the  foot  of  the  foregoing  page  388,  is 
marked  Xo.  V.  on  the  diagram,  p.  58  ;  by  him  is  also  the  picture  of 
“  Eve  Offering  the  Apple  to  Adam,”  not  mentioned  by  Vasari, 
probably  on  account  of  its  subordinate  position  amidst  the 
principal  walhpaintings. 

P.  389J 

Until  the  year  1427  Masolino’s  name  occurs  occasionally  in 
Florentine  documents,  but  not  after  that  date.  Possibly  he  had 
left  Florence  and  did  not  return  there  till  shortly  before  he  died. 
Under  the  date  of  October  18th,  1447,  there  is  an  entry  in  the 
obituaries  of  Florence,  that  one  Tommaso  di  Cristofano  was 
buried  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  It  remains  doubtful  whether 
the  artist  is  meant. 
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Paolo  cli  Stefano,  called  Paolo  Schiafo,  lived  for  a  long  time 
at  Pisa,  and  died  there  in  1478. 

P.  390* 

The  drawings  ascribed  to  Masolino  in  different  collections 
© 

have  not  been  authenticated. 


PARRI  SPINELLO. 

[Born  1387— died  1452.] 

P.  391+ 

Vasari’s  statement  that  Parri  was  educated  in  the  studio  of 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti  is  not  supported  by  documents,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  he  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  sculpture. 
In  1407  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  execution  of  wall-paintings 
at  the  town  hall  of  Siena,  and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that 
he  had  also  been  educated  by  him  in  the  art  of  painting.  Parri 
was  of  delicate  health,  and,  as  he  asserts  himself  in  a  document, 
for  some  years  he  suffered  so  much  from  nervousness  that  he 
was  unable  to  work. 


P.  399f 

The  goldsmith  Forzore  cli  Niccolb  Spinelli  was  not  a  brother, 
but  a  cousin  of  Parri. 


P.  400* 

Parri  was  buried  not  in  the  church  of  St.  Agostino,  but  in  the 
church  of  Morello,  in  the  family  sepulchre  of  the  Spinelli,  where 
also  his  father  had  been  buried. 


MASACCIO. 

[Born  1401 — died  1428.] 

In  the  account  of  this  artist’s  early  life  and  works  no  mention 
is  made  of  his  master.  Later  on  Vasari  remarks  incidentally 
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that  he  owed  his  artistic  education  to  Masolino  (p.  408).  This 
is  fully  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  both 
masters.  The  principles  of  Masaccio’s  art  we  find  already 
realized  to  a  great  extent  in  Masolino’s  works,  but  although  the 
master  outlived  the  pupil  for  about  thirty  years,  yet  the  latter 
has  always  been  considered  the  greater  artist.  Among  all  writers 
on  art  Leonardo  da  Vinci  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
pointed  out  the  great  and,  so  to  say,  unique  merits  of  this  artist. 
In  his  manuscripts  at  Milan  the  following  passage  occurs : 
“After  the  time  of  Giotto  the  art  of  painting  declined  again, 
because  every  one  imitated  the  pictures  that  were  already  done  ; 
thus  it  went  on  from  century  to  century  until  Tomaso,  of  Florence, 
nicknamed  Masaccio,  showed  by  his  perfect  works  how  those 
who  take  for  their  standard  anyone  but  Nature — the  mistress  of 
all  masters — weary  themselves  in  vain.”  (See  “  The  Literary 
Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  vol.  i.,  p.  332.)  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  in  the  dedication  of  his  “  Treatise  on  Painting  ”  to 
Filippo  di  Ser  Brunelleschi,  written  in  1436,  says  that  Brunelleschi, 
Donatello,  Luca  della  Robbia,  Ghiberti,  and  Masaccio,  were 
artists  capable  of  doing  the  very  best  works,  and  that  no  one  of 
the  most  famous  antique  artists  were  to  be  preferred  to  them. 
(See  L.  B.  Alberti’s  “  Kleinere  Kunsttheoretische  Schriften,”  ed. 
Janitschek,  p.  v.,  46  and  47.) 

P.  402* 

The  exact  date  of  Masaccio’s  birth  is  1401.  This  is  proved 
by  a  declaration,  made  by  the  artist’s  brother  Giovanni,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  born  in  the  said  year  on  December  21, 
St.  Thomas’s  Day. 


P.  405 f 

Vasari’s  picture,  which  for  a  long  time  was  placed  in  front  of 
Masaccio’s  fresco  representing  the  Trinity,  has  of  late  been 
removed  from  it.  The  state  of  the  fresco  appeared  to  be 
deplorable,  but  it  has  been  restored,  taken  off  from  the  wall,  and 
is  at  present  placed  near  the  entrance-door  of  the  church  (since 
1861).  There  existed  formerly  on  the  same  altar,  a  crucifix, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  modelled  by  Masaccio.  It  is  now 
preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  may  be 
the  work  of  another  artist,  who  was  known  by  the  same  nickname. 
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This  Maso  di  Bartolommeo,  called  Masaccio,  was  born  in  1406, 
and  died  about  the  year  1456.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  by  his 
contemporaries  in  the  execution  of  ornamental  bronze  works, 
such  as  the  doors  of  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence.  He 
was  also  employed  for  doing  accessory  work  in  marble,  for 
instance,  the  coat  of  arms  on  Pietro  Mellini’s  monument  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce. 


P.  405 § 

There  are  at  the  Berlin  Museum  three  panel  pictures  by 
Masaccio,  which  most  probably  originally  belonged  to  the  pre- 
della  of  the  above  described  altar-piece  at  Pisa.  They  represent 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Formerly  they  were  in 
the  collection  of  Marchese  Capponi,  of  Florence. 

P.  406* 

Two  other  pictures  by  Masaccio  in  the  same  palace  are 
mentioned  in  the  Inventory  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico’s  property, 
drawn  up  after  his  death.  They  represented  figures  of  St.  Peter 
and  of  St.  Paul,  painted  on  panels,  and  were  placed  above  the 
chimney ;  valued  at  the  time  at  twelve  florins. 

P.  406 f 

There  is  no  consistency  whatever  in  the  statement  that  the 
wall-paintings  at  San  Clemente,  Home,  were  by  Giotto.  This 
is  an  hypothesis  which  sound  criticism  will  feel  bound  to 
reject  as  preposterous.  Vasari  ascribes  them  to  Masaccio,  and 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  in  their  “  History  of  Painting  ” 
accept  this  attribution.  They  do  not  deny  the  apparent  diver¬ 
gency  of  style  in  these  paintings,  when  compared  with  well- 
authenticated  works  of  Masaccio,  but  they  believe  these  can  be 
reconciled  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  fresco  paintings  of  San 
Clemente  are  very  early  works  of  Masaccio  (Italian  edition, 
1883,  vol.  ii.,  p.  281).  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer  the  existing  difficulties  cannot  be  overcome  by  this  new 
suggestion.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  Masolino  at 
Castiglione  and  at  Florence,  and  of  those  by  Masaccio  at  Florence, 
it  appears  to  him  impossible  to  deny  that  the  frescoes  at  San 
Clemente  are  by  the  hand  of  Masolino,  and  not  of  Masaccio,  and 
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this  explanation  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Rumohr  has  already 
expressed  a  doubt  that  they  are  by  Masaccio  (“Ital.  For- 
schungen,”  ii.,  p.  250).  A.  von  Zahn  has  claimed  them  for 
Masolino  (“  Jahrbiicher  der  Kunstwissenschaft,”  ii.,  p.  155). 
See  also  Woltmann  and  Woermann,  “  Geschichte  der  Malerei,”  ii., 
139,  140.  Vasari  tells  us  that  the  frescoes  were  ordered  by  the 
Cardinal  of  San  Clemente.  It  is  a  striking  coincidence  that 
between  the  years  1411  and  1420,  when  we  may  expect  that  these 
paintings  were  executed,  the  cardinalate  of  San  Clemente  was  in 
the  hands  of  Branda  of  Castiglione,  of  whom  we  know  that  he  was 
Masolino’ s  patron. 

P.  406+ 

There  has  been  only  one  emperor  by  the  name  of  Sigismund 
(1410-1437)  ;  he  visited  Rome  in  1433  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  (1417-1431). 


P.  407 

Masaccio’s  collaboration  at  Rome  with  Pisanello  and  Gentile 
da  Fabriano  becomes  very  improbable,  if  we  consider  that  the 
latter  artist  was  employed  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  at  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  during  the  years  1431  and  1432,  that 
is  to  say,  three  years  after  Masaccio’s  death  (1428) ;  see  E. 
Muntz,  “Les  Arts  a  la  Cour  des  Popes,”  i.,  4,  47.  According  to 
Facio,  “  De  Viris  Illustribus,”  Pisanello  and  Gentile  collaborated 
at  the  same  church  towards  the  year  1450. 

P.  407# 

Masaccio  may  have  returned  to  Florence  in  1424,  when  his 
name  was  entered  or  re-entered  in  the  guild-book  of  painters  ; 
certainly  not  when  Cosmo  de’  Medici  had  been  recalled  from 
exile  (in  1434),  nor  after  the  death  of  Masolino  (about  1447),  as 
he  died  himself  in  1428. 

P.  407 1 

The  picture  of  St.  Paul  was  on  a  pilaster  of  the  Capella  de’ 
Serragli. 

P.  408  + 

Antonio  Brancacci  is  known  to  have  died  as  early  as  1391. 
Probably  Vasari  mistook  Antonio,  the  founder  of  the  chapel,  for 
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Felice  Brancacci  (died  in  1422),  who,  according  to  G.  Milanesi, 
commissioned  the  wall-paintings. 

P.  409* 

No  authenticated  drawings  by  Masaccio  are  at  present  known 
to  have  come  down  to  us. 


P.  409 

The  portrait  of  Masaccio,  painted  by  himself,  is  in  the  picture 
marked  III.  on  the  diagram,  p.  58.  Vasari  gave  a  reproduction 
of  it  in  woodcut  in  front  of  this  painter’s  life  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  work.  He,  however,  somewhat  altered  the  features,  which 
in  the  woodcut  point  to  a  more  advanced  age. 

P.  410* 

The  subject  of  the  picture  described  by  Vasari  as  representing 
<c"The  restoration  to  life  of  the  king’s  son  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  ”  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Legenda  aurea,  chap.  44, 
headed,  “  St.  Peter  enthroned”  ;  St.  Peter  is  seated  on  a  king’s 
throne,  to  which  all  Christians  are  doing  honour  ;  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reason  especially.  When  Peter  preached  at  Antioch,  he 
was  imprisoned  by  Theophilus,  the  prince  of  that  town.  St. 
Paul  hearing  of  this,  presented  himself  to  the  prince  as  a 
sculptor  and  painter,  and  thus  succeeded  in  getting  access 
to  St.  Peter,  who  was  starving,  and  whom  he  provided  with 
food  and  wine.  St.  Paul  also  suggested  to  the  tyrant  that  a 
man  who  can  cure  illnesses  and  bring  the  dead  back  to  life 
would  be  more  useful  free  than  in  chains.  Theophilus  replied, 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  such  powers  of  the  apostle  ;  because, 
if  he  were  able  to  do  so  much,  he  would  also  free  himself  from  his 
chains.  But  “  tell  him,”  he  continued,  “  to  bring  me  back  my 
son,  who  has  been  dead  for  fourteen  years  ;  then  I  will  restore  to 
him  his  freedom.”  When  Paul  brought  this  news  to  Peter,  the 
latter  said  :  “  You  have  promised  much,  but  it  is  easy  to  fulfil.” 
When  taken  out  from  prison,  he  prayed  for  the  boy,  who 
suddenly  returned  to  life.  Theophilus  and  all  the  people  in 
Antioch  became  believers  thenceforth,  and  built  a  splendid  church, 
wherein  they  erected  a  magnificent  throne,  on  which  St.  Peter 
was  seated.” 
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The  accompanying  diagram  indicates  the  distribution  of  the 
works  by  Masolino,  Masaccio,  and  Filippino,  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel : 


By  Masolino  : — V.  St.  Peter  preaching ;  IX.  a,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  healing  the  lame  ;  IX.  b,  the  raising  of  Tabitha;  XI. 
Eve  offering  the  apple  to  Adam. 

By  Masaccio  : — I.  Adam  and  Eve  driven  from  Paradise ; 
III.  St.  Peter  paying  the  tribute  ;  IY.  a,  Theophilus  and  his 
councillors ;  IY.  b,  St.  Peter  enthroned  ;  YI.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John  healing  the  sick ;  YII.  St.  Peter  baptizing  ;  YIII.  St. 
Peter  giving  alms. 

The  rest  of  the  pictures  (II.,  X.,  XII.)  are  by  Filippino  (see 
p.  50  of  this  volume). 

P.  41 1  § 

Masaccio  can  scarcely  have  been  buried  at  the  church  of  the 
Carmine  in  the  year  1443,  as  Yasari  states  on  the  following  page, 
for  he  died  in  1428,  probably  at  Borne.  A  document  of  the 
ensuing  year,  signed  by  his  brother  Giovanni,  contains  the 
following  note  by  the  side  of  the  artist’s  name,  Tommaso  di  Ser 
Giovanni  di  Castel  San  Giovanni  :  “  He  is  said  to  have  died  at 
Borne.” 
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P.  412§ 

No  panel  pictures  ascribed  to  Masaccio,  besides  those  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  are  now  considered  to  be  genuine. 

FILIPPO  BRUNELLESCHI. 

[Born  1377 — died  1445.] 

This  biography  is  one  of  the  best  compiled  by  Vasari.  The 
lively  description  of  the  events  connected  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence  is  the  more  valuable 
because  the  writer  had  before  him  the  manuscript  of  Brunelleschi’s 
life  compiled  by  Antonio  Manetti  (formerly  believed  to  be 
anonymous;  see  vol.  i.,  p.  413,  note  f).  Manetti  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  artist  (born  1423 — died  1497). 

P.  415+ 

Afterwards  called  San  Michele  degli  Antinori  and  now 
San  Gaetano. 


P.  416f 

In  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  guild  of  silk  weavers  the 
name  of  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco  di  Lippo  is  entered  under 
date  of  December  19,  1398.  The  goldsmiths  formed  a  section  of 
this  guild.  A  later  entry,  dated  July  2,  1404,  shows  that  he  had 
become,  a  member  of  this  section. 

P.  41 7f 

This  villa  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

Pp.  417 — 418 

Vasari  speaks  in  similar  terms  about  Paolo  Uccelli’s  invention 
of  perspective.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  349-350. 

P.  418* 

The  following  entry  is  to  be  found  in  the  inventory  of  Lorenzo 
il  Magnifico’s  property :  A  picture,  on  panel,  representing  a  per¬ 
spective  view  of  the  Palace  of  the  Signori,  with  the  Piazza  and 
Loggia  and  all  the  houses  there,  and  a  picture  on  panel  repre¬ 
senting  the  Duomo  di  San  Giovanni. 

Pp.  420—421 

Compare  vol.  i.,  pp.  364-366,  where  more  details  about  Bru- 
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nelleschi’s  competition  for  the  bronze  doors  of  the  baptistery  are 
given. 

P.  422+ 

The  two  reliefs  made  in  competition  by  Brunelleschi  and  by 
Donatello  are  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale. 


Pp.  424 — 425 

Vasari’s  statement,  that  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  architects 
and  engineers,  when  Brunelleschi  in  1407  returned  to  Florence 
from  Rome,  is  probably  erroneous.  Neither  Manetti’s  biography 
nor  the  archives  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence  mention  it.  Such  a 
meeting  occurred,  however,  ten  years  later,  in  1417,  and  the 
date  given  by  Vasari  is  perhaps  a  misprint. 

P.  426* 

The  writer  of  the  jest  is  now  known  to  have  been  Brunelleschi’s 
biographer,  Manetti. 

Pp.  428—429 

The  registers  of  the  wardens  of  the  Duomo  give  the  names  of 
many  Florentine  artists  attending  the  meeting  here  described, 
but  there  occurs  no  reference  to  foreign  masters.  In  his  state- 
ments  about  these  Vasari  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
exaggerations  of  popular  tradition. 

Pp.  432—433 

Brunelleschi’s  Promemoria  is  still  preserved  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Duomo,  the  text  varying  very  slightly  from  the  transcript 
published  by  Vasari.  The  paper  bears  the  date  1420.  The 
original  text  has  of  late  been  given  by  Cesare  Guasti,  in  his 
valuable  publication,  “La  Cupola  cli  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore 
iilustrata,”  Florence,  1857. 

P.  434f 

According  to  Manetti  and  Baldinucei  the  cupola  built  by 
Brunelleschi,  of  Santa  Felicita,  is  of  a  later  date.  It  is  still  in 
existence.  The  cupola  he  constructed  as  a  trial  is  pronounced 
by  them  to  be  the  one  of  the  chapel  Ridolfi.  in  the  church  San 
Jacopo  sopr’  Arno.  This  one  had  been  removed  in  1709. 

P.  435* 

Altogether,  nineteen  models  had  been  presented  by  the 
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different  competitors.  Manetti  states  that  when  Brunelleschi 
was  commissioned  to  begin  with  the  construction  of  the  cupola 
up  to  the  height  of  14  braccia  (not  12  braccia,  as  Vasari  has  it), 
his  yearly  provision  was  fixed  at  thirty-six  florins,  the  lowest 
sum  ever  paid  to  a  head  architect  of  the  cathedral. 

Pp.  435—436 

On  April  16,  1420,  the  wardens  decided  that  Ghiberti  and 
Batista  d’ Antonio  should  join  Brunelleschi. 

P.  441f 

For  the  construction  of  his  model  of  the  chain  work  Brunel¬ 
leschi  was  paid  100  florins.  From  1425  until  1443  Ghiberti 
continued  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  chief  of  the  fabric, 
but  after  1443  Brunelleschi  held  the  office  alone.  During  that 
time  his  monthly  salary  had  been  raised  from  three  florins  to 
fifty,  and  afterwards  to  a  hundred,  whereas  Ghiberti  never  received 
more  than  three  florins. 


P.  442 | 

Antonio  da  Verzelli  was  a  carpenter  who  in  1423  received  one 
florin  from  the  wardens  as  payment  for  some  invention  of  his. 
for  raising  stones. 


P.  445 

The  date  here  given  should  be  1425,  not  1423. 

P.  449  § 

The  building  was  completed  in  1444. 

P.  450+ 

The  designs  and  models  of  Vicopisano  were  made  in  1436. 
Brunelleschi  went  three  times  to  Pisa  to  take  charge  of  the 
fortifications,  in  1426,  in  1435,  and  in  1440.  Nothing  is 
known  about  his  visit  to  Milan,  related  further  on  by  Vasari. 

P.  461 

In  April,  1431,  the  wardens  of  the  Duomo  allowed  Brunel¬ 
leschi  to  leave  his  work  for  forty-five  days,  having  been 
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called  by  the  Princes  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  and  in  1436  he 
was  again  on  leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days  for  a  visit  to 
Mantua. 

P.  4Q8*X 

The  best  account  of  bronze  statues  at  Ferrara  is  in  L.  1ST. 
Oitadella’s  “  Notizie  relative  a  Ferrara”  (Ferrara,  1864,  p.  415 
and  following).  Antonio  cli  Cristoforo  of  Florence  did  the 
bronze  figure  of  the  Marquess  Niccolo  d’Este,  and  executed  with 
other  sculptors  the  base  of  marble.  The  horse  was  modelled 
and  cast  by  Niccolo  Baroncelli  (died  1453),  wdio  also  made  the 
entire  equestrian  statue  of  Marquess  BorgoJ 


DONATO." 

4 

[Born  1386 — died  1466.] 

P.  471 

Vasari  relates  the  same  story  about  the  crucifix  in  the  life 
of  Brunelleschi  (see  vol.  i.,  pp.  419,  420.) 

P.  472f 

Donatello  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  Pope’s  monument  in 
the  year  1426.. 


P.  473 § 

The  figures  of  the  four  evangelists  were  ordered  in  1408. 
In  1415  the  figure  of  St.  John  was  put  in  its  place.  Donatello 
received  for  it  160  florins.  The  following  description  of  an 
old  man  corresponds  in  its  details  to  that  wonderful  statue  of 
the  Florentine  Secretary  of  State,  Poggio  Bracciolini,  which  is  now 
inside  the  cathedral. 


P.  474* 

The  decorations  of  the  organ  were  ordered  in  1433.  They 
represent  angel  boys  in  attitudes  of  rejoicing,  and  are  at  present 
in  the  Museo  Nazionale.  Donatello  entered  the  service  of  the 
wardens  of  the  cathedral  at  an  early  age.  In  1407  he  was  paid 
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by  tliem  sixteen  florins  for  a  figure  in  marble,  one- and- a -half  bracci 
in  height.  In  1412  he  received  128  florins  for  the  figure  of  Joshua, 
and  fifty  florins  on  account  for  the  figures  of  St.  J ohn  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  David.  In  1415  two  figures  for  the  Campanile  were 
ordered.  In  1418  he  received  100  florins  for  a  figure  in  marble  (it 
is  not  stated  what  it  represented).  In  1421  Donatello  and  Giovanni 
di  Bartolo,  called  il  Rosso,  were  paid  in  part  for  the  figure  of 
Abraham,  and  in  the  following  year  were  executed  the  two  heads 
of  prophets  which  are  placed  on  the  side  door  of  the  cathedral 
near  the  alto-relievo  of  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin.  (See  vol.  i., 
pp.  317,  318.) 


P.  474f 

Donatello  executed  in  1434  the  coloured  cartoon  for  the 
circular  window  of  the  cathedral,  in  competition  with  Ghiberti, 
and  won  the  prize. 


P.  474[| 

When  the  palace  of  Or  San  Michele  had  been  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  municipality,  each  guild  was  permitted  to  con¬ 
struct  a  tabernacle  outside  the  building  and  to  adorn  it  with 
a  statue  representing  their  respective  tutelar  saint. 

P.  475+ 

Bocc-hi’s  discourse  on  the  statue  of  St.  George  has  been  re¬ 
printed  by  Semper  in  “  Donatello,  seine  Zeit  und  Schule.”  (See 
u  Qellenschriften  fur  Kunstgeschichte,”  vol.  ix.) 

P.  475*§ 

See  vol.  i.,  note  || .  The  basso-reiievi  have  not  been  removed. 
The  niche  which  they^adorn  contains  now  no  figure. 

P.  477 §  and  P.  478* 

These  figures  are  now  in  the  Museo  Xazionale. 

P.  478 |i 

The  first-named  fountain,  not  of  granite  but  of  marble,  is  at 
present  in  the  garden  of  the  villa  di  Gastello.  The  second  is  now 
in  the  Museo  Nazionale. 
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P.  480] 

An  interesting  letter  which  lately  has  been  found  among  the 
private  correspondence  of  the  Medici  family  appears  to  refer 
to  this  bronze  work.  In  July,  1471,  the  Conte  di  Maddaloni 
writes  from  Naples  to  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  thanking  him  for  the 
present  of  the  head  of  a  horse  in  bronze,  and  informing  him  that 
he  had  placed  it  in  his  house  at  a  spot  where  it  can  be  seen  from 
all  sides. 


P.  481  § 

The  statue  of  Gattamelata  seems  to  have  been  executed,  not 
by  order  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  but  probably  at  the 
expense  of  Giovan  Antonio,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Con- 
dottiere.  A  document  dated  June  29th,  1453,  gives  evidence 
that  after  the  completion  of  the  monument  an  estimate  was 
made  by  a  jury,  elected  partly  by  Giovan  Antonio  and  partly  by 
Donatello,  when  it  was  stipulated  that  1650  gold  ducats  were  to 
be  paid  to  Donatello. 


P.  48 3f 

Donatello’s  statue  of  St.  John,  in  wood,  is  at  present  placed  in 
the  second  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  high  altar  in  the  church 
of  the  Frari. 

P.  483 § 

The  monument  at  Monte  Pulciano  was  possibly  executed 
by  Donatello  as  well  as  by  Michelozzi,  as  both  artists  were 
working  in  common  at  that  time.  The  commission,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  Michelozzi  alone,  who  in  1436  signed 
a  contract  referring  to  the  payment  for  the  monument  which  then 
he  called  his  work. 


P.  484+ 

The  most  noteworthy  of  Donatello’s  works  at  Siena  are  the 
hmh-relief  in  brass  on  the  baptismal  font,  representing  Herodes 
receiving  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the  allegorical 
figures  of  Faith  and  of  Hope.  These  were  done  towards  the 
year  1427.  Returning  to  Siena  in  1457  he  executed  the  statue 
of  St.  John  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral. 
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P.  485^[ 

The  statue  of  San  Lodovico  is  at  present  inside  the  church 
above  the  principal  door. 


P.  486  § 

The  grotesque  statue  of  Mercury  is  now  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale.  It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  by  Donatello  and  not 
an  antique. 

P.  490-f 

It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Vasari  is  right  in  giving 

C>  o  O 

the  date  of  Donatello’s  death  as  1466.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  identical  entry  in  the  Florentine  obituaries. 

P.  491* 

Bertoldo  died  in  1491.  A  very  interesting  note  about  him 
occurs  in  a  letter  written  in  that  year  by  Ser  Bartolomeo  Deo  to 
his  uncle,  Benedetto  Dei :  “  In  these  days  died  at  Poggio  [a 
Cajano]  Bertoldo,  a  sculptor  of  great  merit,  who  also  executed 
very  fine  medals,  he  has  always  done  excellent  work  for  the 
Magnifico  Lorenzo,  who  was  much  affected  by  it,  as  there  is  no 
other  artist  in  Tuscany,  and  perhaps  not  even  in  Italy,  who  is  so 
gifted  for  such  work  as  he  was,”  etc. 


MICHELOZZO  MICHELOZZI. 

[Born  1396  (?) — died  1472.] 

P.  494# 

The  Michelozzi  family  at  Florence  descended  from  one 
Bartolommeo  di  Gherardo,  called  Borgonone,  a  tailor  from  Bur¬ 
gundy,  who  in  April,  1376,  applied  for,  and  was  granted,  the 
citizenship  of  Florence. 


P.  495* 

Michelozzo  assisted  Ghiberti,  not  only  in  his  youth,  on  the 
statue  of  St.  Matthew  (1419-1422),  but  also  in  his  later  years. 
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In  1442  he  worked  under  Ghiberti’s  directions  at  the  bronze 
doors  of  the  baptistery. 


P.  49 51 

The  silver  statue  of  St.  John  is  in  the  centre  of  the  silver 
altar  amidst  historical  representations  by  Verrocchio,  Pollajuolo, 
and  others.  This  masterpiece  of  Florentine  goldsmith  work  is 
preserved  in  the  “  Opera  del  Dnomo.” 

P.  495  § 

This  statue,  in  marble,  of  the  Infant  St.  John  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Museo  Nazionale.  It  is  not  by  Michelozzo,  but 
by  Antonio  Gamberelli,  called  il  Rosellino,  who  executed  it  in 
1477,  five  years  after  Michelozzo’s  death. 


P.  500+ 

In  the  year  1462  Michelozzo  became  a  member  of  the 
Collegio.  In  1427  he  is  mentioned  as  holding  the  post  of  en¬ 
graver  at  the  mint,  and  this  office  he  seems  to  have  held  until 
1448. 


P.  507f 

The  Palazzo  Corsi,  in  the  Via  Tornabuoni,  has  in  the  course 
of  time  been  subjected  tp  alterations,  but  the  facade  has  been 
entirely  restored  according  to  Michelozzo’s  original  design. 

Pp.  507— 508 

The  chapel  of  the  Annunciation  was  began  by  Piero 
de’  Medici,  in  1461,  eight  years  before  the  death  of  Cosimo,  his 
father.  From  the  account  books  of  the  church  de’  Servi  we 
learn  also  that  neither  Michelozzo,  nor  Pagno  Portigiani  (not 
Partigiani,  as  Vasari  has  it),  was  the  architect  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Annunciation  in  the  church  of  the  Servi,  but  Giovanni 
di  Bettino,  the  same  who,  according  to  Gaetano  Milanesi, 
constructed  the  facade  of  S.  Maria  Movella,  which  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Leon  Battista  Alberti.  In  1444  Michelozzo  was 
the  head  architect  of  the  church  of  the  Servi,  now  commonly 
called  Santissima  Anunziata. 
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P.  ,508* 

Pagno  de  Lapo  Portigiani  was  bom  in  1406,  and  died  in 

1470." 

P.  508 § 

The  bronze  candelabra  and  the  entrance  gate  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Annunciation  were  the  works  of  Maso  di  Bartolommeo, 
called  Masaccio.  (See  Editor’s  note  pp.  54-55). 

P.  510+ 

At  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco,  in  the  church  of  San  Jacopo  de’ 
Domenicani,  there  is  a  monument  of  Giovanni  Chelini,  a  physician 
of  Florence.  It  was  erected  in  1461.  The  figure  of  Chelini  is 
said  to  be  very  fine,  and  in  its  style  not  unlike  the  works  of 
Donatello. 


P.  511* 

The  best  account  of  Foppa’s  works  is  given  by  Giov.  Morelli 
in  his  recent  publication  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries  ” 
(English  translation,  London,  1833,  passim).  This  great,  but 
far  too  little  appreciated,  master  was  a  native  of  Brescia.  Both 
in  the  school  of  Brescia  and  especially  in  that  of  Milan,  Foppa 
holds  the  same  place  that  the  mighty  Mantegna  does  at  Padua 
and  Mantua.  According  to  Filarete  and  Girolamo  Savonarola 
he  was  a  scholar  of  Squarcioni.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  wrongly  state  in  their  “  Flistory  of  Painting,”  that  he 
was  a  Pavian.  Among  other  contemporaries  of  Foppa,  Calepino 
(of  Bergamo)  and  the  Anonymus  of  Morelli  call  him  Brescian, 
and  his  picture  of  1456  at  the  Town  Gallery  of  Bergamo  (No. 
54)  “  Christ  on  the  Cross,”  bears  the  inscription  “  Vincen — cius 
(uot  civis)  Brixiensis  p.”  (See  also  Stefano  Fenaroli,  “  Dizio- 
nario  degli  Artisti  Bresciani,”  p.  1 3 1 ).  According  to  Lomazzo 
(“  Trattato  della  Pittura,”  i.,  39  and  55),  Foppa  came  to  Milan 
in  1460.  This  is,  however,  not  quite  correct.  The  pictures 
in  the  Medici  Palace  at  Milan,  here  mentioned  by  Vasari, 
were  executed  as  early  as  1457.  At  present  nothing  of  them 
is  left.  Foppa  died  at  Brescia  in  1492.  The  works  of  his 
still  in  existence  are  chiefly  in  the  Milanese  Collections,  but 
some  of  them  are  exhibited  under  wrong  names.  (See  Morelli 
p.  398,  note.) 
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P.  511+ 

In  1464  Michelozzo  was  staying  at  Ragusa,  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  going  to  the  island  of  Scio  to  enter  the  services  of 
Messer  Girolamo  Giustiniani  da  Garibaldi,  and  of  Messer 
Odoardo  Giustiniani  dal  Fornello,  of  Genoa,  commanders  of 
Turkish  war  vessels.  Michelozzo  was  to  serve  them  as  architect 
and  engineer  for  not  less  than  six  months,  payment  being 
stipulated  at  300  ducats  a  year.  It  is  unknown  whether  the 
artist  undertook  the  journey. 

P.  511  § 

In  the  Florentine  obituaries  he  is  entered  as  having  been 
buried  in  the  church  of  San  Marco  on  October  7th,  1472. 


P.  511  jj 

Vasari  seems  not  to  have  known  that  after  the  death  of 
Brunelleschi,  Michelozzo  became  surveyor  of  the  cupola  and 
of  the  lanthorn  of  Florence  Cathedral  in  his  place,  and  held 
this  office  from  1446  to  1451.  In  1453  lie  founded  the  bell  of 
the  Palazzo  della  Signoria. 


VOL.  II. 

ANTONIO  FILARETE  AND  SIMONE. 

[Flourished  circa  1450.] 

P.  2j* 

Very  little  is  known  of  Filar ete’s  life.  From  his  signature  on 
the  bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome  (opvs  antonii  petri  be 
peorentia),  we  learn  that  the  name  of  his  father  was  Peter. 
Vasari  says  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  (see  p.  7), 
but  the  date  of  his  death  as  well  as  of  his  birth  remains  unknown. 
Filarete  is  probably  a  surname,  which  he  had  in  common  with 
others.  There  was  at  Florence  one  Francesco  cli  Lorenzo  de’ 
Filareti  or  Filarete,  who  from  1457  to  1501  held  the  office  of 
herald  of  the  Republic.  Both  may  have  belonged  to  the  same 
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family.  “  Averulino  ”  seems  to  be  another  surname  pointing  to 
Veroli,  the  town  between  Rome  and  Naples,  whence  his  ancestors 
may  have  come. 

P.  3f 

Filarete’s  plans  for  the  Ospedale  Maggiore  at  Milan  are  pre¬ 
served  in  his  manuscripts  (see  p.  5  note*).  The  ground  plan 
of  the  present  building  is  about  the  same  as  he  devised  it,  but 
all  the  decorative  work  betraying  the  peculiar  style  of  Lombard 
art  is  most  probably  by  the  architects  of  the  school  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  The  dimensions  of  Filarete’s  plans  were  two 
hundred  and  forty  metres  by  ninety,  forming  an  oblong.  The 
building  was  to  be  divided  in  three  principal  parts  with  a 
spacious  court  in  the  centre,  adorned  by  cupolas,  facades,, 
flights  of  steps,  etc.,  as  at  present  to  be  seen.  (See  Calvi, 
“Notizie  sulla  Vita  e  le  Opera  de’  Principali  Architetti,”  etc., 
1862,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78;  and  Mongeri,  “  If  Arte  in  Milano,”  1872,  p. 
389-397.) 

P.  4* 

About  Foppa  see  Editor’s  note,  page  67  of  this  volume.  The 
paintings  by  this  artist  at  the  Ospedale  Maggiore  no  longer 
exist. 

P.  6* 

The  artist,  who,  with  Filarete,  executed  the  bronze  doors  at 
St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  is  Simone  di  Giovanni  Ghini,  a  Florentine 
goldsmith,  born  in  1407,  who  after  1427,  remained  at  Rome 
in  the  service  of  the  popes  Eugene  IV.,  Nicholas  V.,  Pius  II., 
and  Paid  II.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1491.  The  other 
Simone,  who  was  a  scholar,  not,  however,  the  brother  of  Dona¬ 
tello,  was  a  native  from  Fiesole.  His  full  name  is  Simone  di 
Nanni  Ferrucci,  the  father  of  the  sculptor  Francesco  Ferrucci. 
In  a  contemporary  document  he  is  called  “  Simone,  an  en¬ 
graver  (intagliatore)  who  was  a  scholar  of  Donatello/’  The 
first  of  the  two  above  named  artists,  Simone,  seems  to  have 
chiefly  cast  his  works  in  bronze,  the  second  worked  mostly  in 
marble. 

P-  7X 

Jean  Fouquet,  the  greatest  French  artist  of  the  fifteenth 
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century,  was  born  at  Tours,  about  1415  or  1420.  In  1440  be 
was  called  to  Rome  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Pope  Eugene 
IY.  In  1461  he  is  mentioned  as  living  at  Paris,  and  died  about 
the  year  1485.  He  executed  chiefly  illuminations.  The  portrait 
of  the  pope  is  mentioned  also  in  Filarete’s  manuscripts,  and 
also  in  a  description  of  the  Touraine  written  in  1477  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  Florio,  a  Florentine  who  was  staying  there.  Two  portraits 
by  Fouquet,  perhaps  the  only  existing  panel  pictures  of  his, 
have  of  late  been  added  to  the  Louvre  Collection.  One  of 
them  represents  King  Charles  VII.,  the  other  Guillaume  Juvenal, 
his  chancellor  (Nos.  653  and  652). 


P.  7  § 

Beltrame,  or  Beltramone,  called  Varrone,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Angelo  Belfradelli  of  Florence,  was  born  in  1420,  and  died 
about  the  year  1457.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  he 
spent  at  Rome,  where  he  executed  several  works  of  inferior 
importance  ;  for  instance,  seven  windows  in  St.  Peter’s  church, 
the  marble  pavement  in  the  small  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  the 
bronze  doors  on  the  river  side  of  the  Castle  of  Sant  Angelo. 
Niccolo’s  family  name  is  Baroncelli.  (See  note  on  vol.  i., 
p.  468.)  Niccolo,  as  well  as  Varrone,  were  fellow-pupils  of 
Filarete’s,  as  he  states  himself  in  his  manuscripts,  not  his  pupils. 


p.  7ir 

In  the  life  of  Paolo  Romano  Vasari  states  that  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Pius  II.  had  been  executed  by  Niccolo  della  Guardia 
and  Pietro  Paolo  da  Todi.  Here  he  ascribes  it  to  two 
disciples  of  Filarete  ;  but  according  to  G.  Milanesi,  none  of  these 
statements  can  be  accepted.  From  1450  to  1454  Pasquino  was 
at  Urbino  working  in  company  with  the  sculptor  Maso  di  Barto¬ 
lommeo,  called  Masaccio.  He  died  in  1484,  fifty-nine  years 
of  age,  at  Florence,  where  he  held  the  office  of  head  of  the 
foundry  of  Lombardy.  Bernardo  di  Pietro  Ciuffagni,  of 
Florence,  was  born  in  1385,  and  died  in  1453.  He  executed 
several  statues  for  Florence  Cathedral;  for  instance,  in  1410 
the  figure  of  St.  Matthew,  in  1415  the  figure  of  Joshua  on 
the  Campanile.  Vasari’s  statement  that  he  worked  also  at 
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Mantua  is  most  probably  an  error ;  an  artist  of  a  similar 
name,  Bernardo  di  Bartolo  Fancelli,  a  sculptor  from  Settig- 
nano,  was  staying  at  Mantua  towards  the  end  of  tbe  fifteenth 
century. 


GIULIANO  DA  MAJANO. 

[Born  1432 — died  1490.] 

The  details  of  this  life  are  to  a  great  extent  ^unreliable. 
In  several  instances  Vasari  seems  to  have  mistaken  Giuliano  for 
his  brother,  Benedetto  da  Majano,  whom,  however,  he  calls  his 
nephew.  But  these  and  other  errors  of  the  biographer  can 
be  corrected  by  the  aid  of  documents  which  of  late  have  come 
to  light. 


P.  9* 

From  the  Ricordi  of  the  painter  Neri  di  Bicci  we  learn  that 
Giuliano  da  Majano  was  for  some  years  employed  by  him  in 
carving  frames  which  at  that  time  were  carved  on  the  same 
panel  on  which  the  painter  worked.  In  the  account  books 
of  the  convent  of  the  Servi,  Giuliano’ s  name  is  not  to  be  found 
before  the  year  1470,  when  he  was  employed  in  wood  work  for 
five  years. 

w 


P.  9t 

The  Intarsiatura  which  Giuliano  executed  for  the  sacristy  of 
the  Abbey  of  Fiesole,  represent  figures  of  saints  and  open  books. 
They  bear  the  following  signature  :  orvs  ivliani  leoxardi 

FLORENTINI  MCCCCLXIII. 


P.  9  + 

The  Intarsiatura  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  here  described  by 
Vasari,  is  the  work  of  Francesco  di  Giovanni,  called  Francione. 
Guido  del  Seravallino  (not  Servellino,  as  Vasari  has  it)  was  a 
native  from  Pisa.  Domenico  di  Mariotto,  however,  although 
living  for  a  long  time  at  Pisa,  was  born  at  Florence.  He  died  at 
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Pisa,  in  1519.  Giovanni  Battista  del  Cervelliera,  the  celebrated 
wood  engraver  of  Pisa,  was  also  an  architect.  He  died,  very 
old,  in  1570. 

P.  10* 

Vasari’s  statement  that  Giuliano  da  Majano  was  the  architect 
of  Poggio  Beale  is  confirmed  by  Luca  Paciolo.  (See  “  Divina 
Proporzione,”  Venice,  1509,  fol.  29,  tergo.) 

P.  lOf 

Pietro  del  Donzello  was  born  at  Florence  in  1452  ;  Polito  in 
1458.  They  appear  to  have  been  poor  painters.  Polito  worked 
in  the  studio  of  Neri  di  Bicci  from  1469  until  1471,  and  Pietro 
was  staying  with  Giusto  d’ Andrea  for  some  time.  They  seem  to 
have  gone  to  Naples  in  or  about  the  year  1481.  The  date  of 
Polito’s  death  is  unknown.  Pietro  returned  to  Florence,  where 
he  died  in  1509.  None  of  their  paintings  at  Naples  have  come 
down  to  us. 


P.  10+ 

We  learn  from  documents  that  the  architecture  of  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  was  the  work  of  Pietro  di  Martino.  The  statues 
and  basso-relievi  which  adorn  it,  were  executed  during  the  years 
1456  and  1471  by  Pietro  di  Martino,  Isaia  da  Pisa,  Domenico  di 
Montemignano,  Antonio  da  Pisa,  Domenico  Lombardo,  Francesco 
Azzara,  Paolo  Komano,  whose  life  Vasari  wrote,  and  Andrea 
clalf  Aquila  (see  Camillo  Minieri  Biccio,  “  Gli  artist!  ed  artefici  che 
lavorarono  in  Castelnuovo  a  tempo  di  Alfonso  I.  e  Ferrante  I.,” 
Naples,  1876).  Giuliano  da  Majano’, s  name  does  not  occur 
among  these  artists,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  Benedetto,  his 
brother,  had  something  to  do  with  this  work,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  in  the  inventory  of  his  property,  drawn  up  after  his  death, 
several  statues  destined  for  the  “  Porta  Beale  ”  at  Naples. 

P.  lit 

The  Palace  of  San  Marco  (now  Palazzo  Venezia)  is  the  work, 
not  of  Giuliano  da  Majano,  who  appears  to  have  never  visited 
Borne,  but  of  several  architects,  presided  over  by  Giacomo  da 
Pietrasanta.  (See  E.  Miintz,  “  Les  Arts  a  la  Cour  des  Popes,” 
vol.  ii.,pp.  49-73.)  The  construction  of  this  palace  was  probably 
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begun  in  1455.  The  marble  loggia,  from  which  the  pope  gave  the 
benediction,  is  the  same  which  Raphael  introduced  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  fresco  representing  the  Incendio  del  Borgo.  It 
was  the  work  of  the  architect  Jacopo  da  Pietrasanta,  and  of  the 
sculptors  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Isaia  da  Pisa,  Paolo  Romano,  Pagno 
d’Antonio  da  Settignano,  Marco  da  Firenze,  and  Giovanni  da 
Verona,  who  executed  it  in  1463  and  1464.  Later  on  it  was 
taken  down  by  order  of  Pope  Julius  II. 


PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA. 

[Born  about  1416 — died  1492.] 

P.  14f 

According  to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  “  History  of 
Painting,”  the  portrait  representing  the  artist,  at  present  in  the 
house  of  Signor  Marini  Franceschi,  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  is 
not  by  his  own  hand,  but  probably  a  copy  after  the  lost  original. 
The  picture  mentioned  in  the  same  note  (f),  representing  the 
Nativity,  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London  (No.  908),  with 
another  w'ork  of  the  artist — the  Baptism  of  Christ  (No.  665, 
formerly  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro).  These  two  genuine  pro¬ 
ductions  of  an  artist  who  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  public 
and  private  collections  enable  us  to  study  closely  the  style  of 
the  master  in  all  its  details,  and  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
with  regard  to  its  relations  with  the  works  of  contemporary 
artists.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Piero  della  Francesca 
studied  art  at  Florence,  but  neither  Vasari,  nor  documents  tell 
us  the  name  of  his  master.  In  the  years  1439  and  1440  he 
worked  with  “  M.  Domenicho  di  Bartolomeio  da  Vinezia”  at  the 
chapel  of  St.  Egidio  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  at  Florence,  as  we 
learn  from  the  archives  of  that  hospital.  (See  Weigel’s  u  Archiv 
fur  zeichnende  Kiinste,”  Leipzig,  1856,  p.  232,  note.)  He 
was  then  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  also  the  pupil  of  Domenico 
Veneziano  (vol.  ii.,  p.  98-105),  the  less  so,  as  this  view  is  not 
supported  by  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  both  artists.  But 
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if  we  compare  Piero’s  two  pictures  at  the  National  Gallery  with 
the  one  by  Paolo  Uecelli  in  the  same  collection  (see  note  to  vol. 
i p.  358*  in  this  volume),  we  will  observe  a  striking  affinity  of 
style  between  the  landscapes  in  the  background  of  the  pictures. 
Paolo  Uccelli  was  Piero’s  elder  by  about  nineteen  years,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  he,  being  the  first  representative  of  the 
scientific  and  realistic  tendencies  in  painting,  had  also  been  the 
master  of  Piero,  who  certainly  was  the  most  ardent  follower  of 
these  new  principles.  (See  J.  P.  Richter,  “  Italian  Art  at  the 
National  Gallery,”  p.  16.) 

P.  14{ 

The  lost  manuscript  of  Piero  della  Francesca’s  treatise  “De 
Prospectiva  Pingendi,”  has  been  found  by  Harzen,  at  the  Am¬ 
brosian  Library,  Milan.  (See  “  Archiv  fur  zeichnende  Kiinste,” 
Leipzig,  1856,  p.  231,  foil.)  Of  late  Dr.  Max  Jordan  has 
shown  conclusively  that  Luca  Paciolo’s  well-known  Italian 
publication  is  merely  a  translation  from  the  Latin  manuscript,  of 
which  Piero  della  Francesca  is  the  author.  (See  “  Jahrbucher  der 
Koenigl.  Preussisehen  Kunstsammluno;en.”)  However,  it  seems 
to  be  incredible  that  a  man  of  Luca  Paciolo’s  learning  and 
position  should  have  been  guilty  of  so  treacherous  an  act  as  he 
is  charged  with  by  Vasari.  A  careful  examination  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  treatise  has  led  Dr.  Winterberg  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  we  may  acccept  as  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  disputed  question  of  authorship.  The  whole 
work  is,  so  to  say,  nothing  but  a  series  of  practical  applications 
framed  on  Euclid’s  propositions,  which  are  continually  quoted. 
The  author  seems  to  forbear,  on  purpose,  all  reasoning  of  his 
own.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  somewhat  confused. 
The  reckonings  by  which  the  problems  are  solved,  are,  at  the 
present  day,  valueless,  because  of  their  prolixity.  Nay,  it 
seems  impossible  that  one  single  man  should  have  made  him¬ 
self  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  very  large  numbers 
occurring  in  the  calculations  without  having  some  check.  There¬ 
fore,  we  may  safely  assume  that  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Luca 
Paciolo  were  the  joint  authors  of  this  treatise.  Luca  Paciolo 
is  known  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Piero,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  other  publications  of  his  secure  him  the  fame  of  one 
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of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his  age.  (See  “  Repertorium  fur 
Kunstwissenschaft,”  v.,  pp.  33-41.) 

P.  15* 

The  Duke  of  Urbino,  of  whom  Vasari  here  states  that  he 
employed  the  artist,  was  Guidobaldo  I.,  the  son  of  the  Duke 
Federigo. 

P.  16f 

The  palace  at  Ferrara,  where  Piero  della  Francesca  worked, 
is  known  as  the  Palace  of  Schifanoia.  The  frescos,  still  pre¬ 
served  there,  are  by  the  hand  of  Ferrarese  artists.  Those 
by  Piero  have  perished,  and  at  present  there  is  not  a  single 
picture  by  him  to  be  found  at  Ferrara. 

P.  16J 

The  years  1447 — 1455,  the  limits  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicho¬ 
las  V.,  define  the  period  within  which  Piero’s  Roman  labours 
must  be  placed.  In  the  “Life  of  Raphael”  (vol.  iii.,  p.  13), 
Vasari  speaks  but  of  one  fresco  in  the  Vatican  by  Piero  ;  here 
he  alludes  to  two,  and  informs  us  of  their  position. 

Bramante  of  Milan  is  generally  called  Bramantino.  His  real 
name  was  Bartolommeo  Suardi.  At  first  he  was  a  scholar 
of  Foppa’s.  Afterwards  he  became  influenced  by  Donato 
Bramante.  About  the  works  of  Bramantino  at  Milan,  see 
G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  masters  in  German  Galleries,”  passim. 

P  1 8f 

Documents  relating  to  this  picture  show  that  he  executed  it 
during  the  years  1454  and  1469  for  payment  of  320  florins. 


P.  18J 

The  panel  picture  representing  the  Virgin  was  ordered  in 
1445.  For  the  same  brotherhood  he  painted,  in  1478,  another 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  doubtless  the  one  to  which  Vasari  refers. 
It  is  now  lost. 


P.  2  Of 

The  genuineness  of  the  fresco  paintings  at  the  church  of 
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San  Francesco  in  Arezzo  is  at  present  universally  admitted,  and 
the  judgment  passed  upon  them  by  Vasari  cannot  be  said  to 
be  exaggerated. 

P.  2 If 

This  picture  has  not  been  destroyed.  It  is  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation,  and  is  to  be  Seen  at  the  town  gallery 
of  Perugia. 


P.  21  + 

Xothing  remains  of  this  work. 

P.  21§ 

See  note  referring  to  p.  14f  of  this  life. 

P.  23* 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  mere  hypothesis  of  Vasari’s  when  he  calls 
Pietro  Perugino  a  pupil  of  Piero  della  Francesca.  Elsewhere 
he  states  that  he  had  visited  the  studio  of  Verrocchio.  On  the 
evidence  of  his  early  works  we  may  say  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

The  date  of  Piero  della  Francesca’s  death  is  not  1458,  as 
Vasari  has  it,  but  1492,  October  12th,  as  proved  by  the 
obituaries  of  San  Sepolcro,  “Maestro  Pietro  di  Benedetto  de’ 
Franceschi,  pittore  famoso  a  di  12  Ottobre,  1492  (fu)  sepolto  in 
Badia”  (buried  in  the  Cathedral). 


FRA  GIOVAVKI  DA  FIE  SOLE. 

[Born  1387 — died  1452.] 

In  this  biography  the  writer  has  drawn  a  very  lively  picture 
of  the  artist’s  character,  of  his  tendency  in  art  and  of  his  pious 
life.  This  he  has  done  so  successfully  that  it  has  even  been 
conjectured,  but  without  sufficient  reasons,  that  some  able 
monastic  writer  had  assisted  the  author  in  his  descriptions.  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  biography  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  It 
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seems  to  have  been  compiled  with  utter  disregard  to,  or,  at  least, 
in  careless  ignorance  of  the  chronological  order  of  facts  which 
constitute  the  artist’s  lono;  career.  About  these  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  now-a-days,  since  all  the  documents  referring  to 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole’s  life  are  made  known.  But  instead 
of  pointing  out  in  the  notes  every  single  error  in  Vasari’s 
perplexed  narrative,  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  to  give 
here  beforehand  a  short  review  of  the  principal  facts. 

In  1408,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  went  with  his  brother 
to  Fiesole  with  the  view  of  entering  the  order  of  the  Dominican 
friars.  They  were  at  once  sent  to  Cortona  to  pass  there  the 
noviciate,  whence  they  returned,  probably  to  Fiesole.  But  for 
political  reasons  the  whole  body  of  the  Dominican  friars  at 
Fiesole  left  one  night  in  1409  for  Umbria,  and  did  not  return  to 
Fiesole  until  1418.  Some  years,  if  not  the  whole  time  of  his 
absence  from  Tuscany,  he  must  have  spent  at  Cortona,  where 
pictures  of  his  are  still  to  be  seen.  Diming  the  years  1418  and 
1436,  when  staying  at  Fiesole,  he  executed  numerous  pictures  for 
his  monastery,  as  well  as  for  the  churches,  and  for  private  persons 
at  Florence.  When  in  1436  the  reconstruction  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Mark  in  that  town  was  begun,  he  was  invited  to  decorate 
with  paintings  both  the  church  and  the  monastery,  and  remained 
there  for  nine  years.  In,  or  after,  the  year  1445,  Pope  Eugene 
IV.  (not  Nicholas  V.)  ordered  him  to  come  to  Borne,  where  he 
chiefly  lived  until  his  death,  in  1455.  During  a  three-months’ 
stay  at  Orvieto,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1447,  he  executed 
the  fresco  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
di  S.  Brizio  at  the  Duomo.  After  the  death  of  Pope  Eugene  in 
1447,  he  was  engaged  by  his  successor,  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  for 
whom  he  painted  the  frescos  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  still 
bearing  the  name  of  that  pope. 


P.  24|| 

Fra  Benedetto,  the  brother  of  Fra  Giovanni,  died  in  1448. 
From  an  account  book  of  the  monastery  of  San  Marco  it  becomes 
evident  that  he  was  not  an  artist,  and  did  not  execute  the  illu¬ 
minations  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  he  is  proved  to  have  been 
merely  the  scribe,  whereas  the  illuminations  were  executed  by 
Zanobi  di  Benedetto  Strozzi,  who  did  the  figures,  and  by 
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Fillippo  di  Matteo  Torrelli  wlio  worked  at  the  ornamentations 
(1446-1450). 

P.  29% 

This  tabernacle  is  exhibited  in  the  Sala  di  Lorenzo  Monaco  in 
the  Uffizi  Gallery. 

P.  30* 

In  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Cortona,  on  the  left  of  the 
high  altar,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  between  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  St.  J ohn  the  Baptist,  St.  Mark,  and  Mary  Magda¬ 
len  ;  a  crucifixion  and  an  annunciation  above.  The  predell  a 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Dominic  and  a  second  altar- 
piece  representing  the  Annunciation,  having  also  a  predella  with 
scenes  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
baptistery  of  the  Duomo.  These  pictures  are  most  probably  the 
earliest  works  of  the  master  now  in  existence. 


P.  30§ 

Fra  Angelico  has  treated  the  same  subject  with  slight  varia¬ 
tions  in  a  picture,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Dudley. 

Pp.  31—32 

Vasari’s  statement  that  the  pope  intended  to  bestow  upon 
Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  the  honours  of  an  archbishopric  is  not 
supported  by  those  writers  whom  we  must  expect  to  have  been 
best  acquainted  with  the  incident,  such  as  Castiglioni,  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  biographer  of  Fra  Antonino.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  painter  suggested  to  the  pope  to 
bestow  that  honour  on  Fra  Antonino. 


P.  35* 

Zanobi  di  Benedetto  Strozzi  was  born  in  1412.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  the  illuminator  Biagio  Sanguigni.  (Compare  note 
on  vol.  ii.,  p.  24||.)  He  executed  several  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  for  different  churches  of  Florence,  some  of  which  are 
now  in  the  Library  of  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  He  died 
in  1468.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  imitator  of  the  stvle 
of  Fra  Angelico. 
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P.  35  § 

Domenico  di  Michelino,  the  author  of  the  picture  containing 
the  full  length  portrait  of  Dante  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
was  born  in  1417,  and  died  in  1498.  The  said  picture  was 
painted  in  1466. 


P.  36  § 

About  Attavante,  see  note  on  vol.  iii.,  “  Life  of  Glierardo 
Miniatore.” 


P.  40* 

The  manuscript  described  by  Vasari  after  Bartoli’s  notes  is 
now  in  the  Marciana  Library  at  Venice  (Cl.  xii.,  Cod.  lxviii.),  but 
unfortunately,  it  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  miniatures  except 
those  on  the  title-page.  If  we  compare  the  style  of  the  figures 
and  of  the  ornaments  on  that  sheet  with  those  authenticated 
works  of  his  which  bear  his  signature,  such  as  the  codex 
of  Martinus  Capella  in  the  same  library  (Cl.  xiv.,  Cod.  xxxv.), 
it  becomes  evident  that  Bartoli,  Vasari’s  informant,  was  mistaken 
in  ascribing  it  to  Attavante. 


LEON  BATTISTA  ALBERTI. 

[Born  1404 — Died  1472.] 

In  many  respects  Alberti  may  be  called  the  forerunner  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  whom  Vasari  says  that  he  worked  much 
more  by  his  word  than  in  fact  and  by  deed.  The  same  may 
be  truly  said  of  Alberti.  The  life  of  this  artist  chiefly  treats 
on  the  works  of  art  executed  by  him,  and  we  learn  here  but 
little  about  his  numerous  writings  by  which  he  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  his  contemporaries.  These  are  stated  to  have 
treated  on  about  thirty-eight  different  subjects,  but  only  few  of 
them  have  been  published.  The  following  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ones : — “  De  Statua,”  a  treatise  in  which  he  gives 
directions  for  the  execution  of  sculptures ;  “  Della  Pittura 
libri  tre,”  written  in  Latin,  and  translated  by  the  author  into 
Italian,  with  a  dedication  to  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunelleschi  (about 
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1435)  ;  and  “  Elementa  Picturae,”  repeating  mostly  the  contents 
of  the  first  book  on  painting ;  “  Trattato  della  Prospettiva,” 
a  treatise  on  optics,  not  on  perspective,  in  the  later  meaning  of 
this  word.  The  treatise  “  De’  cinque  ordini  Arcliitettonici  ” 
was  followed  by  his  most  extensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
important  work  “  De  re  aedificatoria,”  divided  into  ten  books. 
This  work  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
introduction  of  the  antique  style  into  Italian  architecture  during 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Amongst  his  other 
works  may  be  noted:  “  Piacevolezze  matematiche  ”  treating  on 
problems  of  mechanics,  hydraulics,  and  dynamics. 

The  best  Italian  edition  of  his  works  bears  the  title  “  Opere 
volgari  di  L.  B.  Alberti,”  in  five  volumes,  edited  by  Bonucci 
(Florence,  1843-49).  Some  of  his  smaller  works  have  been 
published  by  Hubert  Ianitschek  (Vienna,  1877). 

P.  43f 

The  conduit  of  the  Aqua  Vergine  was  constructed  in  1453, 
and  was  enlarged  in  1446  and  in  1472. 


P.  43  { 

This  beautiful  church. was  began  in  1447.  The  marbles 
which  were  used  as  the  building  material  were  brought  together 
in  very  large  quantities  from  Istria,  from  the  Porto  di  Bimini, 
which  hereby  became  ruined,  from  the  old  church  of  San 
Francesco,  and  from  other  buildings  inside  and  outside  Bimini. 
The  Prince  even  ordered  the  destruction  of  old  churches  at  San 
Severe  and  at  Classe,  near  Bavenna.  According  to  an  inscription 
inside  the  building  it  was  completed  as  early  as  in  1450,  but  this 
is  contradicted  by  documents  (published  by  Zanobi  Bicchierai 
in  1855),  which  show  that  in  1454  Alberti,  when  at  Borne,  sent 
to  Bimini  a  drawing  for  the  fag  ad  e  by  which  he  meant  to 
introduce  alterations  in  the  first  design.  During  his  absence 
the  works  were  directed  by  Matteo  Fasti  of  Verona,  the  well- 
known  medallist. 


P.  44* 

Vasari  alludes  here  to  Alberti’s  invention  of  the  vertically 
placed  painter's  net,  for  which  Leonardo  substituted  the  vertical 
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glass  plane.  (See  J.  P.  Richter,  “  The  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,”  vol.  i.,  p.  260,  note.) 

In  judging  from  the  style  of  the  facade  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
it  seems  improbable  that  it  is  throughout  by  Alberti.  The 
facade  was  began  by  Turino  Baldesi,  a  Florentine  patrician, 
who  left  certain  sums  for  its  construction  in  1348,  but  at  that 
time  only  the  lower  portions  were  executed.  About  the  year 
1456,  Alberti  was  engaged  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo  Rucellai 
to  finish  the  fagade.  The  date  of  the  completion  is  indicated 
by  the  inscription  :  “  Anno  Sal.  mcccclxx.”  Probably  Alberti 
executed  only  the  central  door.  According  to  Fra  Giovanni 
di  Domenico  da  Corello,  who  in  his  “Theodocon”  treats  on 
some  Florentine  churches,  the  design  of  the  fagade  was  made  by 
Giovanni  Bettini.  (See  note,  “Life  of  Michelozzo,”  p.  66.)  The 
same  is  stated  by  Del  Migliore. 

The  Palace  Rucellai  was  begun  about  the  year  1451,  and 
completed  in  1455. 


Pp.  44—45 

An  anonymous  writer  of  biographies  of  artists,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  1520,  asserts  that  the  model  of  the  Palace 
Rucellai  was  by  Bernardino  Rossellino,  and  that  of  the  Loggia 
by  Antonio  del  Migliore  Guidotti. 

P.  47* 

At  Mantua  Alberti  executed  also  the  small  church  of  San 
Sebastiano,  which  was  begun  in  1460.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Alberti  really  conceived  the  plan  of  the  church  of  San 
Andrea  in  1470,  two  years  before  his  death.  The  work  was 
only  begun  in  1472,  and  continued  for  forty  years. 

P.  47f 

Luca  (not  Silvestro)  Fancelli,  already  mentioned  by  Vasari  in 
the  Life  of  Brunelleschi,  was  born  in  1430,  and  died  in  1495. 
When  the  Marquess  of  Mantua  requested  Cosimo  de’  Medici  to 
send  him  an  architect,  Fancelli  was  sent  to  him,  and  remained 
for  thirty  years  in  his  service.  In  1487  he  was  called  to  Milan 
to  give  his  opinion  about  the  construction  of  the  cupola  of  the 
Duomo.  In  1491,  after  the  death  of  Giuliano  da  Majano,  he 
I  became  chief  architect  of  Florence  Cathedral. 

G 
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LAZZARO  VASARI. 

[Born  1399 — died  1452  (?).] 

Lazzaro  di  Niccolb  de’  Taldi,  of  Cortona,  settled  at  Arezzo 
towards  tlie  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  to  be 
considered  the  head  of  the  Vasari  family.  His  son  Giorgio,  who 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  biographer,  and  who  by  profession 
was  a  potter  (vasajo),  altered  the  first  by-name  of  his  family  into 
De’  Vasari.  But  the  biographer  was  mistaken  in  describing  his 
ancestor  Lazzaro  as  having  been  a  painter,  since  documents  have 
revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  he  exercised  the  modest  profession 
of  a  saddler,  as  he  described  himself  on  the  Cortonese  municipal 
papers  of  the  year  1427.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of 
the  Painters’  Guild  of  Arezzo. 

P.  52f 

The  proper  name  of  the  artist  is  Fabiano  di  Stagio  di  Ser  Piero 
Sassoli.  He  executed,  in  1487,  a  glass  window  for  the  chapel  of 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Trinita,  at  Arezzo.  His  son  Stagio,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Marcillac,  exercised  the  same  art. 


ANTONELLO  DA  MESSINA. 

[Born  about  1444 — died  about  1493.] 

This  biography  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  Unlike 
most  of  the  “  Lives,”  it  contains  but  few  facts,  and  is  abundant  in 
raisonnement.  According  to  Vasari,  Italian  art  owes  to  Antonello 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries,  yet  all  that  he  tells  us  about  it 
has  generally  been  acknowledged  to  be  inaccurate  in  its  details. 
This  has  given  rise  to  numerous  theories,  which  tend  to  harmo¬ 
nize  Vasari’s  story  with  well-known  and  indisputable  facts.  Of 
late,  however,  Senatore  Morelli  has  undertaken  to  discredit 
entirely  this  biography  of  Vasari’s,  and  as  he  has  succeeded,  too, 
at  the  same  time  in  determining  the  position  which  is  really 
due  to  the  artist,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  bring  here  before 
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the  reader  the  whole  of  his  arguments,  which  may  thus  serve  as 
a  commentary  to  Vasari’s  Life.  (See  “Italian  Masters  in  German 
Galleries,”  pp.  376 — 390.) 

“  In  the  foremost  rank  of  those  opinions,  which  in  the  course  of 
long  years  have  assumed  the  character  of  axioms,  and  which  no 
one  now  thinks  it  needful  to  prove,  stands  the  conviction  that 
4  Antonello  travelled  to  Flanders,  and  there  learned  oil-painting 
of  John  van  Eyck.’  Some  modern  writers  substitute  Roger  van 
tier  Weyden,  or  else  Hans  Memling,  for  Van  Eyck,  who  died  in 
1441.  Unless  I  am  grossly  mistaken,  this  fable  owes  its  origin 
to  nothing  but  the  vain  and  lively  imagination  of  some  Sicilian. 

“  Let  us  look  into  the  question  closely,  and  without  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions. 

44  That  the  painters  of  Europe,  long  before  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck,  had  made  use  of  the  4  oil  medium,’  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  ‘  Trattato  della  Pittura,’  of  Cennino  Cennini,  which  was 
compiled  in  the  year  1437,  but  also  from  the  much  earlier 
4  Diversarum  artium  schedulse  ’  of  the  monk  Theophilus. 

44  The  inscription  placed  on  Jan  van  Eyck’s  memorial  in  the 
Netherlands  has  not  one  syllable  about  his  invention  of  oil 
painting  :  — 

Hie  jacet  eximia  clarus  virtute  Joannes, 

In  quo  picturse  gratia  mira  fuit,  etc. 1 

“And  among  the  German  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not 
one  speaks  of  this  discovery  of  Van  Eyck’s,  while  the  greater 
•number  of  German  painters,  as  Martin  Schongauer,  Michel 
Wohlgemuth,  Albrecht  Diirer,  Hans  Holbein  the  elder,  Burck- 
mair,  and  others,  had  adopted  the  system  of  oil  painting  perfected 
by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  without  anyone  north  of  the  Alps 
making  a  noise  about  it. 

“  But  even  in  Italy  there  appears  to  have  been  no  particular 
stir  made  about  the  new  Flemish  method  of  painting  till  the 
biography  of  Antonello  da  Messina  appeared  in  the  4  Vite  ’  of 
Vasari  in  1550. 

44  Bartholomeus  Facius,  indeed,  in  his  book,  4  De  viris  illus- 
tribus,’  written  in  1456,  says  of  Joannes  Gallicus  (Van  Eyck), 
whom,  as  a  practical  painter ,  he  calls  4  princeps  pictorum,’  that 

1  See  Zani’s  44  Encyclopedia,”  etc.,  vol.  ii. ,  305. 
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he  ‘  multa  de  colorum  proprietatibus  invenisse,  quae  ab  antiquis 
tradita,  ex  Plinii  et  ab  aliorum  auctorum  lectione  didicerat.’ 

“A  contemporary  of  Facius,  the  Florentine  architect  and 
sculptor,  Antonio  Averulino  (named  Filarete),  says,  in  Book 
24  of  his  ‘Trattato  della  Architettura,’  etc.  (see  Vasari,  vol. 
i.,  p.  5)  :  ‘  And  in  oil  also  can  they  lay  all  these  colours  upon 
canvas  or  on  wood,  but  thereto  goeth  another  method  of  painting, 
exceeding  fair  for  them  that  know  it.  In  Lamagna  (Germany) 
they  work  well  on  this  wise,  and  specially  doth  Master  John,  of 
Bruges,  and  Master  Roger  (Van  der  Weyden)  excel  therein, 
who  both  work  right  skilfully  in  oil  colours.  Qu.  Tell  me  how 
they  apply  this  oil,  and  what  manner  of  oil  it  be  ?  Ans.  Linseed 
oil.  Qu.  Is  it  not  very  dim?  Ans.  Yea,  but  they  purge  off 
the  dimness  ;  in  what  way,  I  cannot  tell.’ 1 

“In  the  year  1464,  when  Filarete  wrote  his  Trattato,  Antonello, 
born  (according  to  the  historians)  about  1414,  numbered  some 
fifty  years  of  age,  yet  he  is  never  mentioned  by  Filarete  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject.  And  the  same  silence  is  maintained 
by  Ciriacus  of  Ancona,  and  the  Tuscan  Albertini. 

“  The  only  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  ever  names. 
Antonello  is  the  Sicilian  Matteo  Collaccio,  and  that  in  a  letter  to 
another  Sicilian,  Antonio  Siciliano,  Principal  of  Padua  Univer¬ 
sity.  Speaking  of  the  celebrated  men  of  his  time,  he  says:  — 

‘  Habet  vero  haec  aetas  Antonellum  Siculum,  cujus  pictura 
Venetiis  in  Divi  Cassiani  aede  magnae  est  admirationi.’ 

“Albrecht  Differ,  who  visited  Venice  for  the  firsttimein  1494, 
when  Antonello  had  just  died,  does  not  once  mention  him  in  his 
letters  or  notes,  a  sign  that  Antonello  could  not  have  enjoyed 
that  fame  at  Venice,  nor  that  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  con¬ 
noisseurs,  which  was  attempted  to  be  bestowed  on  him  fifty  years 
later,  as  in  Vasari’s  biographies. 

“In  1524  the  Venetian  patrician  Marcantonio  Michiel,  an 
intelligent  amateur,  addressed  himself  to  the  architect  Sum- 
monzio,  of  Naples,  with  the  view  of  getting  fuller  information 
about  Antonello  da  Messina.  The  Neapolitan’s  reply  to  the 
Venetian  ran  thus : — ‘  From  the  time  of  King  Ladislaus  down  to 

1  This  shows  that  at  the  time  of  Filarete  the  new  Van  Eyck  system 
of  painting  was  theoretically  known,  but  that  no  Italian  painter  had  as 
yet  felt  prompted  to  abandon  for  it  the  native  method  of  tempera, 
painting. 
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our  own  Neapolitan  master  Colantonio,  we  never  possessed  a 
man  with  so  great  a  talent  as  he  for  painting  ;  had  he  not  died 
young,  he  would  have  done  great  things.  And  if  this  Colantonio 
never  reached  the  same  perfection  in  his  art  as  his  well-known 
pupil  at  Venice,  Antonello  da  Messina,  it  was  only  the  fault  of 
the  times  he  lived  in.  The  declared  aim  of  Colantonio  was, 
according  to  the  general  fashion  then  at  Naples,  to  paint  in  the 
manner  of  the  Low- Countrymen ;  and  being  passionately  fond  of 
his  art,  he  had  resolved  to  go  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  perfect 
himself  therein  at  the  fountain-head.  But  Kino;  Roger1  of 
Anjou  diverted  him  from  his  intended  journey  by  himself 
instructing  him,  both  in  the  application  of  oil  (practica)  and  in 
the  mystery  of  mixing  colours  (tempera).  And  it  was  from 
Colantonio,  who  died  young,  that  his  pupil  Antonello  da  Messina 
learned  it.’ 2 

“  Modern  criticism  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  Summonzio’s 
‘Neapolitan  painter  Colantonio’  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
numerous  inventions  or  illusions  of  Neapolitan  local  patriotism;3 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  immediate  object.  I  only 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
writer  who  gives  us  any  account  of  Antonello’s  artistic  training, 
the  Neapolitan  architect  Summonzio,  makes  him  learn  the  new 
Flemish  manner  of  painting  in  oil,  not  in  Flanders,  as  Vasari  tells 
us,  but  in  Italy. 

“In  flat  contradiction  to  this  statement  of  the  Neapolitan  is  the 
information  imparted  to  Vasari  for  his  ‘  Vite,’  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  later,  by  (as  I  have  some  reason  for  believing)  a 
Sicilian  savant.  His  account  is  that  Antonello  learnt  drawing  at 
Rome  (of  whom  ?)  ;  that  he  then  retired  to  Palermo,4  where  he 
acquired  great  celebrity,  and  after  several  years’  residence  there, 
returned  to  his  native  town  Messina,  where  he  set  the  seal  to  the 
fame  he  had  won  at  Palermo.  But,  having  gone  to  Naples  one 
day,  he  was  there  shown  the  beautiful  picture  by  Jan  van  Eyck, 
which  had  been  sent  from  Flanders  to  King  ‘  Rene ;  ’  and  the 

1  King  Roger  reigned  at  Naples  from  1435  to  1442. 

2  Lanzi,  “  Storia  Pittorica  della  Italia,”  Milano,  1842,  ii.  319. 

3  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  i.  335,  and  ii.  78,  and  Dr.  Gustavo 
Frizzoni  (<c  Archivio  Storico  Italiano”) :  “  Napoli  nei  suoi  rapporti  coll’ 
•arte  del  Rinascimento.” 

4  The  Palermitan  patriot  seems  to  me  to  peep  out  in  this  passage. 
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glowing,  vivid  colours  of  that  painting  so  impressed  him,  that  he 
resolved  there  and  then  to  set  out  for  Bruges,  where,  being 
received  in  the  friendliest  way  by  Jan  van  Eyck,  he  was  initiated 
forthwith  into  the  mysteries  of  oil-painting.  On  returning  from 
Flanders  to  Messina  (say,  about  1440  or  1441,  as  Jan  van  Eyck 
died  in  the  latter  year),  Antonello  remained  a  very  short  time  in 
his  native  town,  and  then  repaired  to  Venice — therefore,  about 
the  year  1442  or  1443. 

“  Let  us  now  hear  another  and  later  Sicilian,  Maurolicus  (‘  Hist. 
Sic.,’  fol.  186).  According  to  him,  Antonello  ‘  ob  mirum 
ingenium  Venetiis  aliquot  annos  publice  conductus  vixit :  Medio- 
lani  quoque  fuit  per  Celebris'  Strange  to  say,  not  a  single 
contemporary  writer  of  Milan  records  the  presence  of  the  thrice- 
celebrated  Antonello  da  Messina  in  the  Lombard  capital ! 

“If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  statement  of  Summonzio  sounds 
rather  stupid,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  provincial  pride  and  childish 
vanity  peep  so  simply  out  of  the  lines  of  the  Sicilians,  Matteo 
Collaccio  and  Maurolicus,  as  well  as  out  of  Antonello’s  bio¬ 
graphy  in  Vasari’s  work,  that  we  can  hardly  forbear  smiling  at 
it.  And,  in  fact,  of  all  the  biographies  of  celebrated  artists  in 
Vasari’s  ‘  Vite,’  there  is  none  that  so  persistently  runs  foul  of 
chronology  and  history  as  this  one  of  Antonello  da  Messina. 

“  To  crown  all,  the  biography  concludes  with  an  Epitaph,  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  grave  of  the  artist,  who  died  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1493 — an  epitaph  which,  often  and  eagerly  searched  for, 
has  never  yet  been  found  by  mortal  man.  (See  vol.  ii.,  p.  63.) 

“  All  this,  as  well  as  the  storv  interwoven  with  it  about 
Domenico  Veneziano  and  Andrea  del  Castagno,  really  does  not 
sound  like  earnest,  but  seems  to  me  rather  comical  and  childish  ; 
and  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me,  that  in  Italy,  where  so  many 
learned  men  have,  ever  since  the  last  century,  puzzled  their 
brains  over  Antonello’s  biography,  none  should  until  now  have 
been  struck  by  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  narrative  in  Vasari. 

“  If,  therefore,  we  want  to  get  some  light  about  this  master 7 
we  must  entirely  banish  the  Vasari  biography  from  our  minds, 
and  look  elsewhere  for  the  light.  Suppose  we  let  his  works  speak 
for  themselves  ! 

“  The  oldest  dated  picture  of  Antonello  da  Messina  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  of  the  year  1465,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  earlier  work  of  his.  This  is  the  painting  now  at  the 
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National  Gallery,  London  (No.  673),  representing  the  Salvator 
Mundi.  Marked  on  a  cartel  of  larger  size  than  is  usual  in  his 
later  works,  are  the  words  :  Antonellus  Messaneus.  The  paint¬ 
ing,  both  in  expression  and  colouring,  looks  still  very  Flemish. 

“  The  same  Netherlandish  appearance  we  find  in  several  small 
Ecce  Homo’s,  without  signature,  one  of  which  is  in  the  house 
Spinola  delle  Pelliccierie  at  Genoa,  and  another  at  the  municipal 
picture-collection  of  Vicenza  (Room  3,  No.  12).  Both  pictures, 
much  disfigured,  may  possibly  date  from  even  before  the  year 
1465.  To  that  same  early  Flemish  period  of  the  master  (1465 — 
70)  may  also  belong  the  much-injured  Ecce  Homo  of  Signor  Zir 
at  Naples.  All  these  four  heads  of  Christ  are  as  yet  very  weak 
in  their  modelling,  and,  as  I  have  said,  look  very  Flemish  both  in 
conception  and  in  the  ruddy  complexion  peculiar  to  the  school 
of  Van  Eyck.  Compared  with  works  of  the  same  master  some 
ten  years  later,  they  are  evidently  productions  of  anything  hut  a 
finished  artist. 

“In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1473  the  triptych  for  the  church 
of  S.  Gregorio,  of  Messina,  must  have  been  finished  ;  whether 
at  Messina  itself  or  at  Venice  (whence  he  might  easily  send  it  to 
Sicily  by  sea),  cannot  be  determined.1  It  seems  certain  that  in 
that  year  Antonello  was  already  at  Venice. 

“  His  practical  mastery  of  the  new  method,  still  unknown  in  the 
City  of  the  Lagoons,  of  glazing  in  oil  colours  a  ground  laid  in 
tempera,  must  have  given  Antonello  a  higher  status  at  Venice 
than  his  intrinsic  merits  as  an  artist  would  have  warranted.  We 
see  that  he  is  at  once  honoured  with  a  commission  from  the 
wardens  of  S.  Cassiano.  Unhappily  the  altar-piece  there,  so 
highly  praised  by  Matteo  Collaccio  and  Sabellico,  and  signed  with 
the  year  1473,  has  long  since  disappeared.  And  not  only  did 
the  church  dignitaries  of  Venice  patronize  him,  but  the  patricians 
were  eager  to  have  their  likenesses  taken  on  the  new  principle 
practised  by  Antonello  ;  and,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  portraits 
he  turned  out  in  those  years,  he  must  for  a  time  have  been  the 
most  popular  portrait-painter  at  Venice. 

1  This  picture  is  now  in  the  University  building  at  Messina,  and  in 
a  deplorable  state.  It  is  signed:  “Ano.  Dm.  in.  cccc.  septuagesimo  tertio. 
Antonellus  Messanesis  pinxit.”  It  has  still  a  very  Flemish  look,  and 
indicates  an  artist  who  knows  perfectly  how  to  handle  the  brush,  but  is 
not  yet  master  of  the  forms  of  the  human  body. 
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“A  male  portrait,  of  the  year  1474,  signed  Antonellus  Messaneus, 
formed  part  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  collection.1  Of  the  year 
1475  is  the  precious  and  highly-prized  portrait  in  the  Salon  Carre 
at  the  Louvre,  likewise  signed  Antonellus  Messaneus  ;  of  the 
same  year,  and  with  the  same  signature,  is  the  ‘  Crucifixion  ’  at 
the  Antwerp  Gallery,  in  which  picture  a  slight  tinge  of  Car¬ 
paccio’s  influence  on  the  Messinian  is  very  visible  to  me. 

“If  Antonello  brought  with  him  to  Venice  the  so-called  mystery 
of  the  new  Van  Eyck  method,  he  must  nevertheless  have  felt 
himself,  as  an  artist,  occupying  a  subordinate  position  as  compared 
with  the  brothers  Bellini,  the  Vivarini,  and  even  Carpaccio. 
The  productions  of  his  later  years  make  it  evident  to  me  that 
Antonello  gradually  formed  himself  by  studying  the  works  and 
seeking  the  society  of  the  great  Venetian  masters,  till  he  reached 
that  degree  of  perfection  (especially  in  the  rendering  of  form  and 
in  linear  perspective)  which  we  miss  in  his  early  Ecce  Homo’s, 
and  admire  in  his  portraits  of  1475,  76,  and  78.  Up  to  the  last- 
named  year  the  flesh-colours  in  Antonello’s  pictures  still  retain 
the  ruddy  tint  of  the  Flemings,2  whereas  the  male  portrait  of 
1478  at  the  Berlin  Gallery  (No.  18)  has  acquired  a  lighter  flesh- 
colour,  similar  to  that  of  Giambellino.  Amongst  the  whole  of 
Antonello’s  portraits,  I  give  the  preference  to  this  one  at  Berlin. 
In  all  his  other  likenesses,  both  those  of  his  early  period  and 
those  of  the  ninth  decade  (1480 — 1490),  for  instance,  in  the 
capital  Portrait  of  a  Man,  now  belonging  to  the  lawyer  Molfino 
of  Genoa,  and  in  that  of  a  man  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  Museo 
Civico  of  Milan,  Antonello  exaggerates  the  linear  perspective  of 
the  eye  to  such  a  degree  that  the  look  of  the  person  represented 
becomes  unnaturally  sharp ;  a  thing  that  also  happened  to 
Diirer  in  his  otherwise  magnificent  portrait  of  the  old  shoemaker 
at  Numbers:. 

“  To  this,  his  later  Venetian  period,  I  would  assign,  besides  the 
S.  Sebastian  at  Dresden,  also  the  beautiful  portrait  of  a  young 
man  at  the  Berlin  Gallery  (No.  25),  further,  a  Christ  on  the 
Cross  (in  possession  of  the  late  Duca  di  Castelvecchio  at  Home), 


1  An  excellent  picture  of  his,  representing  an  “  Ecce  Homo,”  is  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Cook,  Richmond. 

2  So  in  the  male  portrait  at  the  Trivulzio  house  at  Milan,  of  the  year 
1476,  in  that  of  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome,  and  in  that  of  Prince 
Giovanelli’s  collection  at  Venice. 
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and  the  totally  over-painted  S.  Sebastian  (No.  16),  in  the  Stiidel 
Gallery  at  Frankfort. 

“  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  from  the  year  1478  until  his 
death  in  1493  Antonello  should  have  contented  himself  with  pro¬ 
ducing  this  half-dozen  of  pictures,  mostly  small,  that  are  known 
to  us  ;  we  may  with  good  reason  suppose  that  other  and  larger 
works  of  his  must  be  in  existence ;  though  what  corner  they 
may  be  hidden  in,  is  more  than  I  can  say  offhand. 

.  “  We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  works  of  Antonello  can  only 
be  traced  back  to  the  year  1464  or  1463  at  the  farthest,  and 
that  those  heads  of  Christ  betray  the  hand  of  a  still  very  im¬ 
perfect  artist.  Now,  if  the  Messinian  really  came  into  the  world 
in  1414,  as  all  the  historians  repeat  after  Vasari,  the  question 
arises,  what  has  become  of  his  early  works,  unless  we  are  to 
conclude  that  he  began  the  study  of  painting  in  his  fiftieth 
year!  Vasari,  after  introducing  him  into  the  world  in  1414, 
makes  him  die  in  1493  at  the  age  (not  of  seventy-nine,  but)  of 
forty-nine  years.  Let  us  keep  to  this  last  item,  and  Antonello’s 
birth  would  not  have  taken  place  till  1444,  which,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  appears  the  likeliest  thing.  Gallus,  in  his  ‘Annals 
of  Messina,’ 1  places  the  birth  of  Antonello  about  eleven  years 
before  the  death  of  King  Alphonso,  who  died  in  1458,  therefore 
about  1447.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  Antonello  was  born  in 
the  beginning  of  1445,  and  died  towards  the  end  of  1493. 

“  According  to  this  calculation,  he  must  have  painted  the  Sal¬ 
vator  Mundi,  at  the  National  Gallery  of  London,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  an  age  with  which  the  workmanship  of  that  picture  agrees 
very  well.  From  this  point  of  time  to  the  year  1478,  we  are 
able  to  follow  his  progress  almost  year  by  year.  His  Italian 
nature  gradually  works  its  way  through  the  Flemish  shell  in 
which  his  first  master  had  encased  his  hand  as  well  as  mind  ;  at 
length  the  son  of  the  South  stands  fully  revealed  in  the  portrait 
of  the  year  1475  at  the  Louvre,  and  that  of  1476  in  the  Trivulzio 
house  at  Milan,  while  the  portrait  of  1478  (No.  18)  in  the  Berlin 
Gallery,  sets  before  us  the  Sicilian  modified  into  a  Venetian. 
And  if  in  this  formation  and  transformation  of  Antonello  as  an 
artist,  Giovan  Bellini  had,  of  all  Venetian  painters,  obviously  the 
greatest  share ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  had  occasion  to 


1  Ilackert,  Memorie  dei  Pittori  Messinesi.” 
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remark  in  examining  the  St.  Sebastian  at  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
Mantegna’s  wall-paintings  at  Padua  were  also  not  without  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  artistic  development.1 

“Prom  the  above  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in  Venice  that 
Antonello  completed  his  artistic  education,  which  could  not  well 
have  been  the  case,  had  he  come  there  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine 
and  fifty.  I  have  yet  to  add  that  Scardeone,  in  his  ‘  Antiquitates 
Patavienses,’  as  well  as  Vasari,  relates  that  the  Paduan  sculptor 
Andrea  Piccio,2  born  in  1440,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  An- 
tonello’s,  ‘  deeply  lamented  his  death,’- — a  grief  that  probably 
would  not  have  been  so  keen  at  the  decease  of  an  old  man  of 
eighty. 

“And  noAV,  lastly, we  put  the  question  :  Was  it  really  necessary 
to  make  an  Italian  travel  to  Bruges  for  a  purpose  which  he  could 
just  as  well  have  gained  in  his  own  country  ?  Were  there  not 
painters  enough  of  the  school  of  Van  Eyck  in  Italy,  both  at 
Naples  and  elsewhere,  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century?  We 
know  that  the  celebrated  Roger  van  der  Weyden  himself  stayed 
several  years  in  the  Peninsula  at  that  very  time.  The  possibility, 
then,  of  Antonello’s  having  acquired  the  Van  Eyck  method  from 
some  Flemish  painter  in  Italy  itself,  instead  of  in  the  Netherlands, 
must,  I  think,  be  conceded.  I  ask  no  more ;  all  the  inferences 
I  leave  to  the  discernment  of  my  readers. 

“Antonello’s  activity  at  Venice  during  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  the  prominent  position  he  had  won  there  as  a  portrait-painter, 
could  not  -remain  without  influence  on  his  own  narrower  native 
land.  Whoever  visits  the  churches  of  Messina  and  of  the  towns 
and  villages  along  that  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  as  far  as  Syracuse, 
will  still  find  in  many  of  them  Madonnas,  whether  in  colours  or 
in  marble,  that  remind  him  of  Antonello  as  well  as  Giambellino, 

1  A  view  radically  different  from  ours,  as  to  Antonello’s  significance 
in  the  developments  Italian  art,  was  propounded  by  the  celebrated  Baron 
von  Rumohr..  In  his  “  Three  Journeys  to  Italy,”  he  says:  “Besides 
the  beautiful  Van  Eycks,  the  Berlin  Gallery  has  three  works  by  Anto¬ 
nello  da  Messina.  With  these  our  gallery  acquired  the  unique  and 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  Venetian 
School,  commonly  called  ‘Venetian’  and  nothing  more,  I  mean  that 
which  'propagated  itself  from  Antonello  to  the  Bellini  and  further  on, 
had  really  derived  both  the  technique  of  oil  painting,  and  in  particular  its 
Naturalistic  tendency ,  from  these  old  Netherlander s.” 

'2  Should  be  Antonio  Riccio  of  Verona. 
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sometimes  also  of  Cima  da  Conegliano  ;  and  perhaps  he  will  soon 
be  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  talk  of  a  really  native  ‘  Mes- 
sinian  School,’  any  more  than  of  a  ‘  Palermitan.’  The  paintings 
of  an  Antonio 1  and  Pietro  da  Messina,  a  Maso,  an  Antonello 
Saliba,  a  Salvo  d’ Antonio,  the  so-called  Francesco  Cardillo,  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  marble  statues  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
Infant  Christ  in  her  arms  at  the  churches  of  Messina,  Taormina, 
Catania,  Syracuse,  and  other  places,  have  one  and  all  the  stamp 
of  the  Venetian  school ;  and  they  give  room  to  the  conjecture 
that  all  these  East  Sicilian  artists,  drawn  to  Venice  by  their 
famous  countryman  Antonello,  may  have  there  received  their 
artistic  training,  whether  as  painters  or  as  sculptors. 

“And  not  only  did  Antonello  act  powerfully  on  his  own  Sicilian 
countrymen  ;  we  also  discern  his  influence  in  several  portraits  by 
painters  of  Upper  Italy — for  instance,  those  of  Jacopo  de  Bar- 
bari,  Filippo  Mazzola,  Andrea  Solari  (portrait  of  a  Venetian. 
Senator  at  the  National  Gallery,  London). 

“  The  Berlin  Catalogue  assigns  to  Antonello  da  Messina  three 
pictures:  the  ‘St.  Sebastian’  (No.  8),  the  ‘Virgin  and  Child’ 
(No.  13),  and  the  celebrated  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  Venetian 
costume  (No.  18). 

“  The  picture  of  St.  Sebastian  bears  the  inscription  on  a 
balustrade:  ‘ANTONELLUS.  MESANEVS’  (sic).  In  this 
painting  the  workmanship  is  far  too  weak  in  drawing,  and  much 
too  rough  in  execution  for  Antonello ;  besides,  the  master 
always  signed  his  name  on  a  label,  and  spelt  Messaneus  with  a 
double  s.  I  therefore  take  this  St.  Sebastian,  as  well  as  the  one 
similar  to  this  at  the  Town  Gallery  of  Bergamo,  to  be  pupils’ 
work.  The  signature  was  evidently  put  on  the  picture  after  the 
death  of  Antonello. 

“The  second  picture,  the  ‘Virgin  and  Child,’  has,  in  my 
opinion,  also  a  forged  signature,  and  may  very  probably  be  the 
work  of  Pietro  da  Messina.  The  hand  of  Mary  here  comes  nearer 
to  the  form  of  the  hand  of  Giambellino  than  that  of  Pietro’s 

1  A  picture  by  Antonio  da  Messina  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Francis; 
Cook,  Kichmond.  It  represents  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Christ 
standing  on  her  knees  5  two  angels  are  holding  a  crown  above  the  Vir¬ 
gin’s  head.  The  picture  is  signed  ANTVS  DE  MESSINA  OPV^S. 
The  execution  of  this  very  feeble  production  is  in  the  style  of  Giovanni 
Bellini. 
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picture  S.  Maria  in  the  Church  Formosa,  Venice  ;  both  the  shape 
of  the  legs  in  the  Infant  Christ  and  the  head  of  the  Virgin  are 
likewise  imitated  from  Giambellino  ;  but  the  shape  of  the  ear, 
with  the  lobe  terminating  in  a  point,  the  stiff  little  trees  set  in 
rows,  and  the  pale  red  horizon,  appear  to  me  to  indicate  Pietro 
rather  than  any  other  pupil  of  Antonello.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  picture  seems  to  me  far  too  weak  for  a  work  of  the  master 
himself. 

“Very  fine,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  third  little  picture,  the 
portrait  of  a  young  man  (No.  18).  In  this  painting  our 
Messinian  is  already  quite  Giambellino-Venetian.  The  original 
date,  1478  or  1479,  has  been  changed  by  a  forger  into  1445, 
probably  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  picture  more  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  supposed  date  of  Antonello’ s  birth,  1414. 

“  Besides  this  little  picture,  I  believe  that  the  Berlin  Gallery 
possesses  a  second  portrait  by  Antonello  da  Messina.  It  re¬ 
presents  likewise  a  young  man,  bears  the  number  25,  and  is 
ascribed  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Venetian  school,  which  I  take 
as  another  proof  of  my  thesis  that  the  Sicilian  at  Venice  be¬ 
came  in  time  a  Venetian.  I  would  place  this  painting  in  the 
decade  1480 — 90. 

“  But  enough  of  the  Messinian.  I  am  only  afraid  I  have 
offended  many  an  art-student  by  the  somewhat  original  view 
I  have  taken  of  this  highly-praised  master,  and  my  endeavour 
to  assign  him  a  lower  position  in  art-history  than  he  has  hitherto 
occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox.” 


ALESSO  BALDOVINETTI. 

[Born  1427 — died  1499.] 

At  the  end  of  this  biography  we  are  informed  that  Baldo- 
vinetti’s  drawings  and  writings  were  found  after  his  death  in 
a  coffer.  Of  these  the  treatise  on  the  execution  of  pictures 
in  Mosaic  seems  to  be  lost,  but  another  book  of  his,  not 
mentioned  by  Vasari,  bearing  the  title  “  Bicordi  di  Alesso  Bal- 
clovinetti,”  has  of  late  been  rediscovered  and  published  in 
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1868  by  Giovanni  Pierotti.  It  contains  numerous  references  to 
the  pictures  executed  by  the  artist,  and  also  notes  which 
illustrate  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-artists.  In  this  respect 
the  diary  has  a  value  of  its  own,  and  enables  us  thus  to 
establish  some  facts  in  art-history,  about  which  we  have  no 
other  evidence.  The  first  entry,  which  has  the  date  1449,  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  artist  gave  to  Bernardo  d’Agabiti  de’  Bicci 
a  print  in  brimstone,  taken  from  one  of  Maso  Finiguerra’s 
Niellos,  and  received  in  exchange  a  dagger  worth  one  lira  and 
thirteen  soldi.  This  is  the  earliest  record  we  possess  of  Maso 
Finiguerra,  and  it  is  the  more  valuable  because  it  shows  the 
original  value  of  those  prints,  a  copy  of  which  is  valued  at  present 
at  about  £200  or  more.  Not  less  instructive  are  the  notes  about 
the  incidents  connected  with  his  picture  representing  the  In¬ 
ferno.  In  1454  the  Marquis  Ludovico  of  Mantua  had  ordered 
his  agent  at  Florence,  Boccolino,  to  commission  Andrea  del 
Castagno  to  paint  for  him  a  picture  of  the  Inferno.  For  some 
reason  or  other  Baldovinetti  painted  the  said  picture  for  payment 
of  40  lire.  Yet  it  was  sent  to  the  Marquis  as  the  work  of  the 
artist  who  had  originally  been  commissioned.  In  1463  he 
painted  a  Madonna  picture,  to  be  placed  on  an  altar,  for 
Giuliano  da  Majano.  For  the  same  he  drew  a  legendary  scene 
of  the  life  of  St.  Beparata,  and  coloured  a  holy  family.  For 
these  works  Giuliano  gave  him  artist’s  materials  which  he  had 
for  sale.  Transactions  like  these  may  have  been  not  uncommon 
with  the  artists  of  the  time.  They  give  the  art-critic,  at  all 
events,  a  warning  not  to  depend  too  much  on  documents  when 
disputes  about  the  authenticity  of  pictures  arise. 

P.  65  + 

The  pictures  in  the  chapel  of  San  Egidio  are  not  mentioned 
by  Baldovinetti  in  his  Bicordi,”  nor  is  his  name  to  be  found 
in  connection  with  them  in  the  account  books  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuova,  except  under  the  date  1460,  when  his  name  is  entered  as 
having  received  eight  gold  florins  for  some  figures,  placed  round 
the  high  altar. 

P.  65+ 

Lorenzo  di  Benvenuto  Yolpaja  was  born  at  Florence  in  1446. 
At  first  he  did  simple  carpenter’s  work,  but  by  his  singular 
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^capacities  he  soon  raised  himself  above  that  profession  and 
became  a  most  celebrated  mechanician  and  engineer.  Thus  he 
composed  that  complicated  clock,  of  which  Vasari  speaks,  but 
which  we  should  term  a  planisphere,  since  it  showed  not  only 
the  movements  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets,  but 
also  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  moon.  This  planisphere  is  not  the  one  in  the  Florentine 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  to  which  the  note  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  refers,  this  having  been  constructed  a  hundred  years  later. 
Lorenzo  had  the  public  clocks  in  charge  for  a  long  time.  He 
died  in  1512. 


P.  66 

It  appears  from  the  artist’s  “  Ricordi,”  that  in  April,  1470, 
he  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  altar-piece  of  the  church 
Santa  Trinita,  which  had  to  represent  the  Holy  Trinity,  San 
Benedict,  San  Giovanni  Gualberto,  and  some  angels.  It  was 
completed  in  February,  1472,  and  cost  eighty-nine  gold  florins. 
The  frescoes  in  the  same  church  were  ordered  in  July,  1471,  and 
had  to  be  finished  in  five  years,  for  payment  of  200  gold  florins. 
But  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  much  more  time  upon  them. 
When,  in  1497,  Pietro  Perugino,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  Cosimo 
Roselli  were  called  upon  to  estimate  the  work,  they  valued  it  at 
1000  gold  florins. 


P.  66f 

Lanzi’s  statement  about  the  bad  condition  of  this  picture  is  no 
doubt  an  exaggerated  one.  All  that  Vasari  says  about  it  can 
still  be  verified  on  the  spot.  There  is,  besides  an  extensive 
landscape  in  the  background,  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
treatment  on  which  Vasari  speaks  in  the  foregoing  passage. 
Baldovinetti  does  not  mention  it  in  his  “Ricordi,”  but  it  appears 
from  documents  that  in  May,  1460,  he  was  commissioned  to 
paint  the  Annunciation  for  a  payment  of  twenty  florins.  In 
1462  he  was  still  at  work  there. 

P.  68* 

The  portrait  of  the  artist  painted  by  himself  in  fresco — a 
head  seen  full  face —  is  in  the  collection  of  Senatore  Morelli  at 
Milan. 
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P.  68f 

Among  the  books  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Paolo  which  are  at 
present  in  the  Florentine  state  archives,  there  is  one  bearing 
the  title  :  “  Libro  dello  Spedale  de’  Frati  Pinzocheri  del  terzo 
ordine  di  San  Francesco,”  wherein  the  following  entry  has  been 
found  :  “  Alesso  di  Baldovineto  has  bequeathed  to  our  hospital 
this  day  the  23rd  of  March,  1499,  all  his  property,  with  the 
obligation  that  the  hospital  is  to  maintain  Mea,  his  servant, 
as  long  as  she  lives.  Attested  by  Ser  Piero  di  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  public  notary  of  Florence.  Alesso  died  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  1499,  and  was  buried  in  San  Lorenzo  in  his  tomb,  and 
thus  the  hospital  became  his  heirloom.  May  God  pardon  him 
his  sins.” 


P.  68+ 

Graffione’s  Christian  name  was  Giovanni.  He  was  born  in 
1455,  and  died  in  1527.  Before  entering  the  studio  of  Baldo- 
vinetti  (with  whom  he  was  staying  in  1485),  he  was  initiated 
in  the  art  of  painting  by  Piero  di  Lorenzo  Zuccheri. 


VELLANO  OF  PADUA. 

[Born  about  1430 — died  about  1492.] 

P.  70+ 

The  artist’s  Christian  name  was  Bartolommeo ;  Bellano  or 
Vellano  was  his  family  name. 


P.  71  f 

No  documents  have  as  yet  been  found  which  prove  the 
artist’s  stay  at  Rome  in  the  service  of  Pope  Paul  II.  (See  E. 
Muntz,  “  Les  Arts  a  la  Corn*  des  Popes,”  ii.,  pp.  29-30.) 

p  72# 

The  statue  of  Pope  Paul  II.,  at  Perugia,  was  erected  in  1467, 
at  a  nominal  cost  of  1000  florins  with  the  following  inscription 
at  the  foot  of  it : 
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HOC  BELLANVS  OPVS  PATAVVS  CONFLAVIT  HABENTI 
INTERRIS  PAOLO  MAXIMA  JVRA  DEI. 

On  the  left  was  the  date,  mcccclxvii  die  x.  mensis  octobris  ; 
D.  Paulo  II.,  Pont  Max.  ob  aequat.  P.  Aug-.  Perus.  Only  half 
of  the  sum  named  above  was  spent  in  the  execution  of  the 
work.  Mariano  d’ Antonio  and  Angelo  di  Baldassare,  two 
painters  of  Perugia,  had  been  commissioned  to  gild  some 
ornaments  of  the  statue,  which  in  1798  was  removed  from 
its  public  place,  and  soon  afterwards  was  melted  down,  the 
metal  being  used  for  the  coining  of  bajocchi. 

P.  73* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Anonymus  of  Morelli,  in  speaking  of 
the  tomb  of  Roccabonella,  says  that  Andrea  Riccio  executed  it 
about  the  year  1492,  when  Bellano  had  died  (see  Frizzoni, 
“Notizia  d’opere  di  disegno,”  Bologna,  1884,  p.  30).  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  Bellano  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
and  that  the  figure  ninety-two,  as  given  by  Vasari,  is  a  misprint. 


FRA  FILIPPO  LIPPI. 

[Born  1406  (?) — died  1469.] 

The  circumstances  of  this  artist’s  private  life  have,  on  the 
whole,  very  little  to  do  with  his  art,  nor  dare  we  say  that  the 
investigations  about  its  details  tend  to  reveal  to  us  the  secrets  of 
its  style.  However,  the  romantic  story  which  Vasari  tells  us  in 
these  pages  is  too  exciting  not  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that 
little  in  it  may  stand  the  test  of  documentary  evidence.  In 
the  interest  of  clearing  up  all  doubts  in  this  matter,  Signor 
Gaetano  Milanesi  has  of  late  undertaken  to  bring  together  all 
the  documents  in  which  the  artist  is  named,  and  he  has  thus 
been  enabled  to  re-write  the  whole  life,  the  data  of  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  brief  account.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  most  probably  the  year  1406,  not  1402  as  Vasari 
has  it  in  his  first  edition,  nor  1412  as  we  read  in  his  second 
edition.  When  about  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the 
convent  Del  Carmine,  where  he  received  the  ordinary  monastic 
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instruction.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  lie  became  a  novice,  and  in 
1421  the  holy  orders  were  solemnly  bestowed  upon  him.  The  young 
friar  seems  to  have  studied  painting  not  only  from  the  works 
of  Masaccio,  but  also  under  the  direction  of  this  master,  who 
was  at  work  in  the  church  of  the  same  monastery  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1428.  In  1430  and  1431  the  account 
books  of  the  monastery  distinguish  the  friar’s  name  by  adding 
the  word  “  painter.”  After  the  last-named  year  his  name 
entirely  disappears  from  the  books.  Apparently  he  left  the 
monastery  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  painting.  Vasari 
says  (p.  75)  that,  in  doing  so,  he  “  threw  off  the  clerical 
habit,”  but  this  is  improbable,  since  he  continued  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  friars  of  Del  Carmine.  Probably  he  left 
the  monastery  with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors.  Milanesi 
doubts  Vasari’s  story  about  the  artist’s  visit  to  the  March  of 
Ancona,  and  his  captivity  in  North  Africa,  but  the  reasons  he 
adduces  are  not  convincing.  It  is  not  likely  that  from  1432 
until  1439  he  lived  in  Tuscany  continuously,  the  years  1434  and 
1437  being  the  only  dates  at  which  he  can  be  proved  to  have 
received  commissions  at  home.  In  the  same  year,  1434,  he  was 
also  at  Padua.  (See  vol.  ii.,  p.  79f.) 

The  biographer’s  statements  about  the  artist’s  occupations 
during  the  years  1440  and  1452,  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 
At  that  time  he  received  numerous  commissions  for  pictures  in 
and  near  Florence.  Documents  inform  us  that  in  1442  by  a 
papal  bull  he  became  appointed  rector  and  abbot  for  life  of  the 
parochial  church  of  San  Quirica  a  Legnaja,  near  Florence.  Soon 
after  the  year  1452,  he  settled  at  Prato,  where  he  bought  a  house, 
staying  therein  until  about  1463.  He  seems  to  have  settled  at 
Prato  soon  after  the  year  1452,  on  account  of  the  extensive  wall- 
paintings  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  paint  there.  In 
1456,  when  fifty  years  old,  he  became  the  chaplain  of  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Margherita,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of 
the  nuns,  Lucrezia  Buti,  born  in  1435,  who  had  been  forced  to 
become  a  nun  in  1451,  after  the  death  of  her  father.  The  nun 
served  the  artist  as  a  model  for  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  a 
picture.  This  seems  to  have  given  her  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
vealing  to  the  artist  her  intention  of  escaping  from  involuntary 
captivity.  On  the  feast  of  the  Cintola,  the  renowned  relic  of  Prato 
Cathedral,  Fra  Filippo  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to  his  house, 
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where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Filippo,  or  Filippino,  the  renowned 
painter  (1457).  Spinetta  Buti,  the  sister  of  Lucrezia  (born 
1434),  with  other  nuns,  followed  the  example  given  them  by 
Lucrezia,  and  fled  from  the  monastery,  but  in  1459  all  had  to 
return  and  to  re-enter  the  noviciate.  In  1461  there  were  before 
the  magistrate  new  accusations  against  Fra  Filippo  and  others 
for  their  disorderly  intimacy  with  the  nuns  of  Santa  Margherita. 
But  before  the  end  of  the  same  year  Pope  Pius  II.,  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  granted  him  a  dispensation, 
recognizing  thereby  the  friar  and  the  nun  as  a  married  couple. 
Vasari  unduly  brings  against  the  artist  the  charge  that  he, 
“  desiring  to  retain  the  power  of  living  after  his  own  fashion,  and 
of  indulging  his  love  of  pleasure  as  might  seem  good  to  him,  did 
not  accept  the  pope’s  offer.7’  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  86.)  The  truth  is  that 
he  accepted  it,  and  Lucrezia  continued  to  live  in  his  house,  where, 
in  1465,  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  named  Alessandra. 
The  Pope’s  dispensation  from  ecclesiastical  duties  caused  him 
the  loss  of  the  income  derived  from  them,  and  he  became  thus 
forced  to  depend  entirely  on  his  profession  as  a  painter.  Having 
often  been  pressed  to  complete  the  wall-paintings  in  the  Cathedral, 
begun  eight  years  before,  he  devoted  himself,  in  1463,  entirely 
to  this  work,  and  finished  it  two  years  later.  In  1466  he  left 
for  Spoleto,  where,  on  the  recommendation  of  Piero  de’  Medici, 
he  had  been  commissioned  to  decorate  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
with  frescoes ;  and  there  he  died  three  years  later,  on  October  8, 
1469,  by  poison,  as  Vasari  states,  or  perhaps  a  natural  death. 


P.  76 

The  picture  for  King  Alphonso  I.,  of  Naples,  was  painted  in 
Florence,  in  1456 ;  it  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  the  king  as  a 
present  from  Giovanni  di  Cosimo  de’  Medici. 


P.  77* 

6 

These  two  pictures  are  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London 
(Nos.  666  and  667).  They  have  the  form  of  lunettes,  and  are 
marked  with  the  crest  of  the  Medici,  three  feathers  tied  together 
in  a  ring.  In  the  picture  of  the  seven  saints,  St.  John  is  seated 
between  St.  Cosmas  and  St.  Damianus,  the  tutelary  saints  of  the 
Medici  family.  A  reproduction  of  this  picture  in  photogravure 
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is  given  in  “Italian  Art  at  the  Xational  Gallery”  by  J.  P.  Richter, 
London,  1883. 


P.  77  § 

Fra  Filippo  has  treated  the  subject  of  the  Annunciation  in 
several  pictures ;  one  is  in  the  Xational  Gallery,  London  (see 
foregoing  note),  others  are  at  the  Doria  Gallery,  Rome,  at  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence,  and  in  the  Munich  Gallery.  (See 
Giov.  Morelli’s  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  London, 
1883,  p.  71.)  The  picture  of  the  vision  of  St.  Bernard,  painted 
for  the  palace  of  the  Signoria,  is  now  in  the  Xational  Gallery, 
London  (Xo.  248).  The  saint  is  here  represented  writing  at  a 
desk  on  the  left.  The  Virgin,  surrounded  by  three  angels, 
appears  opposite  to  him,  and  the  heads  of  the  monks  are  in  the 
background.  The  figures  are  represented  half-length,  and 
smaller  than  life-size.  A  document  informs  us,  that  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1447,  Fra  Filippo  received  40  lire,  “for  having  jMnted 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Bernard,  to  be  placed  above 
the  door  of  the  Cancelleria  of  the  Palazzo  de’  Signori.” 


P.  78* 

The  picture  of  the  Baldi  and  Lombardi  Collection  is  now  in  the 
Xational  Gallery  (Xo.  586),  where  it  is  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Filippo  Lippi.  It  is  an  inferior  work  of  the  school  of  the  artist. 
The  picture  for  the  sacristy  of  Santo  Spirito  is  a  different  one. 
It  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Xo.  221,  and  was  painted  in  1436  for 
a  payment  of  40  florins. 

P.  79f 

Gonzati,  in  his  publication  “La  Basilica  di  Sant’  Antonio  di 
Padova,”  vol.  i.  p.  xxi.,  has  published  a  document  showing  that  in 
1434  he  was  staying  at  Padova:  “Fra  Filippo  da  Florentia  che 
adorna  lo  tabernacolo  delle  relicpiie — per  onze  11  de  azzurro,” 
etc. 

P.  79| 

The  picture  of  the  Xativity  now  in  the  Louvre  (Xo.  220)  can¬ 
not  be  the  one  here  described  by  Vasari,  it  being  by  a  different 
hand,  perhaps  by  Grafione.  Probably  the  picture  Xo.  9  in  the 
gallery  of  Prato,  may  be  indicated  here,  as  Milanesi  suggests. 
It  represents  the  Virgin,  who  gives  her  girdle  to  Saint  Thomas- 
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On  her  right  are  the  Saints  Gregory  and  Marglierite,  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  monastery,  who  presents  to  the  Virgin  a  kneeling 
nun,  probably  the  portrait  of  the  abbess  de’  Bovacchiesi,  who 
ordered  the  picture.  On  the  left  are  St.  Augustin — the 
monastery  of  St.  Marglierite  professed  the  rule  of  this  saint — and 
Tobias  with  the  Angel. 


P.  83+ 

There  are  two  pictures  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Christ  in 
the  Berlin  Gallery,  No.  58  and  No.  69.  None  of  them  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  description  of  the  subject  here  given  by  Vasari, 
nor  does  the  New  Catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Gallery  by  Dr.  Meyer 
and  Dr.  Bode  undertake  to  identify  the  pictures. 


P.  83^[ 

Th^,  small  picture  of  St.  Augustin  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
ascribed  to  Filippo  Lippi,  is  apparently  the  work  of  Sandro 
Botticelli. 


P.  84* 

In  February,  1451,  he  was  commissioned  by  Antonio  del 
Branca,  of  Perugia,  living  at  Florence,  to  paint  a  picture  for 
the  church  of  San  Domenico,  at  Perugia,  but  payment  was  re¬ 
fused  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  because  Del  Branco  charged  the  painter  before  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Tribunal  for  having  produced  a  picture  not  worth  the  70 
gold  florins  agreed  upon,  and,  moreover,  for  having  entrusted 
another  artist  with  the  execution  of  the  picture.  The  dispute 
must  at  the  time  have  been  settled  in  some  way,  since  Vasari  saw 
the  picture  in  Perugia  in  the  church  for  which  it  had  been 
destined.  It  is  not  known  what  has  since  become  of  it.  At  that 
time  the  artist  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  Perugia.  But  he 
certainly  went  there  in  1461,  when  he  had  to  value  some  paint¬ 
ings  by  Benedetto  Buonfigli. 


P.  84+ 

Fra  Diamante  was  born  about  the  year  1430,  at  Terranova, 
near  Florence,  and  entered  at  an  early  age  the  Monastery  Del 
Carmine  at  Prato.  He  became  the  scholar  of  Fra  Filippo,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  wall-paintings  of  the  Cathedral  of  Prato,  but 
for  some  unknown  reason  left  the  work  in  1463,  and  was  detained 
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in  prison  at  Florence.  When  freed  not  very  long  afterwards  he 
left  the  Carmelite  order,  and  took  the  habit  of  the  monks  of  San 
Giovan  Gnalberto.  In  1466,  he  was  made  a  chaplain  of  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Margherita  at  Prato,  in  succession  to  Fra 
Filippo.  After  having  returned  from  Spoleto,  where  he  worked 
in  common  with  his  master,  and  completed  the  work  which  he 
had  left  unfinished,  he  seems  to  have  settled  in  Florence,  since 
his  name  is  entered  there  in  1472  as  a  member  of  the  guild  of 
St.  Luke  (the  painters’  guild).  Of  the  many  works  he  had 
executed  at  Prato,  nothing  but  a  few  defaced  fragments  of  a 
wall-painting  in  the  town  hall,  executed  in  1470,  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  we  possess,  at  the  present  day,  no  authenticated  panel 
pictures  of  his. 

p.  84§ 

Jacopo  del  Sellajo  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1442,  and  died 
there  in  1493.  His  son,  Arcangelo  (born  1478,  died  1531)  was 
also  a  painter. 

P.  87* 

There  are  no  drawings  by  Fra  Filippo  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  exceedingly  scarce. 


PAOLO  ROMANO. 

Paolo  di  Mariano,  the  Roman  sculptor,  lived  at  the  time  of 
Pope  Pius  II.  and  Paul  II.  By  order  of  the  first-named  Pope, 
he  executed,  in  1461,  in  company  with  Isaia,  of  Pisa,  the 
tabernacle  for  the  head  of  St.  Andrew  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Pope’s  portrait  to 
be  placed  above  the  new  entrance  of  the  apostolic  palace.  In 
1463  he  executed  with  other  artists  the  marble  pulpit  serving 
for  the  Pope’s  benedictions  at  St.  Peter’s.  For  Pope  Paul  II.  he 
•executed,  in  1467,  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Cardinal  Lodovico 
Scarampi  Mezzarota  and  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Agnese, 
outside  Rome.  He  was  also  engaged  on  the  sculptures  on  the 
triumphal  arch  of  the  Castello  Nuovo  at  Naples. 
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P.  89* 

Mecolo  della  Guardia  and  Pietro  Paolo  da  Todi  were  sold- 
smiths,  and  not  sculptors,  nor  are  they  mentioned  by  Filarete  as 
having  been  pupils  of  Paolo.  Vasari's  statement  as  to  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  Pope  Pius  III.  is  an  apparent  anachro¬ 
nism.  According  to  the  original  contract  for  this  monument, 
published  by  Enea  Piccolomini  (“  Alcuni  documenti  inediti  intorno 
a  Pio  II.  ed  a  Pio  III.,”  Siena,  1871),  the  Florentine  sculptors 
Francesco  di  Giovanni  and  Bastiano  di  Francesco  received  the 
commission  for  the  monument  of  Pope  Pius  III.  (about  the  year 
1505). 


CHIMENTI  C  AMI  CIA. 

Chimenti  di  Leonardo  Camieia,  a  carpenter,  was  born  in  1431. 
In  1480,  he  was  staying  in  Hungary.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  but  he  was  still  living;  in  1505. 

7  O 


BACCIO  PONTELLI. 

Baccio  di  Fino  di  Ventura  de  Puntellis,  or  Pontelli  (not  Pin- 
telli,  as  Vasari  has  it),  is  the  artist’s  proper  name.  He  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1450,  where  he  studied  architecture  under 
Francione.  About  the  year  1471  he  went  to  Pisa  and  stayed 
there  until  the  year  1479,  when  he  went  to  Urbino.  At  Pisa 
he  had  chiefly  been  occupied  with  wood- work  for  the  Duomo. 
The  nature  of  his  engagements  at  Urbino  is  unknown.  But 
when  leaving  the  residence  of  the  Duke  Federigo  after  his 
death,  in  1482,  for  Home,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  appointed  him  at 
once  inspector  of  the  fortifications.  In  1483  he  had  to  super¬ 
intend  the  works  executed  by  Giovannino  de’  Dolci  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  in  the  following  year  he  had  to  reconstruct  the 
citadel  of  that  place.  These  are  the  only  facts  made  known 
to  us  by  documents  referring  to  Pontelli’s  stay  at  Rome,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  chief  works  attributed  to  him  by  Vasari  were 
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executed  by  other  artists  some  time  before  Pontelli  arrived 
at  Rome.  The  Library  of  the  Vatican  was  the  work  of 
different  architects.  The  Sixtine  Chapel  is  the  work  of  Gio- 
vannino  de’  Dolci.  The  same  architect  seems  to  have  had  in 
charge  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  of  Santi  Apostoli.  (See 
E.  Muntz,  “  Les  Arts  a  la  cour  des  Papes,”  vol.  iii. ) .  During 
the  reign  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  Pontelli  held  the  office 
of  commissioner  of  all  the  fortifications  in  the  Marca.  He 
is  last  heard  of  in  1492.  His  sepulchral  monument  is  at 
Urbino. 


ANDREA  DEL  CASTAGNO. 

[Born  1390  ? — died  1457.] 

DOMENICO  VENEZIANO 

[Born  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century — died  1461.] 

P.  95 1| 

The  wall-paintings  at  Legnara  have  of  late  been  removed  to 
the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Florence.  They  have  been  restored  to 
a  great  extent. 

Pp.  96-97 

The  two  saints  whom  Andrea  depicted  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Cavalcanti  family  in  the  chinch  of  S.  Croce,  seem  to  have 
perished.  On  the  walls  of  that  church,  near  the  chapel  of  the 
Cavalcanti,  there  are  two  fresco  paintings  of  the  said  saints,  and 
it  is  generally  stated  that  they  are  the  work  of  Andrea  del 
Castagno,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  different  in 
style  from  his  genuine  works.  They  have,  in  fact,  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  style  of  Alesso  Baldovinetti. 

P.  98* 

The  pictures  ascribed  to  Andrea  del  Castagno  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence  are  the  work  of  later 
artists. 
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P.  98f 

Andrea  depicted  Xiccolo  da  Tolentino  on  horseback  in  1456, 
and  was  paid  for  it  twenty-four  gold  florins.  In  1444  he  made 
the  design  for  one  of  the  coloured  circular  windows  on  the  cupola, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  angel-boys  in  imitation  of  bronze 
work  above  the  organ. 

O 


P.  98+ 

The  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  in  the  Refectory  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova  was  executed  in  the  year  of  the  artist’s  death. 
Vasari  does  not  mention  the  Last  Supper  he  painted  in  the 
monastery  of  Sant’  Apollonia,  which  is  still  in  existence. 


P.  103* 

Since  it  is  proved  by  documents  that  Domenico  Veneziano 
outlived  Andrea  del  Castagno,  we  need  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  Vasari’s  fictitious  tale  about  the  murder  of  the 
former.  Very  little  is  known  about  Domenico’s  life.  He 
settled  at  Florence  in  1438.  The  only  authenticated  picture 
of  his,  now  in  the  Uffizi  (Xo.  1305)  with  the  signature  op  vs 
dominici  de  venetiis,  is  not  painted  in  oil,  but  in  tempera. 
It  was  formerly  in  Santa  Lucia  de’  Magnoli.  (See  vol.  ii. ,  p.  100, 
note*.)  The  two  painters  did  not  collaborate  in  Santa  Maria 
Kuova  as  Vasari  states.  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  100  and  101.)  Andrea  set 
to  work  there  in  1451,  whereas  Domenico  was  engaged  from 
1439  until  1445.  Vasari’s  statement  about  Domenico  Veneziano 
having  been  murdered  by  his  friend  may  have  been  derived 
from  a  confused  tradition.  Indeed,  in  1443  there  was  murdered 
at  Florence  an  artist  by  the  name  of  Domenico  di  Matteo,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  else. 


P.  104+ 

Andrea  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Signoria  to  paint 
Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi  (when  declared  a  rebel  and  exiled  in  1434), 
and  his  adherents,  as  hanging  head  downwards.  These  were  not, 
however,  the  members  of  thePazzi  conspiracy,  which  occurred  after 
his  death  in  1478,  when  Botticelli  received  a  similar  commission. 
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P.  105. 

Jacopo  del  Corso  (degli  Adimari)  is  probably  identical  with 
Jacopo  del  Pace.  Marchino  is  also  called  Marco  del  Buono 
(born  1402 — died  1489).  Giovanni  da  Rovezzano  stands  for 
Giovanni  di  Francesco  del  Cervelliera,  a  painter  and  illumi¬ 
nator,  who  died  in  1459.  Piero  del  Pollajuolo's  life  is  given 
later  on. 


GENTILE  DA  FABRIANO. 

[Born  1370? — died  about  1450.] 

VITTORE  PISANO,  called  PISANELLO. 

[Born  1380  ? — died  1456.] 

It  seems  to  be  Vasari’s  axiom  that  most  of  the  great  artists 
of  Northern  Italy,  about  whose  artistic  education  he  knew  little 
or  nothing,  must  have  been  initiated  into  the  art  of  painting  in 
Tuscany,  his  native  country.  He  would  have  us  believe  that 
Pisanello  was  a  scholar  of  Andrea  del  Castagno.  Modern  re¬ 
searches,  however,  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  there 
were  not  a  few  independent  schools  of  painting  throughout  the 
country.  Among  these  the  school  of  Verona  held  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  position.  This  town  still  possesses  an  unusually  large 
number  of  paintings  executed  during  the  fourteenth  and  the 
following  centuries,  illustrating  very  plainly  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  native  school.  In  taking  this  point  of  view, 
when  studying  the  works  of  Pisanello  at  Verona,  amidst  those 
of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  predecessors,  we  can 
hardly  deny  that  the  style  of  this  artist  is  in  close  affinity  with 
the  one  of  his  great  predecessor,  Altichieri.  We  need  not  add 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Pisanello  having  been  taught  painting 
by  Andrea  del  Castagno,  is  the  more  absurd  because  this 
Florentine  artist  was  the  younger  by  about  ten  years.  Vasari's 
account  of  the  artist,  however  interesting,  is  very  incomplete. 
According  to  him,  Pisanello  visited  Florence  in  his  early  years. 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  and  others  suppose  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  some  illuminator  in  the  style  of  Lorenzo  Monaco.  The 
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catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  seems  to  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  he  was  educated  by  Domenico  Veneziano.  Recently  Com- 
mendatore  Morelli  has  pointed  out,  that  Paolo  Uccelli  might 
have  been  Pisano’s  master.  It  is  known  that  Uccelli  had  been  at 
work  at  Padua,  close  to  Verona,  and  whoever  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  Pisano’s  numberless  drawings  of  animals,  will 
be  reminded  of  what  Vasari  says  about  similar  inclinations  of 
his  supposed  Florentine  master.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  353.)  IVe  do  not 
know  at  what  time  Paolo  Uccelli  went  to  Padua,  but  since  he  is 
known  to  have  been  about  fourteen  years  younger  than  Pisano, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Veronese  artist  influenced  the 
Florentine,  and  imparted  to  him  that  peculiar  taste  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  anin^al  life. 


P.  106* 

Pisano  was  at  Rome  during  the  years  1431  and  1432,  and  not 
in  his  youth.  Bartolommeo  Facio,  who  wrote  in  1456,  says 
(“  De  Viri  Illustribus  ”)  :  “  Pisanello  completed  those  his¬ 

torical  paintings  in  the  church  of  Saint  John  which  Gentile 
had  left  unfinished.”  Gentile  is  known  to  have  worked  there 
in  1427.  Facio  mentions  also  wall-paintings  by  Pisano  in  the 
Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice,  and  in  the  palace  of  Mantua. 


P.  107|| 

“  The  school  of  Fabriano  attained  its  celebrity  not  so  much 
through  Alegretto  Nuzi  as  through  his  eminent  pupil  Gentile 
da  Fabriano.  It  was  before  his  wall-paintings  in  St.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano  at  Rome  (in  which,  it  is  true,  his  fellow-workman, 
the  great  Pisanello  of  Verona  had  also  a  hand)  that  Roger  van 
der  Weyden  in  1450  is  said  to  have  hazarded  the  remark  that 
Gentile  appeared  to  him  the  most  excellent  painter  in  all 
Italy.  These  wall-paintings,  unfortunately,  have  been  destroyed, 
like  his  other  frescoes,  including  those  in  the  Sacellum  of 
Pandolfo  Malatesta  at  Brescia  of  about  the  year  1418,  his 
paintings  in  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice  (1420),  and  those  in  the 
cathedral  of  Orvieto  (1425-1426).  Only  a  few  small  panel- 
pictures  by  this  master  are  preserved,  of  which  the  best-known 
are  the  ‘  Apotheosis  of  Mary  with  the  Saints  Francis,  Jerome, 
Magdalen,  and  Dominic’  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan,  and  a 
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small  ‘Madonna’  in  the  Town  Gallery  of  Perugia,  and  the 
two  at  Florence,  in  the  church  of  S.  Piccolo  and  at  the 
Academy.  This  last  picture,  the  ‘  Adoration  of  the  Kings,’  is, 
no  doubt,  the  best  among  them,  and  has  also  been  praised  by 
art-historians  above  its  due.  Compared  with  his  great  con¬ 
temporaries,  Fra  Angelico,  Ghiberti,  Masaccio,  Pisanello,  I 
think  a  subordinate  place  is  all  that  of  right  belongs  to  Gentile 
as  an  artist.”  (G.  Morelli,  “Italian  Masters  in  German  Gal¬ 
leries,”  p.  256.) 


P.  110* 

Only  two  panel-pictures  by  Pisano  are  at  present  known. 
The  portrait  of  Leonello  d’Este — a  bust,  in  the  collection  of 
Commendatore  Morelli  at  Milan,  and  the  picture  with  the 
figures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  mentioned  in 
the  foot-note  as  being  in  the  Costabili  Gallery  at  Ferrara. 
It  was  bought  there  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  the  late  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  after  whose  death  Lady  Eastlake  pre- 
sented  it  to  the  Gallery. 


P.  Ill 

About  the  medals  by  Vittore  Pisano,  see  Julius  Friedlander, 
“  Die  Italienischen  Schaumiinzen  der  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhunderts  ” 
(1430-1530),  Berlin,  1882;  A.  Armand,  “  Les  Medailleurs 
Italiens,”  Paris,  1879;  Aloiss  Ileiss,  “Les  Medailleurs  de  la 
Renaissance,”  Paris,  1881.  See  also,  “A  Guide  to  the  Italian 
Medals  exhibited  in  the  King’s  Library,  British  Museum,” 
London,  1881. 

The  large  collection  of  drawings  by  Pisanello  in  the  Louvre, 
where  they  are  kept  in  a  volume,  called  the  Codex  Vallardi, 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 


PESELLO. 

[Born  1367 — died  1446.] 
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FRANCESCO  PESELLI. 

[Born  1422 — died  1457.] 

The  lives  of  these  two  artists  have  been  somewhat  confused 
by  Vasari,  who  ascribes  indiscriminately  works  by  the  younger 
to  the  elder  of  the  two.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  date  of 
Pesello’s  birth  that  he  must  have  been  a  follower  of  the  school 
of  Giotto.  The  anachronism  in  the  statement  that  he  wras  a 
scholar  of  Andrea  del  Castagno  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 
Whenever  his  name  occurs  in  documents,  it  is  connected  with 
inferior  works.  At  the  present  day  we  can  trace  none  of  them. 

The  younger  Pesello  appears  in  his  pictures  as  an  artist  who 
followed  the  style  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  and  whose  merits  were 
very  great.  He  was  not  the  son  of  the  elder  Pesello,  but  his 
nephew. 

P.  114* 

The  picture  here  mentioned  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  to  be  the  one  now  in  the  Uffizi,  No.  26.  As 
Morelli  has  pointed  out  (“  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,” 
p.  343),  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  unmistakable  work  of  Cosimo 
Roselli’s,  painted  about  the  year  1480. 

P.  114f 

The  predella  in  the  Buonarotti  Gallery  may  be  considered  to 
be  the  earliest  known  work  by  Francesco  Peselli. 

P.  114|| 

The  large  picture  of  the  Trinity  by  Francesco  Pesello  is  now 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  No.  727. 


BENOZZO  GOZZOLT. 

[Born  1420 — died  1498.] 

P.  116* 

Gozzoli  is  mentioned  in  Florentine  documents  as  liavino-  been 
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engaged  by  Ghiberti,  in  1444,  for  a  term  of  three  years  to  assist 
him  in  the  execution  of  the  second  bronze  door  of  the  baptistery. 
The  yearly  salary  was  to  be  progressive,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
florins.  We  may  conclude  from  this,  that  Gozzoli  was  a  gold¬ 
smith  before  he  became  a  painter.  He  was  with  Fra  Angelico 
in  Rome,  and  when  this  painter  went  to  Orvieto,  in  1447,  he  took 
Gozzoli  with  him. 


P.  1 1 6 f 

This  work  of  the  master,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,, 
with  six  saints  and  some  angels,  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  No.  283.  A  document  relating  to  this  altar-piece  in¬ 
forms  us  that  in  the  year  1461,  at  which  time  the  artist  was 
forty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  it  for  the 
Brotherhood  of  San  Marco  at  Florence.  By  the  contract  he  was 
specially  directed  to  make  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  similar  in 
mode,  form,  and  ornaments  to  the  Virgin  enthroned  in  a  picture 
by  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole  in  the  church  of  San  Marco.  It  is; 
also  directed  “  that  the  said  Benozzo,  shall,  at  his  own  expense, 
prepare  with  gesso,  and  diligently  gild  the  said  panel  through¬ 
out,  both  as  regards  figures  and  ornaments  ;  and  that  no  other 
painters  shall  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  execution  of  the- 
said  picture,  either  in  the  predella,  or  in  any  portions  of  the- 
same.” 


P.  119+ 

The  picture  from  the  Duomo  of  Pisa  is  at  present  No.  199  i»* 
the  Louvre  Gallery,  where  it  is  called  “  Le  Triomplie  de  Saint 
Thomas  d’Aquin.” 


P.  120 1| 

There  are  two  excellent  pictures  by  Melozzo  (bom  1438 — died1 
1494)  in  the  National  Gallery,  London  (Nos.  755  and  756).  They 
form  part  of  a  series  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  were 
probably  destined  for  the  library  of  his  castle.  They  represent 
allegoric  figures  of  the  Arts,  seated  on  a  throne,  with  a  kneeling 
prince  on  the  steps.  Two  other  pictures  of  the  series  are  in  Berlin, 
and  at  Rome.  Like  his  countryman  Bramante,  Melozzo,  who  was 
also  an  architect,  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  paintings  by  which 
the  effect  of  architectural  works  was  to  be  enhanced.  The  number 
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of  panel  pictures  by  his  hand  is  therefore  exceedingly  small.  Their 
intrinsic  merit,  so  conspicuous  in  the  two  at  the  National  Gallery, 
cannot  be  overrated,  if  we  remember  that  he  was  only  seven 
years  younger  than  Mantegna.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  artistic 
education. 


P.  121 

The  date  on  the  Latin  inscription  indicates,  not  the  artist’s 
death,  but  the  time  when  the  people  of  Pisa  bestowed  on  him 
the  honour  of  erecting  his  tomb  in  the  Campo  Santo. 

P.  121* 

Zanobi  Machiavelli,  the  son  of  Jacopo  di  Piero,  was  born  in 
1418,  and  died  in  1479.  A  signed  picture  by  him  is  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  Dublin. 


FRANCESO  DI  GIORGIO. 

[Born  1439 — died  1502.] 

P.  122* 

Vasari  asserts  that  this  artist  “  did  not  work  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  but  for  his  own  pleasure,”  wrhereas  Francesco  says  himself 
in  his  Trattato:  “I  did  not  devote  myself  to  what  I  felt  inclined 
by  nature,  but  more  than  once  I  felt  compelled  to  exercise  in¬ 
ferior,  i.e.,  mechanical  arts,  with  the  hope  of  securing  me  thus  the 
necessities  of  daily  life,  using  thereby  less  strain  of  the  mind 
than  of  the  body.” 


P.  123* 

A  copy  of  Francesco’s  Trattato,  with  a  few  marginal  notes  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  in  the  library  of  Lord  Ashburnham.  He 
had  gone  to  Milan  in  1490,  whence  both  artists  undertook  a 
journey  to  Pavia  for  the  purpose  of  passing  their  opinion  about 
the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  cathedral. 
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L.  VECCHIETTA - G.  GALASSI. 


Ill 


LORENZO  YECCIIIETTA. 

[Born  1412 — died  1480.] 

P.  125+ 

The  only  share  which  II  Vecchietta  really  had  in  the  deco¬ 
rative  bronze  work  on  the  baptismal  font  appears  to  have  been 
the  restoration  of  a  foot  on  one  of  the  angel  boys  executed  by 
Donatello.  Vasari  does  not  mention  that  II  Vecchietta  worked 
also  as  a  silversmith  for  the  Cathedral  of  Siena  during  the  years 
1474  and  1478,  when  he  had  to  execute  the  figures  of  four 
saints. 

P.  125 1| 

A  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  statue  of  Marinus  Socinus  is  to 
be  seen  in  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  original  at  Florence 
has  of  late  been  transferred  from  the  Uffizi  Gallery  to  the  Museo 
Nazionale. 


*4 

GALASSO  GALASSI. 

P.  127f 

In  the  Town  Gallery  of  Ferrara  there  is  a  picture  on  panel, 
representing  the  Trinity,  which  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  signed  with  the  initials  G.  G.  (No.  54). 
“  If  this  rude  production  really  belongs  to  Galasso  Galassi,  to 
whom  it  is  there  ascribed,  there  must  have  been  two  Ferrarese 
painters  of  that  name  :  the  one  just  mentioned,  who,  according  to 
Vasari,  painted  in  the  church  of  Mezzaratta,  near  Bologna,  in 
1404  ;  and  (2)  a  younger  Galasso  Galassi,  born  in  1438,  as  Vasari 
likewise  informs  us,  to  whom  are  attributed  the  two  Saints,  Peter 
and  John  the  Baptist,  painted  on  panel,  in  one  of  the  sub¬ 
terranean  chapels  of  San  Stefano  at  Bologna.  On  one  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  is  seen  a  similar  G.  G.  The  St.  Apollonia  at  the  Bologna 
Pinacotliec,  there  ascribed  to  Marco  Zoppo  (which  is  also  accepted 
by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  i.,  349,  4),  appears  to  me  to 
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be  painted  by  this  latter  Galassi.”  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters 
in  German  Galleries,”  p.  104. 


P.  127+ 

About  Cosimo  Tura,  called  Cosine,  see  L.  N.  Citadella, 
“  Ricordi  e  documenti  intorna  cella  vita  di  Cosimo  di  Tura,  detto 
Cosme,”  Ferrara,  1869. 


ANTONIO  ROSSELLINO. 

[Born  1427 — died  about  1479.] 

P.  128* 

G.  Milanesi  supposes  that  the  fountain  by  Antonio  Rossellino, 
formerly  in  the  Medici  Palace,  is  the  one  which  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Villa  di  Castello. 

P.  129* 

The  artist  received  the  commission  for  this  monument  in  1461, 
for  payment  of  425  gold  florins. 

P.  129+ 

The  monument  for  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Amalfi  was  not 
completed  by  Antonio  Rossellino,  he  having  died  when  working 
at  it.  It  stands  in  the  Piccolomini  chapel  in  the  church  of  S. 
Anna  de’  Lombardi,  also  called  Mont  Oliveto. 

P.  130+ 

The  two  busts  by  Antonio  Rossellino  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Uffizi  to  the  Museo  Nazionale  of  Florence.  Another 
original  work  of  the  master,  the  bust  of  Giovanni  da  San  Miniato, 
a  physician,  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


BERNARDO  ROSSELLINO. 

[Born  1409 — died  1461.] 

Pp.  132—133. 

In  1453,  Bernardo  Rossellino  superintended  the  works  executed 
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at  the  church  of  San  Stefano  Rotondo.  These  are  the  only 
works  of  his,  about  which  documents  are  still  in  existence. 


DESIDERIO  DA  SETTIGNANO. 

[Born  1428 — died  1464.] 

P.  135 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  artist  was  born,  not  at 
Florence  but  at  Settignano.  He  was  the  son  of  Bartolommeo 
di  Francesco,  a  mason. 


P.  1 37  § 

The  portrait  bust  of  Marietta  degli  Strozzi  has  of  late  been 
added  to  the  Louvre  Collections  at  Paris. 


MINO  DA  FIESOLE. 

[Born  1431 — died  1484.] 

Pp.  140-41 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  artist,  whose  correct  name  was 
Mino  di  Giovanni  di  Mino,  came  from  Fiesole,  as  one  document 
has  it,  or  from  Poppi,  a  large  village  in  the  Casentino,  as  is 
stated  in  another.  According  to  Vasari,  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Desiderio  da  Settignano,  but  this  we  can  hardly  believe  to  be 
true,  since  that  sculptor  was  the  elder  by  only  two  or  three 
years.  They  may  have  been  fellow-pupils,  or  worked  in  com¬ 
pany  for  some  time. 


P.  142§ 

Other  works  of  the  artist  at  Rome  are  : — A  tabernacle  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  bearing  the  signature  “  opvs 
mini  ”  ;  a  relief  representing  the  Virgin,  on  the  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ment  of  Cristoforo  della  Rovere,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo  ;  a  similar  representation  on  the  monument  of  Pietro 
Riario,  in  the  church  of  Santi  Apostoli  ;  and  a  relief  with  the 
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representation  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  in  the  cloister  of  Sant 
Agostino.  (See  Biirckliardt’s  “  Cicerone,”  edited  by  Dr.  Bode.) 

P.  144* 

The  monument  of  Count  Hugo,  the  son  of  the  Marquess 
Humbert  of  Magdeburg,  was  ordered  in  1469.  In  1471  new 
stipulations  were  made,  according  to  which  the  payment  was 
to  be  one  thousand  six  hundred  lire,  and  that  Mino  was  to 
complete  the  work  within  eighteen  months.  The  work  was 
finished  after  a  considerable  delay.  Moreover,  the  artist  had 
departed  from  the  original  plan  by  adding  a  balustrade  in 
marble,  and  some  parts  had  been  executed  in  marble  instead  of 
macigno;  thus  under  date  of  January  4,  1481,  the  payment  was 
raised  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  florins 
fourteen  soldi  and  six  denari. 

P.  145+ 

These  two  portrait  busts  are  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale. 

P.  146f 

The  artist’s  tombstone  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria,  in 
Campo.  It  bears  the  following  inscription :  “  Julianus  Mini 
sculptoris  hie  jacet  primus  et  genitus.  Obijt  Ann.  mcccclxvi.” 


LORENZO  COSTA. 

[Born  1460 — died  1535.] 

P.  147* 

The  statement  that  Costa  went  to  Florence  to  study  paint- 
.  ing  there  may  be  dismissed  as  a  fable.  I  need  hardly  to  point 
out  the  anachronism  in  the  statement  that  Filippo  Lippi  and 
Gozzoli  were  his  masters.  Costa  was  probably  a  pupil  of 
Cosimo  Tura,  a  distinguished  artist,  about  whom  Yasari  seems 
to  have  possessed  very  scanty  information.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  326, 
and  vol.  ii.,  p.  127.) 

P.  148f 

Lorenzo  Costa  had  moved  from  Ferrara  to  Bologna  as  early 
as  the  year  1483.  It  is  generally  stated,  that  Francia  may  possibly 
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have  learned  from  him  simply  the  technique  of  painting,  but  that 
no  sooner  was  he  master  of  the  brush  than  he  reacted  with  over¬ 
powering  effect  on  Costa.  Any  unprejudiced  student  who  compares 
the  two  standard  works  by  Lorenzo  Costa  in  the  Berlin  Gallery, 
painted  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  his  great 
tempera  pictures  of  1488  in  the  Bentivoglio  Chapel  (Church  S. 
Jacopo  Maggiore),  will  hardly  be  able  to  dispute  that  one  and 
the  same  character  looks  out  from  all  these  pictures,  though 
spread  over  a  period  of  some  sixteen  years.  In  St.  Cecilia’s 
Chapel  (S.  Jacopo  Maggiore  at  Bologna),  where  both  painters 
worked  together  in  1505-1506,  the  beholder  of  those  splendid 
frescoes  is  left  in  doubt  whether  Costa  was  more  indebted  to 
Francia,  or  he  to  Costa.  (See  G.  Morelli’s  “Italian  Masters  in 
German  Galleries,”  pp.  233,  234.) 

P.  150* 

The  municipal  vanity  of  the  Bolognese  went  so  far,  that  some 
of  their  local  writers,  in  speaking  of  the  great  altar-piece,  now 
in  the  choir  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte  at  Bologna,  while  they 
could  not  question  the  execution  of  it  by  Costa,  felt  bound 
nevertheless  to  claim  the  invention  and  drawing  for  their  own 
Francia.  This  statement  has  even  been  repeated  by  the  Floren¬ 
tine  editors  of  Vasari  (Ed.  Lemonnier,  iv.  243,  2)  ;  which  is  the 
less  excusable  in  them,  as  there  exists  in  their  own  city,  among 
the  collection  of  drawings  at  the  Uffizi,  the  pen-and-ink  sketch 
for  that  very  painting,  though,  indeed,  under  the  false  name  of 
Filippino  Lippi.  (Photograped  by  Philpot  in  Florence,  No. 
763.)  (Morelli,  pp.  234,  235.) 

P.  151* 

In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  there  is  an  altar-piece,  dated 
1505  (No.  628),  by  Costa.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  fine  pen- 
i  drawing  by  him  representing  four  female  figures. 

P.  151+ 

Mazzolini  was  the  son,  not  of  Mazzuoli,  but  of  Giovanni  di 
Maestro  Querino.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1481,  and  died 
|  about  the  year  1530. 

P.  1 51 1| 

A  replica  of  this  picture  is  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Northbrook. 
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ERCOLE  FERRARESE. 

[Born  about  1463 — died  1513.] 

P.  152* 

There  were  two  Ferrarese  artists  of  the  name  of  Ercole 
Grandi.  One  of  them,  commonly  called  Ercole  Roberti,  was 
the  son  of  a  painter  Antonio,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  already 
dead  in  1479.  This  Ercole  may  have  been  born  about  the  year 
1463,  in  1513  he  is  recorded  as  dead.  We  possess  no  authenticated 
works  of  this  master,  nor  do  we  know  the  name  of  his  master. 
It  could  not  have  been  Costa.  The  younger  Ercole  Grandi,  son 
of  Giulio  Cesare,  is  first  mentioned  in  1492,  as  being  in  the 
service  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Costa  and 
Francia,  and  died  in  or  before  the  year  1431.  His  master¬ 
piece,  a  Madonna  with  Saints,  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

P.  154* 

This  picture  has  been  removed  from  the  walls,  and  was  for 
some  time  in  the  Solly  collection,  whence  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  writer. 

P.  154f 

Two  valuable  little  pictures,  Nos.  163  and  164,  came  to 
Dresden  under  the  name  of  Ercole  Grandi,  from  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Monte  at  Bologna.  As  we  still  find  in  the  same 
church  two  works  by  Francesco  Cossa  and  two  by  Lorenzo  Costa, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  pictorial  decoration  of  this  church 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  almost 
entirely  entrusted  to  the  Ferrarese  settled  at  Bologna.  If  now 
we  examine  the  interesting  figures,  full  of  life  and  character,  in 
the  two  pictures  before  us  (Nos.  163,  164),  we  plainly  see,  not 
only  the  influence  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  but  also  that  of  Giam- 
bellino  (about  1460-1465),  on  the  artistic  development  of  young 
Ercole  Roberti. 

Vasari  says  that  the  three  small  pictures  painted  by  Ercole 
Grandi  formed  the  base  or  predella  of  the  chief  altar-piece  of 
that  church.  If  that  was  the  case,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
meant,  as  modern  writers  state,  the  great  picture  by  Lorenzo 
Costa  (now  set  up  in  the  choir  of  the  church),  for  this  painting 
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cannot  have  seen  the  light  before  the  first  decade  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  two  predella  pictures  of  the  Dresden  Gallery 
being  in  that  case  probably  some  thirty  years  older.  Lami,  in 
his  “  Graticola”  of  the  year  1560,  says:  “E  sopra  l’altar 
maggiore  sono  dipinte  doe  istorie  fate  a  olio  (?)  de  ma  (mano) 
d’Ercole  da  Frara  (Ferrara),  l’una  e  quando  Cristo  fix  condotto 
.  alia  croce  trai  due  ladroni,  l’altra  quando  Cristo  fu  tradito  da 
Juda.  E  nel  mezzo  la  Madonna  con  Cristo  morto  in  braccio.” 
In  the  year  1749  the  Canon  Luigi  Crespi  sold  two  Predellas  with 
the  very  same  subject,  to  be  taken  to  Dresden.  It  is  therefore 
more  than  probable  that  the  Dresden  pictures  are  the  Predellas 
seen  by  Lami  in  1560.  The  centre-piece,  the  Pieta,  is  in  the 
Royal  Institution  at  Liverpool.  (See  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian 
Masters,”  pp.  109,  110.) 


P.  155  + 

Taglia-pietra  means  simply  sculptor,  a  word  used  in  some 
parts  of  Italia  for  scultore  as  well  as  for  scarpellino.  The 
cognomen  of  Duka,  a  native  from  Modena,  was  Foscardi. 


JACOPO  BELLINI. 

[Born  about  1400 — died  about  1464.] 


GENTILE  BELLINI.  GIOVANNI  BELLINI. 
[Born  about  1426 — died  1507.]  [Born  about  1428 — died  1516.] 

Pp.  149-150 

In  a  Florentine  document,  dated  April  3,  1425,  Jacopo 
Bellini  is  mentioned  thus  :  “Jacobus  Petri  pictor  de  Venetiis, 
famulus  et  discipulus  magistri  Gentilinus  pictoris  de  Fabriano.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  school  of  painting 
of  the  city  of  Venice  stood  far  below  its  school  of  sculptors. 
The  painters  De  Flor  (Francesco  and  his  son  Jacobello), 
Jacobello  de  Bonoino,  and  other  picture-makers  of  even  less 
merit,  represented  pictorial  art  at  Venice,  when  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  and  his  still  more  important  fellow-labourer,  the 
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Veronese  Vittor  Pisano,  called  Pisanello,  were  invited  to  Venice 
about  the  year  1419  with  the  commission  to  decorate  with 
paintings  one  room  in  the  Palazzo  Ducale. 

The  presence  of  these  two  eminent  artists  in  the  City  of  the 
Lagoons  gave  also  a  new  impulse  to  its  school  of  painting. 
Jacopo  Bellini  became  a  scholar  of  Gentile,  and  when  his 
master  had  finished  his  work  at  Venice,  he  accompanied  him  to 
Florence.  During  the  few  years  of  their  stay  at  Venice, 
Gentile  and  Pisanello  must  not  only  have  instructed  Bellini  in 
their  art,  but  their  influence  on  Giambono,  and  especially  on 
Antonio  Vivarini  of  Murano,  also  seems  to  me  to  be  un¬ 
deniable.  (See  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German 
Galleries,”  pp.  356,  357.) 

P.  159f 

Not  one  of  the  few  pictures  by  Jacopo  Bellini,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  a  Crucifixion,  painted  on  canvas,  in  the 
Gallery  of  Verona.  It  is  signed  “  opvs  iacopi  bellini.”  In  the 
British  Museum  is  the  Sketch-book  of  the  artist,  who  appears 
here  as  a  very  great  draughtsman,  whose  powers  Vasari  seems  to 
have  underrated.  The  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  in  the 
Manfrin  Gallery  are  by  no  means  works  of  this  artist,  as  stated 
in  the  Florentine  edition  of  1838. 

P.  159+ 

The  early  works  of  Giovanni  Bellini  are  very  much  like  those 
of  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  are  not  seldom  mistaken  for  works  of 
the  latter,  who  for  some  time  must  have  been  Giovanni  Bellini’s 
master.  The  picture  of  Christ’s  Agony  in  the  Garden,  No. 
726  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  one  of  the  earliest  works 
by  Giovanni  Bellini,  was  formerly  ascribed  to  Mantegna,  by 
whom  there  is  a  similar  picture  of  the  same  subject  in  Lord 
Northbrook’s  collection.  Giovanni  here  rivals  Mantegna  in 
the  application  of  the  rules  of  perspective,  of  foreshortening, 
&c.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  displays  his  pre-eminent  abilities 
as  a  colourist.  His  figures  appear  to  be  more  lively,  more  full 
of  motion,  and,  so  to  speak,  nearer  to  reality,  than  those  of  the 
great  Paduan  master.  The  portrait  of  the  Doge  Loredan,  also 
in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  189),  was  painted  during  the 
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first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  not  an  early  work  of 
the  artist,  as  Vasari  seems  to  imply  here.  For  a  full  account  of 
Bellini’s  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  with  illustrations,  see 
“  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery,”  by  J.  P.  Richter,  London, 
1883,  pp.  78-80. 

P.  160+ 

This  picture  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1867. 

P.  163+ 

It  was  in  the  thirties  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  Antonio 
Vivarini  founded  the  far-famed  picture-manufactory  of  Murano, 
in  which  a  German,  apparently  of  the  school  of  Cologne,  the 
well-known  Joannes  Alemannus,  found  employment  about  1440. 
Joannes  Alemannus  and  Joannes  de  Murano  are  no  doubt  one 
and  the  same  person.  From  this  art-factory,  which  provided 
everything  that  was  needed  for  the  adornment  of  a  church  altar, 
there  afterwards  came  forth  the  painters  Bartolommeo  Vivarini, 
a  younger  brother  of  Antonio,  Alvise  Vivarini,  Andrea  da 
Murano,  and  others.  The  Berlin  Gallery  possesses,  in  the 
“  Adoration  of  the  Kings”  (No.  5),  by  far  the  most  interesting 
work  of  Antonio  da  Murano.  It  is  a  painting  of  his  early 
period,  about  1435  to  1440.  In  this  picture,  so  valuable  to  art- 
history,  we  fail  to  discover  the  slightest  influence  of  John 
Alemannus,  a  painter  surely  much  overrated  by  modern  writers  ; 
but  we  do  see  very  marked  traces  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and 
Pisanello  da  Verona.  The  landscape  in  the  background  is  alto¬ 
gether  in  Gentile’s  manner,  and  the  work  is  an  infallible  proof 
that  Antonio  must  have  been  already  an  accomplished  artist 
when  he  founded  with  John  Alemannus  the  well-known  studio 
at  Murano.  (See  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German 
Galleries,”  pp.  357,  358.)  Bartolommeo  Vivarini  was  the 
younger  brother,  and  partly  a  pupil  of  Antonio.  A  Madonna 
picture  by  this  artist  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London  (No. 
284).  It  is  signed  “  opvs  Bartolomei  vivarini  de  mvrano.” 
Alvise,  or  Luigi,  Vivarini  comes  in  some  pictures  very  near  to 
Giovanni  Bellini.  The  most  important  picture  of  his  also  is 
in  the  Berlin  Museum  (No.  38).  It  represents  a  Madonna 
enthroned  with  the  Child  and  Saints.  His  wall-paintings  in  the 
Palazzo  Ducale,  of  which  Vasari  speaks,  were  begun  in  1488. 
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P.  166§ 

Following  Bernasconi,  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
(“  History  of  Painting  in  Northern  Italy”)  count  the  celebrated 
engraver  Hieronymus  Mocetus  among  the  Veronese.  But 
surely  the  circumstance  that  in  a  church  at  Verona  there  is  a 
signed  picture  of  Moceto  cannot  be  considered  a  proof  of  his 
being  a  Veronese.  Moceto  as  an  artist  is  thoroughly  Venetian, 
and  I  presume  that  he  was  born  either  at  Murano  or  at  Venice. 
All  his  works  prove  it.  In  all  probability  Alvise  Vivarini  must 
have  been  his  master.  The  large  glass  window  at  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  (whose  inscription,  added  only  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  has  misled  all  the  writers  on  art),  belongs  entirely  to 
Mocetto.  (See  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Gal¬ 
leries,”  p.  360,  note.) 

P.  168* 

A  portrait  bust  of  the  Sultan  Mehemet  II.,  dated  1480,  is  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  Henry  Layard  in  Venice.  The  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  of  a  Turk  and  of  a  Turkish  Lady,  both  seated, 
which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  represent  some  unknown 
noble  persons.  A  large  composition  by  the  same  artist,  repre¬ 
senting  the  reception  of  a  Venetian  Ambassador  at  the  Sultan’s 
Court  (painted  at  Constantinople,  according  to  Boschini),  is  in 
the  Louvre  (No.  113).  Some  ascribe  this  picture  to  Carpaccio, 
his  pupil. 

P.  169  + 

This  picture  contains  the  portraits  of  Gentile  and  of  Giovanni 
Bellini.  Waagen’s  statement  (see  Note  *,  page  170)  that  these 
portraits  are  also  to  be  found  in  a  picture  at  Berlin  is  evidently 
an  error. 


P.  171  + 

Jacopo  Montagnana,  who  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  well- 
known  artist  of  Vicenza,  Bartolommeo  Montagna,  was  born 
about  the  year  1450  at  Padua. 

P.  172§ 

The  picture  of  the  Bacchanal  is  at  Alnwick  Castle,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  is  signed : 

“  JOANNES  BELLINUS  UINITUS  P  MDXIIII.” 
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CECCA. 

[Born  1447 — died  1488.] 

Francesco,  known  as  “  La  Cecca,”  and  not  II  Cecca,  as 
Vasari  has  it,  was  the  son  of  Angelo  di  Giovanni,  a  currier 
from  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco,  who  had  settled  at  Florence. 
After  his  father’s  death,  in  1460,  he  was  placed  with  Francione, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Florentine  carpenters  and  engineers. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  he  began  to  work  independently, 
having  but  little  to  live  upon.  After  some  time  he  became 
celebrated,  and  in  1479  important  works  were  for  a  first  time 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Signoria. 


DON  BARTOLOMMEO. 

[Born  1408  (?) — died  1491  (?).] 

The  minute  researches  about  the  statements  in  this  life,  which 
have  been  published  by  G.  Milanesi  in  his  “  Commentario  ”  to 
the  last  edition  of  Vasari,  have  made  it  highly  probable  that  no 
artist  of  this  name  existed  at  Arezzo  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  that  the  works  ascribed  to  him  had  been  produced  by 
different  hands. 


GHERARDO. 

[Born  1445 — died  1497.] 

P.  197 

Vasari  describes  the  illuminator  Gherardo  as  a  man  of 
much  ingenuity  ( cervello  sofistico ).  He  had  been  educated  in 
the  school  of  Angelo  Poliziano.  Some  of  his  Latin  letters  are 
still  in  existence.  (See  C.  Pini  e  G.  Milanesi,  “Scrittura  d’artisti.”) 
For  some  years  he  held  the  office  of  the  organist  at  the  church  of 
Egidio. 
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COSIMO  ROSSELLI. 

[Born  1439 — died  1506.] 

P.  173§ 

The  picture  of  the  Assumption  in  the  church  of  Sant  Ambrogio 
has  been  identified  as  being  the  one  here  mentioned  by  Vasari, 
a  memorandum  of  the  contract  having  been  discovered  of  late. 
According  to  this  the  painter  was  commissioned  in  1498  for  a 
payment  of  forty  ducats. 

P.  174f 

The  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  Cestello  was  painted  by 
Rosselli  in  1492,  his  second  picture,  in  the  Gigli  chapel,  seems 
to  have  been  painted  about  the  year  1505. 

P.  174§ 

The  fresco  paintings  in  Sant  Ambrogio  were  executed  in  1486 
for  payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  gold  florins. 

P.  176* 

The  large  share  which  Rosselli  had  in  the  wall  decorations  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  having  executed  there  not  less  than  four 
pictures,  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  Pope  much  esteemed  his 
productions.  > 

p  177* 

Vasari  has  treated  separately  the  lives  of  Piero  di  Cosimo  and 
of  Andrea  di  Cosimo  (Feltrini.) 

P.  177|| 

Angelo  di  Domenico  di  Donnino,  a  verger,  was  bom  in  1466.  In 
1503  he  executed  figures  of  Christ,  the  Madonna  and  Saints,  in 
the  Palazzo  del  Podesta.  He  is  last  spoken  of  in  1515,  when  he 
painted  the  altar-piece  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Lucia,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Domenico  di  Pietro  Aghinetti. 

P.  198* 

Francesco  Brini,  or  del  Brina,  was  born  in  1540.  The  work, 
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here  mentioned  by  Vasari,  was  one  of  his  earliest.  In  1566, 
1570,  and  1574  he  is  again  mentioned  as  having  executed  paint¬ 
ings.  One  of  them,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
signed  and  dated  :  “fr:  brini  .  p  :  a  :  d  :  mdlxx,”  is  in  the 
Academy  of  Florence.  He  died  at  Pisa  in  1599. 

P.  199+ 

It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  Gherardo’s  picture  at 
Bologna. 

Pp.  199—200 

Attavante,  or  Vante,  the  son  of  Gabbriello  diVante  di  Francesco 
di  Bartolo,  was  born  in  1452.  His  splendid  illuminations  of 
manuscripts  may  be  seen  in  various  libraries,  for  instance,  in  the 
Laurentiana  at  Florence,  in  the  Vaticana,  in  the  Cathedrals  of 
Florence  and  Prato.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  The 
last  dated  work  of  his  is  of  the  year  1508.  Stefano  Lunetti  was 
born  in  1465,  and  died  in  1534.  An  Antifonarium,  illuminated 
by  him,  is  in  the  Museo  di  San  Marco.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  Architecture. 

P.  200* 

Giovanni,  called  Boccardino  the  elder,  was  the  son  of  Giuliano 
di  Giovanni  di  Tommaso  Boccardi,  a  wine  merchant.  His 
master,  in  the  art  of  illumination,  was  Zanobi  di  Lorenzo. 
During  his  long  life  (born  1460 — died  1529)  he  was  engaged  at 
Florence,  Monte  Cassino,  Naples,  Perugia,  and  Siena.  His  son 
Francesco,  who  was  also  an  illuminator,  died  in  1547. 

P.  200+ 

The  two  brothers  of  Gherardo,  Bartolommeo  and  Monte,  were 
also  illuminators.  We  learn  from  Monte’s  last  will,  dated  July,, 
1497,  that  Gherardo  had  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year. 

DOMENICO  GHIRLAND A J O. 

[Born  1449 — died  1494.] 

P.  205* 

The  picture  of  the  Visitation  in  the  Louvre  (No.  202)  is 
inscribed  with  the  date  1491. 
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P.  206 J 

Domenico  stayed  at  Rome  in  1475,  in  company  with  his  brother 
David.  Besides  the  paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  Library,  but  at  present  nothing 
hy  his  hand  is  to  be  seen  there.  (See  Eug.  Muntz,  “  Les  Arts  a  la 
Cour  des  Papes.”) 

P.  214 

The  name  of  the  villa  belonging  to  Tornabuoni,  in  which 
Ghirlandajo  painted  a  chapel,  was  not  Casso  Maccherelli,  as 
Vasari  says  here,  but  Chiasso  Macereghi.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Cav.  Petronio  Lemmi,  who  lately  sold  two  fresco-paintings  from 
the  same  villa,  by  Botticelli,  to  the  Louvre. 

P.  215f 

As  to  Lorenzo  Volprajo’s  clock,  see  pp.  93,  94  of  this  volume. 

P.  218 

The  statements  about  Domenico  Ghirlandajo’s  engagement  for 
the  decoration  of  Siena  Cathedral  in  mosaics,  are  unfounded.  It 
was  not  he,  but  his  brother  David,  who  in  1493  undertook  a  part 
of  this  work,  which  however  no  longer  exists.  In  1492  the  same 
artist  executed  mosaics  on  the  fagade  of  Orvieto  Cathedral. 

P.  220* 

Bastiano  di  Bartolo  di  Gemignano  Mainardo  was  a  native  from 
San  Gemignano,  where  many  works  of  his  are  still  to  be  found. 
He  died  in  1513.  About  Niccolo  Ciecco  nothing  whatever  is 
known.  Jacopo  d’ Alessandro  del  Tedesco  is  mentioned  in  1503, 
in  the  book  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Luke.  Baldino  Baldinelli, 
the  son  of  a  maker  of  cuirasses,  was  born  in  1476.  In  1515  he 
appears  to  be  still  living. 

P.  220f 

The  following  entry  in  the  obituary  of  the  Compagnia  di  San 
Paolo  fixes  the  date  of  the  artist’s  death.  “  Domenicho  di 
Tommaso  di  Churrado  Bighordi.the  painter,  called  del  Grillandajo 
(this  stands  in  Florentine  dialect  for  Ghirlandajo)  died  on 
Saturday  morning,  January  17th,  1493  (old  style  =  1494  new 
style),  of  the  plague,  as  is  asserted,  since  he  was  ill  four  days 
only.  He  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  between  noon  and 
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one  o’clock ;  may  God.  pardon  him.  His  death  was  a  very  great 
loss,  because  he  was  a  man  of  importance  in  every  respect  and 
lamented.” 


ANTONIO  AND  PIERO  POLLAJUOLO. 

[Born  1429 — died  1498.]  [Born  1443 — died  before  the 

year  1496.] 


P.  222J 

As  to  Maso  Finiguerra,  see  Notes  to  the  Life  of  Marcantonio- 
Raimondi,  p. 

P.  223* 

The  figure  of  St.  John  is  not  by  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  but  by 
Michelozzo,  see  p.  66  (note  to  vol.  i.,  p.  495J)  of  this  volume. 

P.  223 

Mazzingo,  whose  proper  name  was  Antonio  di  Tommaso* 
de’  Mazzinghi,  held  ahigh  office  at  the  mint  of  Florence  during  the 
years  1450  and  1454.  This  shows  that  he  cannot  have  been  the 
pupil  of  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo.  Nor  can  this  have  been  the 
case  with  Giovanni  de’  Gucci,  or  del  Facchino,  a  jeweller,  born  in. 
1395.  Vasari’s  remark  possibly  applies  to  his  grandson  Bernardo, 
a  highly  esteemed  goldsmith,  born  in  1452.  Giovanni  Turini  of 
Siena,  a  goldsmith  and  sculptor,  was  born  about  the  year  1384„ 
and  died  in  1455. 


P.  223 £ 

Antonio  di  Salvi  Salvucci  was  born  in  1450,  and  died  in  1527.. 
Not  one  of  his  various  works  mentioned  in  Florentine  documents- 
appears  to  have  come  down  to  us. 

Pp.  223-224 

Antonio  never  ceased  to  exercise  the  art  of  a  goldsmith.  Only 
occasionally  he  seems  to  have  executed  paintings  himself.  For 
most  of  the  early  works  of  Piero  Pollajuolo,  his  brother  Antonio 
must  have  furnished  the  cartoons.  This  is  proved  by  forms 
quite  peculiar  to  Antonio  appearing  in  pictures  by  Piero. 
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In  the  excellent  picture  with  the  Saints  Eustace,  James,  and 
Vincent  (No.  1301  in  the  Uffizi),  which  once  adorned  the  altar 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Cardinal  del  Portogallo,  both  the  oval  of  St. 
Vincent’s  face  and  the  shape  of  St.  Eustace’s  hand  are  altogether 
those  of  Antonio,  and  Vasari,  in  mentioning  this  picture  (v.  95), 
says  expressly  that  this  is  one  of  the  pictures  which  was  done 
by  both  of  them.  The  wall  paintings  in  the  said  chapel,  which 
Vasari  assigns  here  also  to  Piero,  are  unmistakably  by  the  hand 
of  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  who  seems  to  have  been  Piero’s  master. 
(See  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,” 
pp.  351-352.) 


P.  224§ 

The  picture  representing  the  Angel  Raphael  with  Tobit  is 
now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Turin. 

P.  225+ 

The  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London  (No.  292).  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
Vasari’s  statement  that  the  principal  figure  in  this  picture, 
which  was  ordered  by  a  member  of  the  Pucci  family,  was  to  be 
taken  as  a  portrait  of  Gino  Capponi,  who  had  died  in  1421. 
However,  this  may  be,  the  face  of  the  Saint  is  of  singular  beauty, 
and  we  can  enjoy  it  the  better  because  the  upper  portion  of  the 
painting  is  not  so  much  covered  by  thick  and  dirty  varnish  and 
repaints,  as  all  the  lower  parts  are.  The  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  are,  so  to  speak,  typical  of  the  artist’s  style.  The  rich 
landscape  in  the  background,  with  a  triumphal  arch  on  the  left, 
and  the  Arno  valley  on  the  right,  suggests  a  comparison  with  the 
landscapes  in  the  pictures  by  Baldovinetti.  Albertini  in  his 
“Memoriale”  of  1510,  only  mentions  Piero  Pollajuolo’s  name  in 
connection  with  this  picture,  but  Vasari’s  statement  about  the 
co-operation  of  the  two  brothers  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
decide  whether  Antonio,  who  no  doubt  drew  the  cartoons, 
renounced  his  brother’s  assistance  when  carrying  out  this  large 
work. 

P.  228f 

The  drawing  of  the  colossal  statues  in  the  British  Museum, 
ascribed  to  Pollajuolo,  is  not  by  the  hand  of  this  master. 
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A  drawing  by  Pollajuolo,  corresponding  to  Vasari’s  description 
of  the  artist’s  design  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  has  been  discovered  lately  by  Comm.  G.  Morelli, 
among  the  unknown  drawings  in  the  Munich  Gallery.  Mons.  L. 
Courajod,  however,  in  publishing  the  drawing  and  commenting  on 
it,  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  question 
raised  by  Mons.  Courajod  excited  the  greatest  interest.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  explanations  given  by  Comm. 
Morelli,  by  which  the  problem  is  finally  solved  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  here  a  most  acute  analysis  of  Pollajuolo’s  style  in 
general  :  “  The  Munich  drawing,  lightly  and  boldly  outlined  with 
the  pen,  and  shaded  with  thin  sepia,  will  be  recognized  by  anyone 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  drawings  of  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo, 
as  the  work  of  his  hand.  We  see  before  us  an  old  bald-headed 
warrior,  mounted ;  under  his  horse’s  hoofs  lies  the  enemy, 
thrown  to  the  ground.  The  face  of  the  horseman  has  the  well- 
known  features  of  Francesco  Sforza.  Morelli  says  : — 

“  This  capital  drawing  may  in  all  probability  be  one  of  the  two 
drawings  of  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo  which  Vasari  had  in  his 
possession,  and  which,  according  to  his  statement,  Antonio  pre¬ 
pared  in  competition  for  the  monument  that  Lodovico  il  Moro 
intended  erecting  at  Milan  to  his  great  father  Francesco.”  It 
answers  evidently  the  description  of  Vasari’s  second  drawing. 
Unfortunately  the  “pedestal  covered  with  battle-pieces,”  is  lost. 
The  reason  why  Pollajuolo  never  executed  in  metal  either  of  his 
two  designs  for  Sforza’s  monument  will  be  explained  in  the 
Notes  to  Vasari’s  “  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.”  (See  p.  154 
of  this  volume.)  According  to  Comm.  G.  Morelli,  “  there  is 
only  one  way  of  settling  the  controversy,  and  that  is,  to  compare 
unquestionably  authentic  drawings  by  Pollajuolo  with  the  Munich 
drawing.  If  these  authentic  drawings  exhibit  the  same  character- 
istics  as  the  one  at  Munich,  the  question  is  decided  in  my 
favour;  if  the  contrary,  I  am  at  least  so  far  in  the  wrong,  that 
without  sufficient  reason  I  thought  I  perceived  in  this  drawing 
the  features  peculiar  to  Pollajuolo. 

What  is  an  artist’s  idiosyncrasy?  and  how  shall  we  learn  to 
seize  and  to  comprehend  it  ?  I  answer  :  By  fixing  our  eye  not 
only  on  his  merits,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  on  his  defects; 
the  latter  being  much  more  obvious  to  the  eye  than  the  former, 
though  they  are  for  the  most  part  conditioned  by  them.  (On 
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this  point  see  my  articles  on  the  Borghese  Gallery  in  the  “Yon 
Liitzow’sche-Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst,”  vol.  ix.)  Antonio 
del  Pollajuolo  appears  to  me  in  all  his  works  as  an  artist  full  of 
energy  and  character,  but  devoid  of  all  grace,  a  gift  with  which 
kind  nature  had  endowed  his  younger  contemporary,  Leonardo, 
in  the  richest  measure.  But  to  descend  from  generals  to 
particulars :  I  think  I  may  broadly  assert,  that  whereas  all 
genuine  drawings  by  Leonardo  are  executed  either  in  chalk  (red 
or  black),  or  with  the  silver  point  or  the  pen,  those  of  Pollajuolo 
are  either  done  with  the  pen  alone,  or  firmly  outlined  with  the 
pen  and  shaded  with  sepia.  This  last  manner,  in  which  the 
Munich  drawing  of  Sforza’s  statue  happens  to  be  executed, 
ranges  through  all  the  shades  from  a  glaring  dark  yellow  ( acre  et 
crue ),  to  a  light  delicate  pale-yellow  ( douce  blonde  et  legerement 
blafarde ),  according  as  they  have  been  exposed  a  shorter  or  a 
longer  time  to  the  corroding  effect  of  light ! 

A  second  characteristic  of  Pollajuolo  is  the  firm  contour  in  ink 
with  which  his  always  undulating  forms  of  the  human  body  are 
drawn.  Another  peculiarity  is  his  claw-like  and  anything  but 
graceful  fingers.  Again,  in  the  open  mouths  of  his  passionately 
vociferating  combatants  he  seldom  forgets  to  show  the  teeth. 

Let  us  first  examine  Pollajuolo’s  well-known  engraving,  signed 
with  his  name,  “  The  Gladiators,”  and  compare  the  moulding  of 
the  human  forms  in  this  engraving  with  the  forms  in  the  Munich 
drawing.  Mr.  Courajod  says  the  stroke  of  the  pen  in  this  drawing 
does  not  in  the  least  correspond  to  that  in  the  drawings  of 
Pollajuolo.  I  now  request  the  learned  gentleman  kindly  to  com¬ 
pare,  for  instance,  the  characteristic  contour  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg  in  Francesco  Sforza,  with  the  same  contour  in  some  of 
Pollajuolo’s  gladiators ;  also  the  warrior  lying  under  the  hoofs 
of  Francesco  Sforza’s  horse,  with  the  gladiators,  likewise  fallen 
on  the  ground,  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  spectator ;  and  unless 
he  is  a  sinner  too  hardened  in  his  superstition,  he  will  find  a 
strong  family  likeness  in  the  formation  and  position  of  the  left 
hand  in  the  two  men  lying  on  the  ground ;  he  will  notice  too  the 
same  form  of  the  bent  knee  in  these  two  men  ;  and  finally,  the  I 
warrior  in  the  drawing  shows  his  teeth,  as  several  of  the  j 
gladiators  do. 

But  even  the  heliotype  annexed  to  the  postscript  of  Mr.. 
Courajod’s  own  little  book,  p.  43,  which  represents  the  much- 
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damaged  ‘  tracing  ’  (not  ‘  copy  ’),  likewise  at  Munich,  of 
Pollajuolo’s  original  drawing,  (in  England)  known  under  the  name 
of  ‘  Death  of  Gattamelata,’  ought  surely  to  have  convinced  our 
learned  opponent  that  the  author  of  this  drawing  was  also  the 
author  of  the  Sforza  drawing  ;  for  in  both  drawings,  the  ‘  tracing,’ 
as  well  as  the  original  drawing,  we  see  the  same  claw-like  hand, 
the  same  form  of  the  knee,  the  same  contour  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  the  same  unmitigated  expression  of  pain.”  (See 
“  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  90-97.) 


SANDRO  BOTTICELLI. 

* 

[Born  1447 — died  1510.] 

P.  231-f 

The  picture  No.  106  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  answers  Vasari’s 
description  of  the  one  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bardi  family  in  the 
church  of  San  Spirito. 


P.  232 1 1 

The  picture,  representing  Spring,  with  Venus  and  the  Graces 
dancing,  is  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence.  Vasari’s 
description  of  the  subject  is  somewhat  inaccurate.  In  any  case, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  all  the  details  of  this  allegorical 
composition. 

P.  233f 

These  four  pictures  are  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  R. 
Leyland,  in  London.  One  or  two  of  the  series  appear  to  have 
been  painted  by  pupils,  from  the  master’s  cartoon. 

P.  233+ 

Two  pictures,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  one 
with  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  are  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London  :  Nos.  592,  1033,  and  1034.  The  pictures  are  compara¬ 
tively  small  in  size,  and  may  therefore  originally  have  been 
destined  for  private  houses.  (See  “  Italian  Art  at  the  National 
Gallery,”  by  J.  P.  Richter,  pp.  22-24.) 

K 
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P.  233 1 1 

This  picture,  formerly  in  Hamilton  Palace,  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  Richa  informs  us  that  Palmieri  had 
filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  Government  of  Florence,  and  that  he 
was  deputed  to  attend  at  the  Council  General  held  during  the  Ponti¬ 
ficate  of  Eugenius  IY.  He  cultivated  letters,  but  his  poem  “  La 
citta  di  vita  ”  was  criticized  by  his  enemies  as  professing  heretic 
opinions,  similar  to  those  held  by  Origen,  respecting  the  angels. 

At  last  Palmieri’s  orthodoxy  was  admitted,  but  during  the  con¬ 
troversy  the  altar  with  this  picture  was  placed  under  an  inter¬ 
dict  and  covered  up.  The  historic  value  of  the  picture  is 
therefore  indisputable.  The  landscape  in  the  background 
exhibits  views  of  Florence,  the  colli  of  San  Miniato  and  Pistoja, 
and  gives  to  the  work  an  additional  importance.  With  regard 
to  the  composition  we  may  say,  that,  from  an  orthodox  point  of 
view,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  discover  anything  objectionable 
in  it.  Surely  it  cannot  have  appeared  very  unusual  that  the 
Virgin  has  no  nimbus.  In  the  abstract  theosophical  system  of 
Origen  there,  is  absolutely  nothing  which  in  pictorial  representa¬ 
tions  could  somehow  be  made  apparent.  The  first  circle  of 
angels,  the  one  nearest  to  Christ,  is  formed  by  winged  heads  of 
infants  (cherubs),  and  amidst  them  appear  patriarchs.  The 
second  and  third  circles  seem  to  me  to  be  a  free  interpretation 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  vision,  described  in  Revelation, 
chapters  xv.  7,  xvi.  1.  The  black  vases  with  golden  borders  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  angels  are  probably  meant  for  “  the 
golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God.”  Near  them  there  are 
other  angels,  who  in  attitude  of  expectation  point  upwards  with 
their  rods  ;  while  those  in  the  lowest  circle  point  down,  and  at 
the  same  time  seem  to  invite  those  who  hold  vials  to  pour  them 
out  upon  the  city  of  Florence.  From  a  merely  artistic  point  of 
view,  the  picture  in  its  present  state  is  less  important  than 
might  generally  be  expected.  The  cartoon,  from  which  the 
picture  was  executed,  was  probably  drawn  by  Botticelli  him¬ 
self;  in  the  painting,  however,  we  find  no  trace  of  the  master’s 
own  hand.  The  rendering  of  the  human  forms  is  coarse,  the  i 
tone  of  colouring  is  different;  in  short,  all  the  peculiarities  1 
of  the  master’s  style  are  wanting.  In  the  church  of  San  Jacopo 
a  Ripoli,  at  Florence,  there  is  a  large  altar-piece,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  numerous  saints, 
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ascribed  to  Botticelli,  which  shows  the  same  style  of  execution. 
Both  pictures  are,  I  believe,  by  the  hand  of  the  same  pupil  of 
Botticelli’s. 


P.  235f 

In  1481  appeared  at  Florence,  Cristoforo  Landino’s  commen¬ 
tary  “  Sopra  La  Comedia  di  Dante  Alighieri.”  The  few  copies 
of  this  edition  still  in  existence  are  illustrated  by  eighteen 
engravings,  after  drawings  by  Botticelli.  The  work  is  appa¬ 
rently  incomplete.  Botticelli  is  known  to  have  also  illustrated 
a  copy  of  Dante  in  parchment  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  de’ 
Medici.  This  highly  important  work,  formerly  in  Hamilton 
Palace,  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  (See  “  Jahrb richer  der 
Koenigl.  preussischen  Kunstsammlungen,”  1883;  “Die  Zeich- 
nungen  des  Sandro  Botticelli  zur  Goettlichen  Comoedie,”  by  F. 
Lippmann.) 

P.  236* 

See  Gustave  Gruyer,  “  Les  Illustrations  des  ecrits  de  Jerome 
Savonarole,”  Paris,  1879. 

P.  238* 

The  portrait  in  the  Pitti  Palace  (No.  353)  neither  represents 
La  bella  Simonetta,  nor  is  it  by  Botticelli.  The  picture  here 
described  by  Vasari  is  to  be  found  at  Chantilly,  in  the  palace  of 
the  Due  d’Aumale.  It  is  inscribed,  “  Simonetta  Januensis  Ves- 
puccia .”  Another,  and  superior,  portrait  of  a  young  lady  is  in 
the  Berlin  Museum  (No.  106a). 

BENEDETTO  DA  MAJANO. 

[Born  1442 — died  1497.] 

P.  241* 

Giuliano  was  the  brother,  not  the  uncle  of  Benedetto  da 
1  Majano. 


P.  242 f 

The  marble  statue  of  St.  John  is  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale. 
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P.  243* 

The  marble  bust  of  Filippo  Strozzi  has  been,  since  1878,  in  the 
Louvre.  It  bears  the  signature  “  philippus  .  strozza  .  mathei  . 
FiLius  .  benedictus  .  de  .  majano  .  FECIT.”  A  replica  in  terra¬ 
cotta  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

P.  245* 

The  bust  of  Pietro  Mellini  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Gallery  of  the  Uffizi  to  the  Museo  Nazionale. 

P.  248 t 

The  chapel,  with  its  ornaments,  has  lately  been  removed  and 
rebuilt  inside  Prato  cathedral. 

Pp.  248-249 

Of  Baccio  di  Andrea  Cellini  we  only  know  that  in  1480  he  was 
staying  in  Hungary,  together  with  his  brother  Francesco.  Gio¬ 
vanni,  their  brother,  was  the  father  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

Girolamo,  son  of  Niccolo,  of  Volterra,  was  also  piper  to  the 
Signoria  of  Florence.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Francesco  d’ Agnolo, 
called  La  Cecca,  as  indicated  in  his  surname,  Della  Cecca. 

Davit  Pistolese,  born  in  1453,  was  a  very  active  master,  who 
had  numerous  pupils. 

Geri,  the  son  of  Angelo  di  Geri,  of  Arezzo,  executed  in  1466 
tarsia  work  for  the  church  of  San  Michele.  He  died  in  1485. 


ANDREA  DEL  VERROCCHIO. 

[Bom  1435 — died  1488.] 

P.  250+ 

Only  one  of  the  reliefs  is  by  Verrocchio.  It  represents  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

P.  251* 

According  to  Baron  A.  von  Reumont,  it  was  not  Francesco* 
but  Giovanni  Tornabuoni  who,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
September,  1477,  ordered  the  sepulchral  monument,  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  are  still  at  Florence  (in  the  Museo  Nazionale). 
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It  had  been  erected  most  probably  in  that  town,  and  not  at 
Home,  as  Vasari  says,  who  informs  us  in  the  Life  of  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  that  this  artist  executed  the  monument  of  Gianfrancesco 
Tornabuoni,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva, 
by  order  of  Giovanni,  the  grandfather  of  the  deceased.  (See 
“  Giornale  di  Erudizione  Artistica,”  1873,  p.  167.) 

P.  251  § 

The  statue  of  David  was  finished  in  1476,  and  cost  150  florins. 
It  is  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale. 

P.  252 # 

A  fine  terra-cotta,  representing  the  same  subject,  by  Verroc¬ 
chio,  is  in  the  Museo  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova. 

P.  253* 

The  group  of  Christ  and  St.  Thomas  was  completed  by  Ver¬ 
rocchio  in  1483,  for  a  payment  of  800  florins. 

P.  25 5 f 

The  altar-piece,  which  Verrocchio  painted  for  the  church  of 
San  Domenico,  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Signor 
Alessandro  Foresi,  who  sold  it  recently  to  a  Scotch  gentleman. 

P.  258* 

Francesco  was  the  son  of  Simone  di  Giovanni  Ferrucci,  of 
Fiesole,  whom  Vasari  calls  the  brother  of  Donatello.  He  was 
only  his  pupil.  Francesco  was  born  in  1440,  and  died  in  1493. 
Agnolo  di  Polo,  the  son  of  Polo  d’ Agnolo  de’  Vetri,  was  born  in 
1470.  The  bust  of  Christ  in  the  house  of  the  Academia  di 
Lettere  ed  Arti,  at  Pistoja,  is  the  only  authenticated  work  of  this 
artist. 


ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 

[Born  1431 — died  1506.] 

P.  263^[ 

Marco  Zoppo  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Venice.  His 
works  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  style  of  Lippo  Dalmasio. 
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One  of  his  pictures  is  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  590).  It 
represents  Christ  placed  in  the  tomb.  Officially,  however,  it  is 
ascribed  to  Cosimo  Tura. 


P.  264 1 1 

The  figures  of  the  Evangelists  are  evidently  not  by  Mantegna, 
nor  are  they  by  Marco  Zoppo,  as  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
(“  History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy,”  vol.  i.,  p.  300)  have 
suggested.  We  have  in  this  instance  no  means  to  identify  the 
artist. 

P.  265f 

The  six  large  pictures  which  cover  the  wall  on  the  left,  inside 
the  chapel,  are  entirely  by  Mantegna,  who  has  here  depicted  the 
life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Jacob.  The  two  scenes  above  on  the 
opposite  wall  are  by  unknown  masters  of  the  school  of  Squarcione. 
The  two  in  the  centre  are  signed  “  opvs  boni  ”  (a  Ferrarese 
painter)  and  “  opvs  ansvine.”  They  represent  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Christopher.  The  large  picture  underneath,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  much  damaged,  represents  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Christopher.  It  is  one  of  Mantegna’s  late  works,  less  sculptu¬ 
resque  than  the  fresco  paintings  opposite,  broader  in  execution, 
and  more  harmonious  in  colouring. 

P.  267 § 

The  altar-piece  of  the  church  of  San  Zeno  was  painted  between 
the  years  1457  and  1459.  Two  of  its  predella  compartments 
are  in  the  Museum  of  Tours  ;  the  centre-piece,  representing 
the  Crucifixion,  is  in  the  Louvre. 

P.  2671 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  had  frequently  solicited  the  artist,  in 
1457  and  during  the  following  years,  to  enter  his  service  and 
to  settle  at  Mantua.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  there  only  in 
1460. 


P.  268* 

Mantegna’s  paintings  at  Hampton  Court  are  to  a  great  extent 
repainted.  He  began  them  some  time  before  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  from  1488  until  1490,  and  finished  them 
after  his  return  to  Mantua,  in  1492.  As  early  as  1501,  as  we 
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learn  from  a  letter  of  Sigismondo  Cantelmo  to  the  Duke  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  a  theatre,  which  had  been  temporarily  fitted  up  in  the 
ducal  palace  at  Mantua,  as  the  interior  of  a  classical  dwelling- 
house,  for  the  performance  of  Latin  plays,  was  decorated 
with  six  pieces  of  Mantegna’s  “  Triumph.”  About  the  year 
1626,  Daniel  Nys,  Charles  I.’s  agent  in  Italy,  bought  the  whole 
series,  consisting  of  nine  pieces,  and  sent  them  to  England. 
They  do  not,  however,  figure  in  Charles  I.’s  catalogue,  as  they 
were  placed,  on  their  arrival,  at  Hampton  Court.  It  has  been 
frequently  stated  that  they  were  sold  by  the  Commonwealth  for 
<£1,000.  This  is  inaccurate.  They  were  valued  at  £l,000  in 
September,  1651,  but  not  sold,  the  Council  of  State  ordering 
that  “before  the  pictures  at  Hampton  Court,  of ‘The  Triumphs 
of  Caesar’  be  sold,  the  Council  to  be  informed  what  is  bid  for 
them.”  (See  State  Papers.)  They  are  afterwards  noted  as :  “  Re¬ 
served  for  His  Highness’  use,”  i.e.,  Cromwell.  At  the  Restora¬ 
tion  they  appear  in  Thomas  Beauchamp’s  “Inventory  of  the 
Goods  of  the  Late  King,  reserved  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
State.”  Since  then  they  have  remained  at  Hampton  Court  (see 
E.  Law,  “  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  at  Hampton 
Court,”  pp.  256-262). 


P.  272 + 

Marco  Zoppo’s  picture  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  bears  the  signa¬ 
ture  :  “  Marco  Zoppo  da  Bologna  pinsit,  mcccclxxi  in  vinexia.” 

P.  273+ 

The  National  Gallery,  London,  contains  three  genuine  works 
of  the  master.  The  large  altar-piece,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Magdalen 
(No.  274),  is  signed:  “  andreas  mantinea,  c.  p.  (citizen  of 
Padua)  f.”  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate  work  ever  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  artist.  It  is  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation. 
Having  been  executed  at  Padua,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
it  is  one  of  the  artist’s  earlier  works.  The  second  genuine 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  grisaille  representing  the 
Triumph  of  Scipio  (No.  902)  is,  according  to  documents,  one  of 
his  last  works,  having  been  executed  during  the  years  1504  and 
1506.  To  these  has  been  added,  of  late,  another  grisaille, 
representing  Samson  and  Delilah.  At  Hampton  Court  there 
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are  no  other  paintings  of  his  but  the  above  described  so-called 
cartoons.  Lord  Northbrook  possesses  a  picture  of  Christ’s 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  signed :  “  opvs  Andrew  mantegna.” 

Another  very  remarkable  work  of  his  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Boughton  Knight. 
The  British  Museum  contains  the  largest  collection  of  genuiue 
drawings  by  this  master. 


FILIPPO  (or  FILTPPINO)  LIPPI. 

[Born  1457 — died  1504.] 

P.  27 5* 

See  the  diagram,  page  58. 

P.  276X 

This  picture,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London 
(No.  293),  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Dominic,  in  an  open  landscape.  Below,  there  are  three  small 
predella  pictures  and  the  arms  of  the  Rucellai  family.  Another 
genuine  work  of  his,  in  the  same  collection,  is  an  angel  adoring 
(No.  927),  a  fragment  of  a  fresco  painting. 

P.  279f 

The  preparatory  sketch  of  the  Disputation  of  St.  Thomas  is 
in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  artist  went  to 
Rome  in  1488,  having  been  recommended  by  Lorenzo  il  Magni- 
fico  to  the  Cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa.  The  whole  work  appears 
to  have  been  completed  in  1490.  Some  works  by  Antoniasso 
may  still  be  seen  in  and  near  Rome.  (See  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  ‘‘History  of  Painting  in  Italy,”  vol.  iii. ,  p.  167,  and 
Costantino  Corvisieri’s  article  in  “II  Buonarroti,”  1869. 

P.  280^ 

The  precise  date  of  the  completion  of  these  frescoes  is  given 
in  an  inscription,  to  be  found  on  the  pilasters  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Resurrection  of  Drusiana  :  “  a.  s.  mcccccii  philip- 

PINVS  DE  LIPPIS  FACIEBAT.” 
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P.  282+ 

In  March,  1480,  the  monks  of  San  Donato  commissioned 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  paint  an  altar-piece  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  in  July  of  the  following  year  a 
formal  agreement  was  entered  into.  The  price  offered  was 
three  hundred  florins  in  gold,  on  condition  that  the  work  was 
ready  within  twenty-four,  or  at  the  most,  thirty  months.  As 
Leonardo  failed  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  the  arrangement  with 
him  was  cancelled,  and  Filippino  Lippi  was  instructed  to  do  the 
work.  He  only  completed  it  in  1496.  Vasari’s  description  of 
the  portraits  introduced  in  it  is  not  quite  correct. 


BERNARDINO  PINTURICCHIO. 

[Born  1454 — died  1513.] 

P.  285+ 

“  Between  the  works  of  Fiorenzo  and  those  of  the  early 
period  of  Bernardino  Betti ,  called  il  Pinturicchio,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  Pintoriccio  and  Pintoricchio  (the  little  painter),  I  find  a 
very  close  affinity.  Such  a  work,  unless  I  altogether  deceive 
myself,  is  to  be  found  in  Room  I.  of  the  Borghese  Gallery 
at  Rome,  there  ascribed  to  Carlo  Crivelli.  The  picture  repre¬ 
sents  the  Christ  Crucified,  between  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Christo¬ 
pher,  with  a  landscape  background.  As  in  many  early  pictures 
of  Pinturicchio,  the  flesh-colour  of  the  Christopher  is  very 
brown;  the  too-elongated  body  of  the  Christ  recalls  the  master 
Fiorenzo  ;  so  does  the  type  of  the  Infant  Christ.  Here,  in  the 
bent  forefinger  of  St.  Christopher,  we  already  find  a  gesture  that 
afterwards  got  to  be  conventional  in  Pinturicchio.  No  doubt, 
after  Perugino’s  return  from  Florence  in  1470,  Pinturicchio  was 
strongly  influenced  by  that  master  too,  so  that  at  a  certain  epoch 
works  of  the  latter  were  ascribed  to  the  former.”  (See  G."* 
Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  p.  264.) 

P.  285  § 

Before  going  to  Siena,  he  executed  very  large  and  highly 
important  works  at  Rome,  and  it  is  difficult  to  accept  Vasari’s 
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statement  that  Pinturicchio,  an  accomplished  artist  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  should  then  have  engaged  Raphael,  a  youth  of  twenty 
years,  to  do  for  him  the  sketches  and  even  the  cartoons.  The 
three  preparatory  drawings  for  the  frescoes  at  the  Libreria  are  at 
Chatsworth,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  the 
Uflizi,  Florence,  and  at  Perugia,  in  the  Casa  Baldeschi.  Although 
ascribed  to  Raphael  traditionally,  on  the  ground  of  Vasari’s 
statement,  they  are  evidently  Pinturicchio’s  own  productions. 
We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  discussions  which  of  late  have 
taken  place  upon  this  matter,  but  we  may  say  that  the  facts 
given  above  will  be  accepted  as  indisputable  by  those  who  have 
followed  without  prejudice  the  arguments  brought  forth  by  Com. 
G.  Morelli. 


P.  289+ 

Above  the  altar  there  is  a  representation  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  The  kneeling  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  this  composition 
occurs  in  the  so-called  sketch-book  of  Raphael  now  at  Venice. 
Pinturicchio  executed  these  paintings  about  the  year  1483,  when 
Raphael  was  an  infant,  or  not  yet  born.  Other  drawings  in  the 
same  sketch-book  reproduce  figures  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Pinturichio’s  paintings  in  the  Vatican.  What  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,  nearly  all  these  drawings  ascribed  to  Raphael,  show  all  the 
peculiarities  of  Pinturriccliio’s  style,  in  fact,  they  are  his  own 
work,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  affinity  with  the  authenti¬ 
cated  drawings  by  Raphael,  to  whom  the  sketch-book  or  col¬ 
lector’s  album  had  been  attributed  less  than  a  century  ago. 
“  Most  of  these  drawings  relate  to  works  which  were  executed, 
some  by  him,  and  some  (the  studies  of  drapery)  by  P.  Perugino, 
at  Rome,  in  1480  to  1482.  Others,  again,  as  the  copies  from 
Perugino’s  drawings,  the  imitations  from  L.  Signorelli,  Andrea 
Mantegna,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  belong  to  a  later  period.  The 
‘  Flying  Angel  with  the  Tambourine,’  for  instance,  is  of  Pintu- 
vricchio’s  Sienese  time  (1503-6),  and  wholly  agrees  in  treatment 
with  his  magnificent  drawing,  washed  with  Indian  ink,  of 
‘  Aeneas  Silvius  Piccolomini  setting  out  to  the  Council  of  Basle,’ 
at  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  where  it  is  still  ascribed  to  Raphael.”  See 
G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  269-285, 
where  ample  and  conclusive  proofs  are  given  that  these  drawings 
are  really  by  Pinturicchio. 
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P.  290* 

See  Gregorovius,  “  Lucrezia  Borgia”  (German  and  Italian 
edition),  where  the  description  of  these  paintings  by  Lorenz 
Behaim  is  given. 

P .  292f 

The  chapel  of  the  Signoria,  at  Perugia,  with  the  fresco  paint¬ 
ings  by  Benedetto  Buonfiglio,  forms  at  present  part  of  the 
Pinacoteca  of  that  town.  The  artist  was  commissioned  to  paint 
them  in  1454  (the  date  of  Pinturicchio’s  birth).  At  his  death 
in  1496,  they  were  not  quite  finished.  They  represent  scenes, 
in  the  lives  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  and  of  San  Ercolano.  Other 
works  of  his  are  in  the  Sala  di  Benedetto  Buonfiglio.  His  works 
are  elaborate,  but  do  not  rank  high.  He  appears  to  have  formed 
his  style  upon  the  works  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  (See  G.  Frizz  oni, 
“  L’arte  dell’  Umbria,  rappresentata  nella  Nuova  Pinacoteca. 
Comunale  di  Perugia,”  “  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,”  Quarta  Serie,, 
v.  1880.) 

P.  293 

The  proper  name  of  the  artist  whom  Vasari  calls  here  Niccolo 
Alunno,  and  who  ever  since  has  been  named  so,  is  Niccolo  da 
Fuligno.  Professor  Adamo  Rossi  has  conclusively  shown,  (“Gior- 
nale  d’Erudizione  Artistica,”  Perugia,  1872,  i.,  p.  258)  that 
Alunno  cannot  be  considered  to  be  the  family  name  of  the  artist. 
On  his  picture  in  the  church  of  Sant’  Agostino,  described  by 
Vasari,  and  no  doubt  seen  by  him,  we  find  a  couple  of  Latin 
verses  giving  the  name  of  the  artist  as  being 

“.  .  .  .  Nicolaus  alumnus 

FuligniEe  .  .  .  .” 

(Niccolo,  a  native  of  Foligno).  This  somewhat  unusual  and 
poetic  expression  was  apparently  chosen  by  the  anonymous  poet 
to  avoid  difficulties  of  prosody ;  it  thus  gave  rise  to  Vasari’s 
strange  misunderstanding. 

The  earliest  signed  picture  of  Niccolo  da  Foligno  is  said  to 
bear  the  date  1458,  the  latest  is  of  the  year  1499  ;  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  he  was  born  about  1430,  and  would  be 
about  twenty  years  of  age  when  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  after  lending 
a  helping  hand  to  his  master,  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  in  the 
chapel  of  Orvieto  cathedral,  during  the  years  1446-1447,  came 
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in  1450  to  the  little  town  of  Montefalco.  Here,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Fortunato,  Gozzoli  went  to  work  at  those  beautiful 
frescoes  that  have  all  the  freshness  of  youth  about  them. 
Benozzo  may  have  worked  in  Montefalco  and  its  neighbourhood 
down  to  the  year  1455.  When  he  left  Montefalco  he  seems  to 
have  settled  at  Perugia,  where,  amongst  other  pictures,  he  may 
very  well  have  painted  the  fine  altar-piece  of  the  year  1456,  which 
has  now  found  a  lodgment  in  the  Town  Gallery  of  Perugia. 

If,  therefore,  Niccolo  da  Foligno  was  a  growing  youth  when 
Benozzo  Gozzoli  came  to  Montefalco  in  1450.  we  shall  not  be 
taking  too  bold  a  step  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  entered  the 
studio  of  Gozzoli  as  a  pupil.  And,  in  fact,  when  looking  at 
any  of  Niccolo’s  earlier  paintings,  one  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  one  and  all  they  teem  with  reminiscences  of  Benozzo. 
Him,  therefore,  and  no  other,  I  consider  to  have  been  Niccolo’s 
real  master,  under  whose  guidance  lie  developed  into  a  true 
artist.  Just  outside  Montefalco,  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
church  of  S.  Fortunato,  stands  the  so-called  Capella  della  Can- 
cellata,  adorned  with  frescoes  in  which  both  the  hand  and  the 
mind  of  Niccolo  are  clearly  to  be  discerned.  In  every  part  of 
these  wall-paintings  the  man  of  Foligno  has  evidently  worked 
under  the  influence  of  Gozzoli.  We  have  the  same  remark  to 
make  on  Niccolo’s  paintings  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Oampis,  near  Foligno.  Here,  too,  he  plainly  declares  himself  a 
pupil  and  imitator  of  Gozzoli. 

In  the  “  Crucifixion,”  for  instance,  the  angel  in  green  drapery 
is  quite  Gozzolesque,  and  in  the  “  Annunciation,”  on  the  opposite 
wall,  the  announcing;  angel  is  absolutelv  borrowed  from  Benozzo, 
or  to  put  it  more  exactly,  from  Fra  Angelico,  from  whom  Gozzoli 
had  taken  it.  The  folding,  and  the  form  of  the  hands,  even  the 
expression  of  the  face,  reminds  one  altogether  of  Benozzo.  And 
what  is  more,  the  golden  nimbus  with  narrow  streaks  is  not  only 
Angelico’s  as  well  as  Gozzoli’s,  but  the  same  that  we  met  with 
some  years  later  in  the  pictures  of  the  Peruginese,  Fiorenzo  di 
Lorenzo.  From  what  has  just  been  said,  the  influence  of  Fra 
Angelico  on  this  Umbrian,  through  the  medium  of  Gozzoli, 
.seems  to  me  more  probable  and  clear  than  the  influence  of  the 
much  earlier  Sienese,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  But  in  his  later 
works,  Avhen  left  to  himself,  Niccolo  da  Foligno  always  betrays 
that  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  marks  the  inhabitant  of  a 
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small  provincial  town  ;  he  becomes  unnatural  and  even  grotesque,, 
as  one  may  easily  convince  one’s  self  by  seeing  his  altar-pieces,, 
which  are  not  very  rare,  in  the  galleries  of  Rome.  (See  G. 
Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  258,  259.) 

In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  there  is  an  altar-piece  (No.. 
1107)  which  is  signed  “nicolai  Fulignatis  mcccc°lxxxvii.” 
The  centre-piece  is  a  Crucifixion,  Christ’s  Agony  in  the  Garden 
and  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  are  represented  on  the  left  wing,, 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  a  Pieta  on  the  right. 

P.  293f 

This  seems  to  refer  to  the  banner,  painted  on  both  sides,, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  public  school  of  Assisi. 

P.  293+ 

The  paintiugs  discovered  by  Rumohr  have  since  disap¬ 
peared.  There  is  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  chapter  at  the* 
same  church  a  triptych,  with  the  inscription,  “  nicolai  de; 

FULGINEA  MCCCCL.” 


P.  294 

A  few  genuine  but  unimportant  pictures  by  Pinturicchio  are 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London ;  the  Return  of  Ulysses  to  Pene¬ 
lope  (No.  911),  a  fresco  painting,  coming  from  the  Petrucci  Palace 
at  Siena,  and  two  small  panel  pictures,  namely,  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  with  a  prelate  in  adoration  (No.  693),  and  the: 
Madonna  and  Child  (No.  703). 


FRANCESCO  FRANCIA. 

[Born  1450 — died  1517.] 

P.  294* 

Francia  is  not  a  name  adopted  by  the  artist,  but  simply  air 
abbreviation  of  Francesco.  Thus  Francia  Bigio,  the  name  of  a 
Florentine  artist,  whose  life  is  also  given  by  Vasari,  stands  for 
Francesco  Bigio. 

P.  296  + 

Francesco  Raibolini,  called  Francia,  is  to  be  considered  a 
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follower  of  Lorenzo  Costa.  The  assertion  that  Francia  was  a 
pupil  of  Marco  Zoppo  may  be  read  in  books,  but  nowhere  in 
his  works,  not  even  in  his  niello  works,  and  still  less  his  paint¬ 
ings,  which,  in  technical  matters,  all  point  to  Lorenzo  Costa. 
The  atelier  of  Francia  at  Bologna  consisted  of  two  stories  ;  in 
the  upper  storey  pictures  were  painted  under  the  supervision 
of  Lorenzo  Costa ;  in  the  lower,  gold  and  silver  works  were 
executed,  coins  stamped,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  Francia. 
The  fable  that  Francia  must  have  been  a  pupil  of  Marco  Zoppo 
originated  most  likely  at  Bologna,  and  not  until  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Local  patriotism  wanted  to  give  the  Bolognese 
Francia  a  Bolognese  painter  for  his  master.  It  is  Malvasia, 
in  his  “  Felsina  pittrice,”  that  treats  us  to  the  pleasing  tale  ; 
and,  to  give  us  full  measure,  he  makes  Marco  Zoppo  descend 
from  Lippo  Dalmasio,  Francia  from  Marco  Zoppo,  and  winds 
up  with  making  Lorenzo  Costa  a  pupil  of  Francia.  It  seems 
far  more  probable  that  Francia  acquired  the  first  rudiments 
of  design  from  some  goldsmith  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards 
improved  himself  in  drawing,  perhaps  under  the  direction  of 
Francesco  Cossa,  who  had  been  settled  in  Bologna  from  the 
year  1470.  His  two  “  Paci,”  niello  works,  executed  between 
1480-1485,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Pinacoteca  of  Bologna, 
recall  the  manner  of  Cossa  in  the  design  and  the  draperies. 
(G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  56,  57.) 

P.  297 J 

The  predella  of  this  picture  was  painted  by  Lorenzo  Costa. 
It  is  at  present  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan.  In  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  della  Misericordia  there  are  two  circular  windows  after 
cartoons  by  Francia,  one  representing  the  Madonna  with  the 
Infant  Christ,  the  other  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

P.  299* 

The  fresco  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  Santa  Cecilia  have  been 
freed  from  old  repaints  and  judiciously  restored  by  Cav.  Cave- 
naghi  of  Milan.  They  represent  scenes  from  the  Life  and 
Martyrdom  of  Santa  Cecilia  and  of  San  Valeriano.  Two  are  by 
Francia  and  two  by  Costa.  The  other  six  are  by  their  pupils 
Tamaroccio,  Chiodarolo,  and  Aspertini.  The  chapel  thus  forms 
a  museum  of  the  school  of  Bologna  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
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century.  (See  G-.  Frizzoni,  “  Grli  affreschi  di  Santa  Cecilia  in 
Bologna,”  in  the  periodical  “II  Buonarroti,”  1876.) 

P.  299 § 

There  is  no  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by  Francia  in  the 
Town  Gallery  of  Modena.  The  one  here  mentioned  by  Yasari 
is  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan. 

P.  303* 

The  genuineness  of  the  letter  which  Raphael  is  supposed  to 
have  directed  to  Francia  is  now-a-days  not  generally  accepted. 
It  has  been  first  published  by  Malvasia,  but  as  G.  Milanesi 
points  out,  the  idiom  appears  to  be  modernized  here  and  there. 
The  original  document  has  never  been  produced. 


PIETRO  PERUGINO. 

[Born  1446 — died  1523.] 

Pp.  307-309 

Yasari  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  artist  at  Perugia  who 

o  o 

was  Perugino’s  first  master.  But  as  he  describes  him  as  having 
been  “  not  particularly  distinguished  in  his  calling,”  he  induces 
the  reader  to  believe  that  Perugino  owed  his  artistic  education 
chiefly  to  Yerrocchio.  However,  an  examination  of  Perugino’s 
early  works,  especially  those  which  were  executed  at  Florence, 
leads  to  very  different  conclusions.  When  coming  to  Florence 
he  appears  to  have  already  formed  his  style,  and  to  have  become 
an  accomplished  artist.  None  of  his  early  works  at  Florence 
betrays  the  alleged  influence  of  the  Florentine  sculptor.  It 
may  be  -that  his  first  native  master  was,  as  Yasari  says,  an 
inferior  draughtsman,  but  so  much  seems  to  be  indisputable  that 
their  style  strongly  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  formed 
upon  the  works  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

P.  309 f 

The  picture  in  the  Pitti  palace  is  signed  petrvs  .  pervsinvs  ~ 

PINXIT  .  A.D.  MCCCC.LXXXXV. 
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P.  310 

Antonio  di  Giorgio,  the  architect  of  the  church  of  the  Frati 
Gesuati,  was  a  member  of  the  family  Marchissi  of  Settignano. 
He  was  born  in  1450,  and  died  in  1522. 

P.  3 1 3  § 

The  large  picture  with  Christ  on  the  Cross  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  church  Della  Colza ,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Porta  Romana  (at  present  a  seminary).  The  style  of  Fiorenzo 
di  Lorenzo  is  very  evident  in  it. 

P.  316* 

No  picture  by  Perugino  representing  St.  Jerome  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Colonna  Gallery  at  Rome. 

P.  316 1| 

The  principal  portions  of  the  altar-piece  painted  by  Perugino 
for  the  Certosa  of  Pavia  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  London 
(No.  288).  They  form  a  triptych,  with  the  Virgin  adoring  the 
Infant  Christ  in  the  centre.  On  both  sides  are  the  Archangels 
Michael  and  Raphael,  who  is  accompanied  by  the  youth  Tobias* 
(See  the  heliograph,  No.  xiii.,  in  J.  P.  Richter’s  “Italian  Art 
at  the  National  Gallery.”)  This  panel  picture,  although  not 
superior  to  the  master’s  fresco  paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
might  fairly  be  described  as  the  finest  altar-piece  ever  produced 
by  him.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  think  that  perhaps  it 
was  painted  in  the  year  1504,  during  the  artist’s  stay  at 
Florence,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  eyes  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michelangelo,  and  Raphael,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
earlier  work.  In  1494  Perugino  visited  Venice  and  painted  an 
altar-piece  for  the  church  of  Sant  Agostino  at  Cremona ;  two 
years  later  he  again  travelled  in  Northern  Italy,  when  he  stayed 
at  Venice  for  some  time,  and  was  invited  to  enter,  at  Milan,  the 
service  of  the  Duke  Lodovico  Sforza.  We  only  hear  of  this 
proposed  engagement  through  a  document  which  has  recently 
been  made  known  (see  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German 
Galleries,”  pp.  288,  289)  ;  thus  it  becomes  very  probable  that  at 
the  time  of  these  travels  Perugino  was  commissioned  to  paint 
the  picture  in  question.  Preparatory  drawings  are  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford. 
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P.  317  § 

The  exact  date  of  the  fresco-paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  is 
not  known.  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Rome  in  1480.  The 
payment  was  only  made  to  him  in  1490,  some  unknown  time 
after  the  completion  of  his  work.  According  to  Vasari,  Peru- 
gino  executed  there  the  following  subjects:  the  “Granting  of 
the  Keys”  (assisted  by  Don  Bartolommeo  della  Gatta),  the 
“  Nativity,”  the  “  Baptism  of  Christ,”  the  “Finding  of  Moses,” 
and  as  centre-piece  the  “  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.”  Three  of 
these  frescoes,  namely,  the  “  Nativity,”  the  “  Finding  of  Moses,” 
and  the  great  centre-piece,  the  Assumption,  had  to  make  room 
afterwards  for  the  “  Last  Judgment  ”  of  Michelangelo.  Thus, 
of  the  five  pictures  in  this  chapel  that  Vasari  assigned  to  Peru- 
gino,  there  remained  only  the  “  Granting  of  the  Keys  ”  and  the 
“  Baptism  of  Christ.”  Of  the  other  fresco,  the  “  Journey  of 
Moses,”  which  later  critics  likewise  handed  over  to  Perugino, 
Vasari  says  not  a  word. 

“  Before  subjecting  these  two  frescoes  to  a  minute  examination, 
we  have  to  remark,  that  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
altar,  they  were  more  exposed  than  any  other  picture  in  the 
chapel  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  smoke  both  of  incense  and 
of  tapers.  Hence,  they  had  to  undergo  repeated  cleanings  and 
restorations,  so  that  in  their  present  state  but  little  of  their 
original  colouring  can  be  seen. 

“  Now  in  both  these  pictures  the  composition  suffers  from 
overcrowding — a  fault  that  Pinturicchio  very  often  commits, 
Perugino  hardly  ever.  If  we  look,  first  of  all,  at  the  landscape 
background  of  both  pictures,  we  must  at  once  confess  that  those 
steep  masses  of  rock,  those  cypresses  and  palms,  that  beautifully 
shaped  hollow  of  the  valley,  and  even  the  falcon  in  the  air 
pursuing  smaller  birds,  are  more  in  the  style  of  Pinturic- 
chio’s  landscapes  than  of  Perugino’s.  In  the  4  Journey  of 
Moses,’  the  angel  in  the  centre  has  an  action  quite  after  the 
fashion  of  Pinturicchio  ;  and  the  children  (though  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  fancy  they  see  in  them  very  plainly  the  hand  of 
Bartolommeo  della  Gatta,  iii.  178),  are  exactly  like  other 
children  by  Pinturicchio — for  instance,  those  in  the  chapel  of  S. 
Bernardino  in  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  contrasting  very  favour¬ 
ably  with  Perugino’s  unshapely  infants  with  paunches  like  a 
leather  bottle.  Then  the  woman  that  kneels  before  Zipporah, 
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ready  with  a  stone  to  perform  the  operation  on  the  child,  has  the 
character  of  Pinturicchio  so  distinctly  stamped  upon  her  face  and 
figure,  and  the  fine  head  of  a  man  near  her,  with  black  hair  and 
a  red  cap,  is  so  strongly  suggestive  of  the  same  master,  that  I 
am  perfectly  amazed  to  have  been  the  first  to  see  in  this  picture 
the  hand  of  Pinturicchio  and  not  of  Perugino. 

44  If  now  we  examine  carefully  the  picture  that  faces  it,  the 
4  Baptism  of  Christ,’  and  fix  our  attention  first  of  all  on  the 
two  old  bearded  countenances  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture,  both  speak  loudly  for  Pinturicchio.  The  angels  too, 
and  the  youth  near  them  dressed  in  gold-brocade,  have  alto¬ 
gether  the  type  of  Bernardino  Betti,  and  not  of  Yannucci,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  naked  long-legged  figures  of  youths  in  the 
centre.  The  heads  in  this  picture  are  all  full  of  intelligence 
and  life,  but  we  miss  in  them  that  finer,  deeper  conception  and 
treatment  by  which  the  heads  in  Perugino’s  4  Granting  of  the 
Keys  ’  excite  our  admiration. 

44  To  my  eyes,  therefore,  these  two  wall-paintings,  the  4  Baptism 
of  Christ  ’  and  the  4  Journey  of  Moses,’  are  works  of  Pintu¬ 
ricchio  and  not  of  Perugino,  although  I  willingly  admit  that  for 
some  of  his  pictures  the  younger  master  (like  Raphael  in  his 
youthful  days)  occasionally  used  the  drawings  of  his  friend  and 
master  Perugino,  and  thus  he  may  have  introduced  here  and 
there  a  Peruginesque  figure  in  these  paintings.  But  the  com¬ 
position  and  pictorial  execution  belong,  in  my  opinion,  to  him, 
the  despised  Pinturicchio,  and  no  other. 

44  The  only  work  of  Perugino’s  now  left  in  the  Cappella  Sistina 
is,  I  believe,  the  4  Granting  of  the  Keys  to  Peter,’  and  in  this 
magnificent  and  really  mature  picture  I  can  nowhere  detect  a 
strange  hand.  The  co-operation  of  Don  Bartolommeo  della 
Gatta,  if  it  ever  existed,  may  have  been  in  one  of  the  lost  wall- 
paintings  of  Perugino.”  (G.  Morelli,  “Italian  Masters  in  German 
Galleries,”  pp.  266-269.) 

The  paintings  on  the  ceilings  44  in  one  of  the  apartments  of 
the  Torre  Borgia,”  now  known  as  the  44  Stanza  dell’  Incendio 
del  Borgo,”  are  still  preserved. 


P.  3181  and  **  and  P.  319* 

All  these  pictures  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Perugia. 
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P.  319+ 

The  picture  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Caen,  in  France.  The  composition  has  been  re¬ 
peated,  with  slight  variations,  by  Raphael  in  the  well-known 
picture  at  the  Brera  Gallery  in  Milan. 

P.  320*|* 

Perugino  began  the  frescoes  in  the  Cambio  in  1499,  and 
finished  them  in  1500. 

P  320  § 

Not  Messer  Benedetto  Calera,  as  we  read  here,  but  Messer 
Filippo  di  Benedetto  Capra,  had  ordered  the  picture  for  the 
church  of  San  Niccolo.  One  of  Perugino’s  chief  works  at 
Florence  is  the  fresco  representing  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with 
saints,  here  described  as  being  in  the  Monastery  of  Cestello,  at 
present  known  by  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de’  Pazzi. 
He  began  to  paint  it  in  1493,  and  finished  it  in  1496,  for  payment 
of  55  ducats. 

P.  321* 

The  altar-piece  painted  for  Fiesole  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Tri¬ 
buna  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  (No.  1,122).  It  is  signed  :  “  petrvs  . 

PERVSINVS  .  PINXIT  .  AN  .  MCCCC  .  EXXXXIII.” 

P.  323§ 

The  centre-piece  is  in  the  Museum  of  Lyons  ;  the  three  pre- 
della  pictures  are  in  the  Museum  of  Rouen. 

P.  324f 

In  1493  Perugino  married  Chiara,  the  daughter  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  Luca  Fancelli,  who  bore  him  seven  children.  The  eldest, 
Giovanni  Battista,  became  a  sculptor. 

P.  325 

Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael,  died  as  early  as  1494, 
when  his  son  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  that  both  should  have  worked  together  in  Perugino’s 
studio. 

P.  325* 

The  proper  name  of  Rocco  Zoppo  was  Giovan  Maria  di  Bar¬ 
tolommeo.  In  1497  Perugino  appointed  him  his  representative. 
He  died  in  1508. 
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VITTORE  SCARPACCIA  (=  CARPACCIO). 

P.  332* 

The  works  of  Stefano  da  Zevio  (=  peacock)  are  rather  scarce. 
The  picture  of  the  Madonna  with  St.  Catherine  in  the  Museum 
of  Verona  (No.  52),  ascribed  to  Pisanello,  with  the  peacock,  and 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan  (signed 
and  dated:  “Stefanus  Pinxit,  1435”)  may  be  regarded  as  his 
typical  works.  Drawings  of  his  may  be  found  in  the  so-called 
Vallardi  volume  in  the  Louvre. 

P.  333* 

Stefano  was  a  pupil,  not  of  Liberale,  but  of  Pisanello. 

P.  333f 

Altichiero  was  bom  about  the  year  1330,  and  died  probably 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Biondo  says  (“  Italia  illus- 
trata”)  :  “  pictorise  artis  peritum  Verona  superiori  saeculo  habuit 
Altichierum.”  Fresco-paintings  by  him  are  to  be  found  at 
Verona  in  the  church  of  Sant  Anastasia,  and  at  Padua  in  the 
Santo.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  master  of  Pisanello. 

P.  335f 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  school  of  paint¬ 
ing  of  Venice  stood  far  below  its  school  of  sculptors.  Francesco 
and  his  son,  Jacobello  De  Flor,  as  well  as  Jacobello  de  Bonomo, 
were  much  inferior  to  their  contemporary,  Pisanello.  There  is 
a  large  authentic  work  of  Jacobello  de  Flor  in  the  sacristy  of 
Ceneda  cathedral;  one  by  Jacobello  de  Bonomo,  dated  1385,  is 
in  the  church  of  S.  Arcangelo,  not  far  from  Rimini. 

P.  337** 

Vittore  Carpaccio  was  a  pupil  of  Gentile  Bellini.  His  large 
altar-piece  in  the  National  Gallery,  London  (No.  750),  repre¬ 
senting  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Doge  Mocenigo,  had  been 
commissioned  in  1479,  and  was  finished  in  1485. 

P.  339+ 

Catena’s  first  instructor  in  art  appears  to  have  been  his 
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countryman,  the  elder  Jerome,  of  Treviso.  Early  works  of  his, 
signed  with  his  name,  are  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Pesth  and. 
at  the  Town  Gallery  of  Padua.  To  him  may  also  be  ascribed 
three  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  London:  Nos.  694,  234, 
and  599.  (See  Richter,  “  Italian  Art  at  the  National  Gallery,” 
pp.  80  and  81.) 

P.  340 § 

By  Cordeghiaghi  the  writer  seems  to  mean  Previtali,  whose 
Christian  name  was  Andrea.  He  was  a  native  from  Bergamo, 
and  was  at  work  there  from  the  year  1511  until  1525,  when  he 
seems  to  have  died.  Previously  he  had  lived  at  Venice.  The 
Anonymus  Morellianus  did  not  find  a  single  work  of  Previtali’s  in 
the  collections  of  amateurs  at  Venice,  while  he  mentions  several 
bv  Palma  Vecchio  and  Giovanni  Cariani — a  proof  that  Previ¬ 
tali’s  merits  were  not  recognized  till  later.  Lanzi,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  led  by  the  commendations  and  exaggerated 
praises  of  Count  Tassi,  has,  in  his  “  History  of  Art,”  greatly 
overrated  this  master  by  putting  him  almost  on  a  level  with 
Palma  Vecchio.  As  regards  technique  Previtali  is  certainly  very 
eminent,  in  brilliance  of  colouring  he  is  not  behind  any  of 
Giambellino’s  pupils,  and  the  landscapes  in  the  background  of 
his  pictures  are  for  the  most  part  neatly  and  faultlessly  exe¬ 
cuted;  but  for  all  that,  the  painter  lacks  the  main  attributes  of 
a  great  artist,  invention  and  the  power  of  original  represen¬ 
tation.  And  then  Previtali  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
development  of  Venetian  art,  and  hardly  any  even  on  the  local 
school  of  Bergamo. 

P.  342+ 

The  notion  of  an  original  Vicentine  School  cannot  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  all.  No  doubt  the  great  Bartolommeo  Montagna 
founded  a  school  of  painting  at  Vicenza,  out  of  which  sprang  not 
oidy  Benedetto  Montagna,  better  known  as  an  engraver  than  as 
a  painter,  but  also  Giovanni  Speranza,  an  imitator  of  Barto¬ 
lommeo  ;  partly,  also,  Giovanni  Bonconsiglio  and  Francesco  da 
Ponte,  father  of  Jacopo  Bassano ;  but  Bartolommeo  Montagna 
was  a  Brescian  by  birth,  and  his  artistic  training  he  must  have 
received  mainly  at  Venice.  That  in  this  latter  town  he  also 
received  influences  from  Vittor  Carpaccio  seems  evident  to  me, 
not  only  from  his  picture  of  1487  (the  enthroned  Madonna  with 
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Saints)  at  the  Town  Gallery  of  Bergamo,  but  also  from  the 
technique  of  his  drawings.  His  most  important  work  is  probably 
the  great  altar-piece  of  the  year  1499  at  the  Brera  Gallery  in 
Milan.  (See  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,” 
pp.  393,  394.) 

P.  343 

By  Yincenzio  Yerchio  we  have  to  understand  Yincenzio 
Civerchio,  of  Crema,  a  rather  scarce  master,  who  had.  settled  at 
Brescia.  Signed  pictures  of  his  are  to  be  found  at  the  Town 
Gallery  of  Brescia,  a  triptych  of  1495  with  the  genuine  signa¬ 
ture,  “  Yincentius  Cremensis;”  one  of  1504  in  the  church  of 
S.  Alessandro  at  Brescia;  one  dated  1525  in  the  church  (sacristy) 
of  Palazzuolo  (all’  Oglio)  :  another  in  the  cathedral  of  Crema. 
Of  his  latest  period  (1537  and  1539),  one  at  the  gallery  of 
’  Lovere,  another  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  sopra  Lecco. 


JACOPO,  called  LTNDACO. 

[Born  1476 — died  1534?] 

Pp.  346-347 

Francesco,  the  brother  of  Jacopo,  was  born  in  1492.  In  1513 
he  was  commissioned  at  Florence  to  paint  some  frescoes  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Monastery  de’  Servi ;  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  out  by  him.  Afterwards  he  was  staying  at  Rome,  but 
left  in  1525.  In  1531  he  is  mentioned  as  staying  at  Montepul- 
ciano.  In  1536  he  worked  at  the  Yatican  in  company  with 
Perino  del  Yaga  and  others.  He  is  last  heard  of  in  1558  as 
being  still  in  Rome. 


LUCA  SIGNORELLI. 

[Born  about  1441 — died  1523.] 

P.  348 § 

The  earliest  record  of  works  by  Signorelli  bears  the  date  1470. 
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In  that  year  he  executed  some  decorative  works  in  the  church 
of  San  Francesco,  at  Cortona. 

P.  349+ 

This  imposing,  and  in  every  respect  noteworthy,  picture  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  National  Gallery,  London  (No.  1,128), 
after  having  been  previously  in  the  Hamilton  Collection.  Yasari 
imputes  the  bad  restoration  of  the  Infant  Christ  to  Sodoma,  an 
artist  whose  deeds  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  put  in  a 
bad  light  whenever  he  could.  The  cause  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Infant  was,  in  all  probability,  not  damp,  but  the  realism  with 
which  Signorelli  seems  to  have  treated  the  subject,  thereby 
offending  the  taste  of  the  church-goers  of  Volterra.  Nothing 
points  here  to  Sodoma.  The  heavy  repaints  are  no  doubt  the 
work  of  some  indifferent  hand.  A  banderole  lying  on  the 
ground  bears  the  signature:  “  iucas  cortonensis  pinxit.”  The 
biographer’s  statement  that  this  picture  is  painted  in  fresco, 
which  implies  that  it  was  a  wall  painting,  is  evidently  an  error. 
It  is  painted  on  panel,  and  as  such  it  is  also  mentioned  in  a  manu¬ 
script  by  Ormanni  in  the  library  at  Volterra. 

P.  351f 

This  picture  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Gallery.  It  represents  Pan 
with  his  companions. 

P.  353* 

The  fresco  painting  of  the  journey  of  Moses,  which  has  for  a 
long  time  been  ascribed  to  Signorelli,  is  more  probably  the  work 
of  Pinturicchio. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

[Bom  1452 — died  1519.] 

P.  366f 

See  also  Gustavo  Uzielli,  “  Ricerche  intorno  a  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,”  and  J.  P.  Richter,  “  The  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,”  vols.  i.  and  ii.  London  :  S.  Low  and  Co.  1883. 
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P.  367* 

Prof.  Uzielli  has  shown  (see  “II  Buonarroti,’’  1875)  that  the 
sonnet  ascribed  to  Leonardo  by  Lomazzo,  is  by  Antonio  di 
Matteo  di  Meglio,  herald  of  the  Signoria  of  Florence  from  the 
year  1418  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1446.  To  him  it  is 
ascribed  by  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Florentine  libraries. 

P.  368* 

Several  writings  of  Leonardo’s  refer  to  the  canalization  of  the 
River  Arno  (see  “  The  Literary  Works,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  227-230). 
They  appear  all  to  have  been  written  at  some  later  date  of 
Leonardo’s  life. 

P.  369* 

Mons.  Ch.  Ravaisson  has  undertaken  the  reproduction  by 
photography  of  the  manuscripts  at  Paris.  Two  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  the  manuscripts  marked  A,  B,  and  D,  have  already 
appeared.  The  manuscript  at  the  British  Museum  contains  283 
sheets.  It  treats  chiefly  on  mathematics.  At  Windsor  Castle 
is  the  largest  collection  of  original  drawings,  besides  very  valuable 
manuscripts  on  Anatomy,  etc.  The  Forster  Library  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  contains  three  small  volumes  of  note-books. 
Two  others  are  at  Ashbumham  Place,  in  the  library  of  Lord 
Ashburnham.  One  is  at  Milan,  in  the  Trivulzio  Palace,  and  one 
at  Rome,  in  the  possession  of  Count  Manzoni.  (See  “  The 
Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  vol.  i.,  pp.  5-7,  and 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  479-499.) 

P.  370 

According  to  Amoretti,  there  are  six  different  specimens  of 
twisted  ornaments  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  The 
original  blocks  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  print  room  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Rationale  at  Paris.  Diirer,  who  copied  them, 
omitting  the  inscription,  added  to  the  second  impressions  his  own 
monogram.  In  his  diary  he  designates  them  simply  as  “  die 
sechs  Knoten.”  (See  Thausing,  “  Life  of  A.  Durer,”  i.,  362-363.) 
In  Leonardo’s  MSS.  we  find  here  and  there  little  sketches  or 
suggestions  for  these  and  similar  ornaments. 


P.  373f 

The  history  of  the  picture  here  mentioned  as  being  in  the 
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Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome  is  not  known.  It  is  evidently  not  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi.  It  corresponds, 
however,  with  the  description  here  given  by  Vasari.  There¬ 
fore,  if  it  really  belonged  in  Vasari’s  time  to  Pope  Clement  VII., 
it  would  follow  that  the  artist’s  name,  attached  to  the  picture, 
had  been  changed  at  a  very  early  period. 

P.  374f 

The  head  of  the  Medusa  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  appears  to  have 
been  painted  a  considerable  time  after  Leonardo’s  death,  pro¬ 
bably  with  the  intention  of  replacing  the  lost  original. 

P.  3751- 

In  the  March  of  1480  the  monks  of  San  Donato  (near 
Florence)  had  given  an  order  to  Leonardo  for  this  picture  to 
!  adorn  the  high  altar  of  their  church,  and  in  July  of  the  following 
year  a  formal  agreement  was  entered  into.  The  price  offered 
was  three  hundred  florins  in  gold,  on  condition  that  the  work 
was  ready  within  twenty-four,  or,  at  the  most,  thirty  months. 
As  Leonardo  failed  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  the  arrangement 
with  him  was  cancelled,  and  Filippino  Lippi  was  instructed  to  do 
the  work. 


P.  375+ 

Leonardo  went  to  Milan  earlier  than  V asari  indicates  here.  He 
seems  to  have  left  Florence  in  1482.  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  Milan  before  the  year  1487.  It  cannot  be  said 
with  certainty  where  he  had  been  staying  in  the  meantime. 
Among  his  manuscripts  there  are  some  very  remarkable  letters 
addressed  to  the  Defterdar  or  governor  of  Syria.  In  these  Leo¬ 
nardo  speaks  of  himself  as  having  stayed  among  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  (See  “  Literary  Works,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  387-394.) 

P.  376f 

The  best  existing  copy  after  the  Last  Supper  is  in  the  Diploma 
Gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London.  It  is  the  work  of 
i  Marco  d’Oggiono,  the  pupil  of  Leonardo.  It  is  not  known 
when  Leonardo  began  the  picture,  but  certain  MS.  notes  referring 
to  it  are  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  in  1494  the  cartoons 
were  not  yet  prepared.  On  the  other  hand,  Luca  Paciolo 
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informs  ns  definitely  that  it  was  completed  in  1498.  Prepa¬ 
ratory  studies  for  this  picture  are  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Venice 
and  at  Windsor  Castle.  (See  the  reproductions  in  “  The  Literary 
Works,”  vol.  i.,  p.  334,  plates  xlv.-l.) 


P.  379* 

Montorfano’s  picture  was  executed  in  1495.  It  is  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation. 

P.  379J 

Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  was  assassinated  in  1476  before  his 
scheme  for  erecting  a  monument  to  his  father,  Francesco  Sforza, 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  following  year  Lodovico  il 
Moro,  the  young  aspirant  to  the  throne,  was  exiled  to  Pisa,  and 
only  returned  to  Milan  in  1479,  when  he  was  Lord  ( Governatore ) 
of  the  State  of  Milan  in  1480,  after  the  minister  Cieco  Simonetta 
had  been  murdered.  It  may  have  been  soon  after  this  that 
Lodovico  il  Moro  announced  a  competition  for  an  equestrian 
statue,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo 
took  part  in  it.  (See  ante,  p.  127.)  Leonardo  may  have  been 
in  the  competition  there  and  then,  but  the  means  for  executing 
the  monument  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  once  forthcoming. 
It  was  not,  perhaps,  until  some  years  later  that  Leonardo,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  (see  Vasari,  ii.,  pp.  392-394,  note),  reminded 
him  of  the  project  for  the  monument.  Then,  after  he  had 
obeyed  a  summons  to  Milan,  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  so  far 
modified,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  artist,  that  a  pacing  horse  was  substituted  for  one 
galloping,  and  it  may  have  been  at  the  same  time  that  the 
colossal  dimensions  of  the  statue  were  first  decided  on.  We 
learn  from  a  statement  of  Sabba  da  Castiglione  that  when  Milan 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1499,  the  model  sustained  some 
injury  ;  and  this  informant,  who,  however,  is  not  invariably  trust¬ 
worthy,  adds  that  Leonardo  had  devoted  fully  sixteen  years  to 
this  work.  This  often -quoted  passage  has  given  ground  for  an 
assumption,  which  has  no  other  evidence  to  support  it,  that 
Leonardo  had  lived  in  Milan  ever  since  1483.  But  I  believe  it 
is  nearer  the  truth  to  suppose  that  this  author’s  statement  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  about  sixteen  years  must  have  passed  since  the 
competition,  in  which  Leonardo  had  taken  part.  In  September, 
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1501,  Ercole  I.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  wrote  to  his  agent  at  Milan  : 
“  Seeing  that  there  exists  at  Milan  a  model  of  a  horse,  executed 
by  a  certain  Messer  Leonardo,  a  master  very  skilful  in  such 
matters,  one  which  the  Duke  Lodovico  always  intended  to  have 
cast,  we  think  that  if  the  use  were  granted  us  of  this  model,  it 
would  be  a  good  and  desirable  thing  to  make  a  casting  from  it.” 
The  reply  was  :  “  With  reference  to  the  model  of  the  horse 

erected  by  Duke  Lodovico,  his  reverend  lordship  (the  Cardinal 
of  Rouen,  French  Governor  of  Milan)  perfectly  agrees  to  its 
removal,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Yet,  as  his  Majesty  the 
King  (Louis  XII.)  had  himself  seen  the  statue,  his  lordship  dare 
not  grant  the  duke’s  request  without  previously  informing  the 
king.”  Nothing  came  of  the  project.  Soon  afterwards  the 
model  must  have  fallen  into  decay  and  become  lost.  (Leonardo’s 
numerous  preparatory  studies  are  reproduced,  with  his  notes 
referring  to  them,  in  “The  Literary  Works,”  vol.  ii.,  plates 
lxv.-lxxvi.  and  pp.  10-17.) 


P.  380+ 

Marc  Antonio  della  Torre  taught  the  science  of  anatomy  in 
the  universities,  first  of  Padua,  and  then  of  Pavia  ;  and  at  Pavia 
he  and  Leonardo  may  have  worked  and  studied  together.  We 
have  no  clue  to  any  exact  dates,  but  in  the  year  1506  Marc 
Antonio  della  Torre  seems  to  have  not  yet  left  Padua.  He  was 
scarcely  thirty  years  old  when  he  died,  in  1512,  and  his  writings 
on  anatomy  have  not  only  never  been  published,  but  no  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  them  is  known  to  exist.  Some  of  Leonardo’s 
writings  on  anatomy  are  reproduced  in  “  The  Literary  Works,” 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  105-133. 


P.  381+ 

The  different  portraits  said  to  represent  Leonardo  da  Yinci 
are  very  unlike  each  other.  The  drawings,  showing  the  head  in 
profile,  at  Windsor  Castle  and  elsewhere,  seem  to  be  a  pupil’s 
work,  executed  from  memory.  The  picture  in  the  Uffizi  at 
Florence  is  admittedly  not  by  Leonardo  himself,  but  probably  by 
some  unknown  artist  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Here,  also,  the  features  are  widely  different  from  the  original 
drawing  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Turin  (see  “  The  Literary 
Works,”  vol.  i.,  plate  i.),  from  which  the  drawings  at  Venice 
and  at  Milan  have  been  copied. 
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P.  382* 

In  “  The  Literary  Works,”  vol.  i.,  pp.  13-332  will  be  found 
the  original  text  of  Leonardo’s  treatise  on  painting,  as  redis¬ 
covered  from  the  various  autographs  still  in  existence.  It 
differs  widely  from  all  the  previous  editions,  and  contains,  among 
other  hitherto  unknown  materials,  the  highly  important  researches 
on  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure. 

P.  382+ 

In  1499  Lodovico  il  Moro  was  deprived  of  the  Duchy  of 
Milan.  In  the  following  year  Leonardo  is  mentioned  as  staying 
at  Venice.  In  1502  Csesar  Borgia  commissioned  him  to  inspect 
the  fortresses  of  his  States,  but  he  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  tyrant  only  for  a  very  short  time.  Some  notes  referring  to 
his  journeys  in  Central  Italy  are  to  be  found  in  his  manuscripts. 
More  valuable  are  the  maps  drawn  by  Leonardo  at  this  time. 
{See  “The  Literary  Works,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  240-240,  and  plates 
cxi.-cxiv.) 

P.  383* 

The  history  of  the  cartoon  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  of  the 
Royal  Academy  has  been  discussed  by  A.  Marks  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  1883. 

P.  383f 

The  picture  said  to  represent  Ginevra  Benci,  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  is  not  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

P.  385* 

Leonardo  prepared  the  cartoon  in  the  Sala  del  Papa  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  and  worked  there  from  the  end  of 
October,  1503,  till  February,  1504,  and  then  was  busied  with  the 
painting  in  the  Sala  del  Consiglio  in  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria, 
till  the  work  was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  May,  1506.  Some  of 
his  preparatory  studies  are  still  preserved.  (See  “  The  Literary 
Works,”  vol.  i.,  pp.  338,  339,  and  plates  lii.-lvii.) 

P.  386f 

Vasari,  as  is  well  known,  describes  only  one  scene  or  episode 
of  the  cartoon — the  battle  for  the  standard,  in  the  foreground  of 
the  composition,  as  it  would  seem  ;  and  this  only  was  finished  as 
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a  mural  decoration  in  the  Sala  del  Consiglio.  This  portion  of 
the  composition  is  familiar  to  all,  from  the  disfigured  copy 
engraved  by  Edelinck.  Mariette  had  already  very  acutely 
observed  that  Edelinck  must  surely  have  worked  from  a  Flemish 
copy.  There  is  in  the  Louvre  a  drawing  by  Rubens,  which  also- 
represents  four  horsemen  fighting  round  a  standard,  and  which 
agrees  with  Edelinck’ s  engraving,  but  the  engraving  reverses  the 
drawing.  An  earlier  Flemish  drawing,  such  as  may  have  served 
as  the  model  for  both  Rubens  and  Edelinck,  is  in  the  Uffizi 
collection.  This  seems  to  be  a  work  of  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  time  when  both  the  picture  and  the  cartoon 
had  already  been  destroyed.  It  is  apparently  the  production  of 
a  not  very  skilled  hand.  Raphael  Trichet  du  Fresne,  1651, 
mentions  that  a  small  picture  by  Leonardo  himself,  of  the  battle 
of  the  standard,  was  then  extant  in  the  Tuileries ;  by  this  he. 
probably  means  the  painting  on  panel  which  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Madame  Timbal,  in  Paris,  and  which  has  lately  been 
engraved  by  Haussoullier  as  a  work  by  Leonardo.  More  pro¬ 
bably  it  is  the  work  of  some  unknown  Florentine  painter  of  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  copy,  not  from  Leonardo’s  cartoon,  but  from  his- 
picture  in  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria.  At  any  rate,  this  little 
picture  and  the  small  Flemish  drawing  in  Florence  are  the  oldest 
finished  copies  of  this  episode  in  the  great  composition  of  the 
“  Battle  of  Anghiari.”  An  earlier  but  very  slight  sketch  by 
Raphael  of  the  same  subject,  apparently  drawn  in  1505,  is  in  the 
University  Galleries  at  Oxford. 

P.  387* 

Between  the  years  1506  and  1514  Leonardo  was  staying  for 
some  time  at  Milan,  and  for  some  time  at  Florence,  travelling 
frequently  hither  and  thither.  In  September,  1514,  he  left  Milan 
for  Rome,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  pupils.  His  patron, 
Giuliano  de’  Medici,  lodged  him  in  the  Vatican.  As  to  his  occu¬ 
pations  at  Rome,  see  “  The  Literary  Works,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  407- 
410. 


P.  388* 

It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the  pictures  here  de¬ 
scribed. 
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P.  389* 

See  also  “The  Literary  Works,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  282-286,  301-311. 

P.  390f 

Leonardo’s  drawings  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  are  at 
Windsor  Castle.  (See  “  The  Literary  Works,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  489.) 

P.  390£ 

Leonardo’s  numerous  drawings  and  his  writings  on  architecture 
are  reproduced  in  “The  Literary  Works,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  25-104, 
and  plates  lxxvii.-cvi. 

P.  391f 

Beltraffio’s  picture,  here  described  as  being  in  Bologna,  is  now 
in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

P.  392* 

Among  Leonardo  da  Yinci’s  immediate  pupils  at  Milan,  of 
whom  we  possess  authenticated  works,  are  to  be  reckoned  Giovan 
Antonio  Boltraffio,  Marco  d’Oggionno,  Andrea  Sala,  called  Sa- 
lai’no,  i.e.  little  Sala ;  Giovan  Antonio  Bazzi,  called  Sodoma  at 
Siena  ;  Cesare  da  Sesto  ;  and  the  so-called  Giampietrino.  Among 
those  indirectly  influenced  by  him — the  Milanese  Ambrogio  de 
Predis,  Bernardino  dei  Conti  of  Pavia,  Andrea  Solari  of  Milan, 
Bernardino  Luini,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  &c. 


GIORGIONE. 

[Born  1478 — died  1511.] 

P.  395  f 

It  appears  from  recent  researches  that  Giorgione  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Jacopo  Barbarella,  a  member  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Venetian  family  which  had  settled  at  Castelfranco,  and 
of  a  peasant  girl  of  Yedelago.  (See  Camavitto,  “  La  Famiglia 
di  Giorgione  da  Castelfranco,”  “  Giornale  Arcadico,”  1878.) 

P.  395 § 

“  It  is  but  one  of  the  many  fables  that  have  arisen  out  of 
municipal  vanity,  that,  as  Vasari  records,  Giorgio  Barbarella 
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learned  his  new  method  of  painting  from  the  pictures  of  Lionardo 
da  Yinci.  Where,  in  Venice,  could  Giorgione  have  seen,  in  his 
time,  paintings  by  Lionardo  ?  Again,  some  writers  assert  that 
Giovanni  Bellini,  in  his  picture  of  the  year  1505,  painted  for  the 
church  of  St.  Zaccaria  at  Venice,  modified  his  former  manner  of 
painting  after  the  new  system  of  Giorgione.  This  statement 
is  directly  contradicted  by  the  great  altar-piece  done  by 
Giovanni  Bellini  for  the  church  of  St.  Giobbe,  at  Venice,  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of 
Venice  (No.  38).  The  pupil  may  very  likely  have  learned  from 
his  master,  but  not  the  converse,  and  I  think  Diirer  was  quite 
right,  when,  in  a  letter  from  Venice  (1506)  to  his  friend  Pirck- 
heimer,  he  declares  Giovanni  Bellini  to  be  still  the  greatest 
painter  in  Venice.  It  was  only  in  the  last  six  years  of  his 
short  life,  from  about  1505  to  1511,  that  Giorgione  developed 
his  full,  his  total  power.  The  few  works  that  have  come  down 
to  us  (all  his  wall-paintings  have  been  destroyed  by  the  sea  air) 
show  such  an  original  and  highly  poetical  mind,  his  simple,  unpre¬ 
judiced,  and  fine  artist-nature  speaks  out  of  them  so  freshly,  so 
winningly,  that  whoever  has  once  understood  him  can  and  will 
never  forget  him.  No  other  artist  knows  like  him  how  to  capti¬ 
vate  our  mind  and  chain  our  imagination  for  hours  with  such 
small  means  ;  and  yet  we  often  do  not  know,  in  the  least,  what 
those  figures  of  his  really  stand  for.  Vasari  already  remarked 
that  it  was  difficult  to  give  Giorgione’s  representations  an  ex¬ 
planatory  name.  Giorgione  was  a  genuine,  harmless,  cheerful 
nature — a  lyric  poet,  in  contrast  with  Titian,  who  was  wholly 
dramatic.  The  latter  is,  no  doubt,  a  more  powerful  and  energetic 
mind,  whilst  Giorgione  is,  to  my  thinking,  an  artist  of  much  finer 
grain.  In  his  landscape  backgrounds,  in  the  charm  of  his  out¬ 
lines  and  colouring,  few  have  equalled  and  none  surpassed 
Giorgione,  excepting,  perhaps,  Titian.  His  love  was  given  to 
music,  beautiful  women,  and,  above  all,  to  his  noble  art.  No 
one  was  so  independent  as  he  ;  to  the  great  and  powerful  of  this 
world  he  remained  indifferent,  to  none  of  them  did  he  sacrifice, 
as,  for  instance,  Titian  did,  his  freedom  and,  still  less,  his 
dignity.  So  Vasari  paints  him  to  us,  and  I  believe  the  likeness 
is  true  to  life.”  (G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German 
Galleries,”  pp.  158,  159.) 
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P.  396* 

It  is  not  known  where  the  original  of  the  picture,  representing 
David  with  the  head  of  Goliath  is  to  be  found.  Different 
galleries  claim  to  possess  it. 

P.  397* 

The  works  of  Giorgione  are  extremely  rare.  They  are 
mostly  so-called  cabinet  pictures ;  it  is  only  exceptionally  that 
he  seems  to  have  undertaken  church  paintings.  The  Anonymus 
Morellianus  counts  no  more  than  about  a  dozen  of  his  pictures  in 
all,  as  existing  at  Venice  in  his  time,  that  is,  between  1512  and 
1540;  a  second  dozen  Vasari  has  incidentally  described,  but  of 
these  very  few  can  now  be  identified.  The  pictures  enumerated 
in  the  following  short  list  may  safely  be  accepted  as  genuine 
works  of  the  master  : — 1  and  2.  The  so-called  “  Fire  Ordeal,”  and 
“  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,”  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence 
(Nos.  621  and  630),  perhaps  the  earliest  works  of  the  master 
now  in  existence ;  3.  The  large  altar-piece  at  Castelfraneo,  “  The 
enthroned  Madonna,  with  the  Saints  Francis  and  Liberale,”  the 
artist’s  masterpiece;  4.  The  stormy  landscape  with  a  gipsy 
woman  and  a  soldier  in  Venice,  in  possession  of  Prince  Gio- 
vanelli ;  5.  The  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Christ,  seated  between 
the  Saints  Antony  and  Rochus,  in  the  Museo  del  Prado,  Madrid, 
where  it  is  ascribed  to  Pordenone ;  6.  The  half-length  figure  of 
the  “  Knight  of  St.  John,”  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence 
(No.  622);  7.  Daphne  and  Apollo  in  a  landscape  (much  injured), 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Seminario  Vescovile  at  Venice;  8.  The 
so-called  “  Concert,”  in  the  Louvre  Gallery  at  Paris;  9.  A  land¬ 
scape  with  shepherds,  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Pesth  ;  10.  “  The 
Three  Philosophers,”  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna;  11. 
The  sleeping  Venus,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  where  it  is 
ascribed  to  Sassoferrato  (!),  as  being  a  copy  after  Titian. 
(See  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries/’  pp. 
151-168.) 

P.  400* 

This  is  one  of  Titian’s  earliest  works.  The  figures  are  busts,, 
nearly  life-size. 

P.  400 f 

The  picture  at  Treviso,  representing  the  dead  Christ  sur- 
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rounded  by  angels,  by  no  means  merits  the  praise  bestowed  on 
it  by  some  writers,  who  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Anonymus  Morellianus,  that  Giorgione  had  painted 
the  same  subject.  The  said  picture  at  Treviso  is  the  production 
of  an  inferior  artist,  perhaps  of  Domenico  Caprioli.  (See  G.  Frizzoni, 
“Notizia  d’Opere  di  Disegno,”  Bologna,  1884,  pp.  218-219.) 

ANTONIO  DA  CORREGGIO. 

[Born  1494 — died  1534.] 

P.  402+ 

See  also  the  biographies  by  Julius  Meyer,  in  the  new  edition 
of  Nagler’s  “  Kiinstlerlexicon,”  and  by  J.  P.  Richter  in  Dohme, 
“  Kunst  und  Kiinstler.” 


P.  404* 

Correggio  owed  his  artistic  education  to  the  school  of  Ferrara- 
Bologna.  According  to  an  old  tradition  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Francesco  Bianchi  of  Ferrara,  a  pupil  of  Cosimo  Tura,  who 
had  settled  at  Modena.  Bianchi  was  very  intimate  with  Francia 
and  Lorenzo  Costa,  and  is  said  to  have  painted  in  company  with 
them  al  fresco  in  the  Bentivoglio  Palace  at  Bologna.  We  can 
then  also  admit  as  probable  that  the  talented  pupil  from  Correggio, 
having  served  out  his  apprenticeship  with  Bianchi  in  1507  or 
1508,  was  sent  by  him  to  the  studio  of  his  friend  Francia,  to 
complete  his  studies.  His  earliest  authenticated  picture,  a  large 
altar-piece  with  the  Madonna  enthroned  and  four  saints  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery  was  painted  in  1514-15,  and  is  signed: 
“anton[iv]s  de  alegris  .  p.”  It  has  many  features  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Francia  as  well  (eg.,  the  head  of  St.  Catherine) 
as  with  Costa.  Surely  before  receiving  the  commission  for  so 
large  a  picture  the  young  artist  must  have  produced  some  other 
works  displaying  his  extraordinary  gifts.  Such  were,  for  instance, 
a  small  Madonna  picture,  with  saints,  in  the  collection  of  Signor 
Gustavo  Frizzoni,  of  Milan  ;  another  Madonna  picture,  ascribed 
to  Titian,  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence  (No.  1002),  and  a 
Madonna  picture  in  the  Museo  Municipale  at  Milan.  Two 
pictures,  painted  about  the  years  1513-14,  are  in  England :  a 
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large  altar-piece  with  four  saints,  at  Bath  House,  London,  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  a  charming  little  picture  of  a 
Holy  Family,  at  Hampton  Court  (No.  276).  Before  Correggio 
settled  at  Parma,  he  must  have  been  artistically  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  Dosso  and  Garofalo.  His  picture  of  “  A  Rest  during 
the  Flight  to  Egypt,”  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  seems 
to  warrant  the  hypothesis. 

P.  404f 

The  hypothesis  that  Correggio  was  influenced  by  Mantegna 
is  altogether  antiquated,  nor  can  we  believe  that  Begarelli,  the 
sculptor  of  Modena,  had  been  acquainted  with  the  painter. 

"  P.  407 # 

The  two  pictures,  incorrectly  described  by  Vasari  from  what 
Giulio  Romano  seems  to  have  related  to  him  about  them,  have  in 
the  course  of  time  passed  through  many  hands.  The  Leda  is 
now  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  the  Danae  is  in  the  Borghese  Gallery 
at  Rome.  A  picture  of  Venus  and  Mars  with  a  Cupid  is  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  Correggio  painted  two  more  repre¬ 
sentations  of  mythological  subjects,  not  mentioned  here,  although 
not  inferior  to  them  :  “  Jupiter  and  Antiope,”  now  in  the  Louvre, 
and  “  Jupiter  and  Io,”  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna. 

P.  407 § 

The  picture  representing  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen 
is  now  at  Madrid,  in  the  Museo  del  Prado. 

P.  409J 

The  portrait  of  Correggio  was  painted  by  Dosso  Dossi.  In 
the  course  of  last  century  the  picture  came  to  England,  and  has 
since  been  lost  si^ht  of. 

P.  411+ 

The  artist-family  of  the  Solari  (architects  and  sculptors)  origi¬ 
nally  came  from  the  village  of  Solaro,  near  Saronno,  in  the  province 
of  Milan,  and  was  already  settled  at  Milan  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  where  Andrea  most  probably  was  born 
about  the  year  1460.  Christopher,  the  sculptor  and  architect, 
called  II  Goppo,  seems  to  have  stood  in  something  like  a  father’s 
place  to  his  younger  brother.  For  this  reason  the  painter  may 
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also  have  been  surnamed  del  Goppo.  Who  his  real  instructor 
was,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  In  the  superb  modelling  of  his 
heads  we  detect  the  schooling  he  must  have  had,  probably  from 
his  brother  the  sculptor.  No  Lombard  painter  comes  so  near  to 
Leonardo  as  he,  none  ever  turned  out  such  a  head  as  that  in  the 
“  Ecce  Homo  ”  of  the  Poldi  Gallery  (Milan).  In  modelling 
hands,  Solario  is  far  behind  Leonardo.  A  small  Madonna 
picture,  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  the  earliest  by  A.  Solario  known, 
might  also  point  to  the  influence  of  Bartolommeo  Suardi, 
called  Bramantino.  In  1490  he  accompanied  his  brother  Cristo- 
foro  to  Venice,  and  there  he  may  have  painted  the  fine  portrait 
of  a  “  Venetian  Senator”  (now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London), 
about  1492-93.  The  influence  of  Giambellini,  still  more  tj^at 
of  Antonello  da  Messina,  is  evident  in  this  painting ;  and  so  long 
as  it  remained  in  the  Casa  Gavotti  at  Genoa,  it  actually  passed 
for  a  work  of  Giambellini’s.  The  magnificently  modelled  “  Ecce 
Homo”  at  Poldi’s  may  also  have  been  painted  about  1494. 
The  two  brothers  returned  from  Venice  to  Milan  in  1493. 
About  this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  strongly  influenced  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  Museum  at  Milan  are 
two  tablets  dated  1499,  and  signed :  “  Andreas  Mediolanensis,” 
therefore  not  painted  at  Milan.  The  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
in  the  Louvre,  is  likewise  signed :  “  A.  Mediolanensis  fa.,”  and 
dated  1503.  In  1505  Solario  painted  the  portrait  of  his  friend, 
John  Christopher  Longoni,  No.  734  of  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  In  1507  Solario  travelled  from  Milan  to  France,  and 
worked  for  two  years  at  Gaillon  for  the  Cardinal  George  of 
Amboise.  Before  returning  to  Italy  he  seems  to  have  spent 
some  time  at  Flanders.  In  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  Museum  there  is 
a  pic'ture  of  his  dated  1515.  From  that  time  forward  we  hear 
nothing  of  him.  See  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German 
Galleries,”  pp.  64-69. 


P.  412* 

That  he  painted  the  large  altar-piece  for  the  Carthusian 
church  near  Pavia  (now  exhibited  in  the  new  sacristy  there), 
after  1515,  is  more  than  probable,  especially  as  we  are  told  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  picture  was  left  unfinished,  and  that  it 
was  completed  (perhaps  only  restored)  by  Bernardini  Campi 
about  1576. 
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PIERO  DI  COSIMO. 

[Born  1462 — died  1521.] 

P.  412 

The  proper  name  of  Pier  di  Cosimo  was  Piero  di  Lorenzo  di 
Piero  d’ Antonio. 

P.  415 

Vasari  relates  that  Piero  di  Cosimo  sometimes  drew  his 
inspiration  from  looking  at  walls  covered  with  impurities.  The 
statement  may  partly  be  exaggerated,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
suggests  a  reference  to  one  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  writings, 
headed  :  “  A  way  of  developing  and  arousing  the  mind  to  various 
inventions.” — “  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  among  these  precepts 
a  new  device  for  study  which,  although  it  may  seem  but  trivial 
and  almost  ludicrous,  is  nevertheless  extremely  useful  in  arousing 
the  mind  to  various  inventions.  And  this  is,  when  you  look  at 
a  wall  spotted  with  stains,  or  with  a  mixture  of  stones,  if  you 
have  to  devise  some  scene,  you  may  discover  a  resemblance  to 
various  landscapes,  beautified  with  mountains,  rivers,  rocks, 
trees,  plains,  wide  valleys  and  hills,  in  varied  arrangement ;  or 
again  you  may  see  battles  and  figures  in  actions  ;  or  strange 
faces  and  costumes,  and  an  endless  variety  of  objects,  which  you 
could  reduce  to  complete  and  well-drawn  forms.  And  these 
appear  on  such  walls  confusedly,  like  the  sound  of  bells,  in  whose 
jingle  you  may  find  any  name  or  word  you  choose  to  imagine.”’ 
(See  J.  P.  Richter,  “The  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,” 
vol.  i.,  p.  254.) 

P.  423* 

The  National  Gallery,  London,  possesses  a  picture  by  Piere 
di  Cosimo,  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  series  here  described. 
It  represents  the  death  of  Procris  (No.  698).  A  satyr  kneels- 
at  her  head,  and  her  hound,  Lelaps,  is  sitting  at  her  feet.  The 
background  is  formed  by  an  extensive  landscape  with  a  large 
river.  The  types  of  the  figures  have  a  vague  resemblance  with 
those  we  meet  in  the  pictures  of  Filippino  Lippi.  See  the 
reproduction  of  the  picture  in  J.  P.  Richter’s  “  Italian  Art  at 
the  National  Gallery,”  plate  viii. 
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P.  425 J 

The  picture  of  Cleopatra  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  Due  d’Aumale,  at  Chantilly.  The  Museum  of  the  Hague 
contains  the  portrait  of  Francesco  da  San  Gallo,  painted  by 
Piero.  (See  Gustavo  Frizzoni,  “  L’arte  Italiana  nella  Galleria 
di  Londra,”  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  1879.) 


BRAMANTE. 

[Born  1444 — died  1514.] 

The  best  and  most  complete  information  about  this  great 
architect  will  be  found  in  Baron  Henry  de  Geymiiller’s  publica¬ 
tion,  “  Les  Projets  primitifs  pour  la  Basilique  de  Saint  Pierre 
de  Rome  par  Bramante,  Raphael  Sanzio,  Fra  Giocondo,  les 
Sangallo,  &c.,  publies  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  fac-simile,” 
Paris,  Baudry  (French  and  German  text),  with  numerous  plates. 
Here  will  be  found  the  proofs  of  the  following  facts.  The 
architect’s  family  name  was  not  Lazzari,  but  Bramante.  The 
surname  Asdruvaldinus  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
Monte  Asdrualdo,  which  is  situated  near  Urbino. 

P.  428f 

The  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Riscatto  near  Urbania,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  Bramante,  does 
not  recall  his  style,  nor  can  it  be  believed  that  he  should  have 
constructed  it,  since  Bramante  was  at  the  time  a  youth  of 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  numerous  other  buildings  in  the 
Romagna,  ascribed  to  him,  are  more  probably  by  other  archi¬ 
tects.  When  at  Milan  he  executed  in  1487  a  model  for  the 
cupola  of  the  Cathedral,  and  in  1491  he  was  commissioned  to 
make  an  estimate  referring  to  it. 

P.  429t 

No  authentic  picture  by  Zenale  is  now  to  be  found.  The 
large  altar-piece,  the  “  St.  Martin,”  behind  the  principal  altar  of 
the  parish  church  of  Treviglio,  is  indeed  a  joint  work  of  Zenale 
and  Buttinone  (a  copy  of  the  original  contract  is  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  church),  but  we  cannot  tell  what  part  of  the 
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work  is  Zenale’s  and  what  Buttinone’s.  (See  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian 
Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  416-419.)  He  was  born  in 
1436,  and  died  in  1526. 

P.  430f 

Several  buildings  at  Milan  are  ascribed  to  Bramante.  At  the 
church  of  Sant’  Ambrogio  the  canons’  residence  (1492)  and  the 
monastery  (1498);  at  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  the  cloisters, 
the  sacristy,  the  cupola,  and  the  refectory  (1492)  ;  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  presso  San  Satiro  (about  1474  and  1494)  ;  the 
exterior  and  the  first  cloisters  of  the  church  Santa  Radegonda  ; 
a  portico,  some  windows,  and  other  decorative  work  at  the 
Spedale  Maggiore,  and  similar  work  at  the  Arcivescovado.  In 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  manuscripts  there  is  a  passing  note  on  the 
buildings  of  Bramante  at  Milan.  (See  J.  P.  Richter,  “  The 
Literary  Works  of  L.  da  Vinci,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  427,  No.  1414. 

P.  437 § 

Views  of  this  house,  in  which  Raphael  lived,  may  be  seen  in 
E.  di  Geymiiller,  “  Raffaello  Sanzio  studiato  come  architetto,” 
Milano,  1884,  pp.  52  and  99. 


P.  440* 

See  also  “  Le  Lettere  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  pubblicate  per 
cura  di  Gaetano  Milanesi,”  Florence,  1875,  where  a  more  correct 
text  of  the  letter  is  given. 


P.  443* 

Ventura  was  born  at  Pistoja  in  1442,  and  died  in  1522. 


FRA  BARTOLOMMEO  DI  SAN  MARCO. 

[Born  1475 — died  1517.] 

P.  447* 

The  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  was  executed  in  1499.  It 
has  been  transferred  from  the  wall  on  canvas,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  Com¬ 
pare  vol.  ii.,  pp.  449,  450. 
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P.  451* 

Fra  Bartolommeo  signed  in  1504  the  contract  by  which  he 
agreed  to  paint  the  said  picture. 

P.  452+ 

The  history  of  the  picture  which  went  to  France  is  indicated 
in  the  following  inscription,  which  was  originally  attached  to  its 
frame  :  “  Jacopo  Huraldo  ( Hurauld ),  Heduorum  episcopo, 

Ludovici  XII.  francorum  regis  legato  fidissimo  Senatus  Popu- 
lusque  Florentinus  dono  dedit.  Anno  mdxii.”  The  picture 
itself  is  inscribed :  “  Orate  pro  pictore  mdxi — Bartholome 

floren.  or.  prae.” 


P.  457 1| 

The  description  of  this  picture  is  incorrect  in  so  far  as  Christ 
appears  in  it  not  as  “  showering  down  lightnings  and  thunder¬ 
bolts,”  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  act  of  giving  his  benedic¬ 
tions  to  the  people.  The  picture  has  been  removed  to  the 
Museum  in  the  Palazzo  Publico. 

P.  458  f 

Now  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  in  the  Palazzo  Publico  of  Lucca. 

P.  458 X 

The  picture  of  the  Assumption  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples.  There  is  no  picture  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  at  the 
Berlin  Museum. 


P.  459f 

Numerous  drawings  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  are  in  the  Uffizi 
Collection  at  Florence,  and  in  the  Louvre. 

P.  461+ 

The  picture  of  the  Abduction  of  Dinah  is  now  in  the  Belve¬ 
dere  Gallery  at  Vienna. 

*  P.  462* 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  life  and  works  of  Ciecchino  del 
Frate.  Benedetto,  the  son  of  Giovanni  Cianfanini,  was  born  in 
1462,  and  was  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  in  the  studio  of 
Botticelli.  In  later  years  he  was  a  friend  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi’s. 
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He  died  in  1542.  His  works  cannot  be  identified.  Still  less  is 
known  about  Gabriele  Rustici,  wbo  died  in  1562. 

P.  462 f 

Fra  Paolino  was  born  in  1490.  Authentic  works  of  this  master 
may  still  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  Florence,  in  the  churches 
of  Pistoja,  and  elsewhere. 


MARIOTTO  ALBERTINELLI. 

[Born  1474 — died  1515.] 

P.  464X 

G.  Milanesi,  in  his  notes  to  the  new  edition  of  Vasari, 
published  by  Sansoni,  points  out  that  the  reliefs  of  Adonis  with 
the  dog,  and  the  one  with  the  two  nude  figures,  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Palazzo  Riccardi,  and  that  the  relief  with  the  boys 
carrying  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  is  in  the  Uffizi. 

* 

P.  472* 

The  picture  of  the  Deposition  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  small 
Museo  of  the  Seminario  Patriarcale,  near  the  Church  Della 
Salute,  at  Venice. 


RAFFAELLINO  DEL  GARBO. 

[Born  1466 — died  1524.] 

P.  477* 

The  original  is  now  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  where  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  Perugino,  and  also  to  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  to  whom 
it  is  assigned  by  V asari,  probably  through  inadvertence.  That 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo  painted  a  picture  with  the  same  subject 
and  the  same  composition  as  this,  which  is  really  by  the  hand  of 
Perugino,  may  be  inferred  from  a  drawing  by  Raffaellino  in  the 
British  Museum,  although  it  is  at  present  not  known  where  the 
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picture  is  to  be  found,  or  whether  it  has  ever  been  carried  out. 
The  first  idea,  both  of  this  drawing  by  Raffaellino  del  Garbo  and 
of  the  painting  by  P.  Perugino,  must  be  sought  in  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  picture  by  Filippino  Lippi  in  the  Badia  at  Florence,  a  true 
marvel  of  Florentine  art,  which  must  also  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  young  Fra  Bartolommeo  when  he  represented  the 
same  subject  in  a  picture  now  in  the  Academy  at  Florence. 

A  fine  tondo  by  Raffaellino  del  Garbo  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
W.  Graham,  London.  It  represents  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
Christ,  to  whom  an  angel  offers  a  pomegranate.  Another  angel 
and  the  infant  St.  John  are  on  the  other  side  ;  landscape  in  the 
background. 

Another  beautiful  tondo,  representing  the  Madonna  with  the 
Infant  Christ  and  two  angels,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  Casella, 
London.  There  are  numerous  drawings  by  the  same  master  at 
the  British  Museum. 

P.  477 + 

This  fresco -painting  is  still  in  existence. 

P.  480f 

Bastiano  di  Niccolo  di  Bastiano  da  Monte  Carlo  was  received 
in  the  painters’  guild  in  1518.  He  died  in  1563. 


TORRIGIANO. 

[Born  1472 — died  1528.] 

Pp.  483-484 

Similar  opinions  to  those  here  expressed  by  Vasari  about  the 
course  of  instruction  for  young  artists  will  be  found  in  Leonardo 
da  Vinci’s  treatise  on  painting.  See  “  The  Literary  Works  of 
L.  da  Vinci,”  edited  by  J.  P.  Richter,  vol.  i.,  p.  244. 

P.  486 

The  expeditions  here  mentioned,  in  which  Torrigiano  served 
as  a  soldier,  occurred  during  the  years  1493  and  1503. 

P.  487* 

Torrigiano  executed  also  at  Westminster  Abbey  the  recum- 
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bent  metal  effigy  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  YII.  (d.  1509),  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  IV. ;  and 
in  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  chapel  inside  the  Rolls  Buildings,  the 
terra-cotta  monument  of  Dr.  John  Y oung,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
about  the  year  1516.  In  1519  Torrigiano  was  again  in  Florence. 
On  the  18th  of  June  of  that  year  Rinaldo  de’  Ricasoli,  consul  of 
the  Florentine  colony  at  London,  wrote  to  the  Signoria  of 
Florence  complaining  of  the  sculptor  and  Florentine  citizen 
Piero  Torrigiano  for  having  acted  contrary  to  his  engagements 
entered  into,  about  two  years  before,  to  construct  an  altar  and 
other  bronze  works  for  King  Henry  VIII.  for  payment  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  It  is  further  stated  that  this  sum 
had  already  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  merchant  of  Lucca, 
who  had  given  securities  for  the  artist,  and  who  had  to  pay  him 
the  sum  in  parts  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  are  stated  to  have  already  been  credited  to  the 
artist  in  account  with  Pier  Francesco  Bardi  in  London,  and  now 
the  Signoria  of  Florence  is  invited  to  prevent  payment  of  the 
sum  to  the  artist  at  Florence,  since  he  had  left  London  without 
beginning  the  work,  “  insalutato  hospite,”  and  without  having 
received  leave  from  the  king,  apparently  with  the  intention  neither 
of  executing  the  work  nor  of  returning  to  London,  reflecting  thus 
disgrace  upon,  and  possibly  prejudicing  the  Florentine  colony. 
The  original  of  this  interesting  letter  is  in  the  Florentine 
archives  among  the  “  Lettere  esterne  alia  Signoria.” 


GIULIANO  AND  ANT  OKI  O  DA  SAN  GALLO. 

[Born  1445 — died  1516.]  [Born  1455 — died  1534.] 

P.  489 

Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  went  to  Rome  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life.  There  is  in  the  library  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini  a  book  of 
drawings  from  ancient  monuments,  begun  in  1465.  From  the 
year  1469  until  about  1472  he  worked  at  the  Palazzo  di  San 
Marco,  the  present  Palazzo  Venezia,  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the 
Tribune  of  St.  Peter’s.  (See  E.  Muntz,  “  Les  Arts  a  la  Cour 
des  Papes,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  40  and  foil.)  The  works  ascribed  to 
him  at  Pisa  are  by  other  masters. 
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P.  490* 

Documents  in  the  Florentine  State  Archives  give  the  names  of 
other  artists,  omitting  Giuliano,  as  having  been  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  Castellana. 

P.  490f 

The  construction  of  this  cloister  was  begun  in  1492  by 
Giuliano,  Alamanno,  and  Jacopo  di  Giovanni  Salviati;  other 
architects  completed  it  afterwards. 

P.  504* 

Reproductions  of  drawings  by  Giuliano  for  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  will  be  found  in  H.  de  Geymuller,  “  Les  Projets  primitifs 
pour  la  Basilique  de  St.  Pierre  de  Rome,”  Paris,  1880. 

P.  504f 

See  Enrico  de  Geymuller,  “  Raffaello  Sanzio,  studiato  come 
architetto,”  Milano,  1884. 


P.  506 § 

Biagi  affirms  that  in  1521  Antonio  di  San  Gallo  constructed 
the  church  of  Sant’  Agostino  at  Cortona,  after  the  model  of  San 
Lorenzo  and  Santo  Spirito,  of  Florence.  (“  Storia  di  Colie,” 
Florence,  1859.) 


VOL.  III. 

RAPHAEL  SANZIO. 

[Bom  1483 — died  1520.] 

P.  2* 

The  day  on  which  Raphael  died  was  a  Good  Friday,  but 
Vasari  is  probably  mistaken  when  asserting  that  the  day  of  his 
birth  was  also  a  Good  Friday.  The  inscription  on  Raphael’s 
tombstone,  which  was  written  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  has  certainly 
a  greater  claim  to  be  accepted  than  Vasari’s  statement,  who,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  appears  to  have  been  misinformed  about 
Raphael.  Compare  below ,  p.  179. 
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P.  2+ 

i 

A  Madonna  by  Giovanni  Santi  is  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London  (No.  751). 


P.  3f 

In  no  way  can  Giovanni  Santi  be  considered  to  have  influenced 
the  art  of  painting  as  professed  by  his  son  in  his  earliest  works. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  works  to  foreshadow  the  genius  of  Raphael. 
Much  pains  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  but  in  his  com¬ 
positions  as  well  as  in  the  types  of  his  figures,  we  miss,  above  all, 
the  grace  and  charm  which  with  Raphael  were  only  natural  gifts. 


P.3§ 

Two  of  Raphael’s  very  earliest  works  are  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London  :  the  small  panel  picture,  “  Dream  of  a  Knight,” 
and  the  cartoon,  drawn  with  the  pen  and  ink,  for  the  same 
picture.  As  G.  Morelli  has  shown  conclusively  (“  Italian  Masters 
in  German  Galleries”),  there  is  nothing  in  these  works  which 
reminds  one  of  Perugino.  But  if  we  compare  them  with  genuine 
works  by  Timoteo  Yiti,  who  in  spite  of  chronological  and  other 
obvious  inconsistencies  has  hitherto  absurdly  been  called  Raphael’s 
pupil,  we  must  admit  that  he  was  really  his  first  master. 

P.  4+ 

From  the  year  1493  to  the  middle  of  1498,  Perugino  was  only 
at  brief  and  rare  intervals  a  resident  in  Perugia,  and  Raphael 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  there  before  the  year  1500. 

P.  4I| 

The  picture  of  the  Coronation  of  Mary,  as  well  as  its  predella, 
is  now  in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Vatican.  For  many  years  it 
had  been  considered  a  work  of  Perugino  himself,  probably  because 
it  had  been  ordered  of  him,  and  so  passed  out  of  his  studio  to  the 
purchaser  under  the  master’s,  instead  of  the  assistant’s  name. 
The  original  cartoons  of  the  predella  are  still  in  existence.  The 
pen-drawing  for  the  “  Annunciation  ”  is  at  the  Louvre ;  that  for 
the  “  Presentation  ”  in  the  Oxford  Collection  ;  the  sketch  for  the 
“  Adoration  ”  belongs  to  Cavalier  Donini  of  Perugia. 

o  o 
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P.  5f 

The  “  Christ  on  the  Cross,”  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  is  now  in  Dudley  House,  London.  It  was 
painted  about  the  year  1501.  G.  Morelli  remarks  about  its 
style  : — “The  fine,  somewhat  womanly,  and  impressionable  nature 
of  young  Raphael  very  soon  forgets  his  teacher  Timoteo  while  at 
Perugia,  and  strives  with  all  its  might,  as  we  see  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  picture,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  manner  of  his  new  master.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  picture  Raphael  borrowed  the  two 
flying  angels  who  catch  the  blood  of  Christ  in  cups,  as  well  as  the 
Christ  and  the  other  figures,  from  Perugino.  The  Christ  is  taken 
from  Pietro’s  painting  in  the  church  Della  Calza  ;  the  Magdalen 
from  his  fresco  at  S.  Maddalena  de’  Pazzi  at  Florence  ;  the  St.. 
John  from  his  ‘  Deposizione’  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  The  shadows 
in  the  picture  are  very  black,  nay,  sooty.  The  shape  of  the 
hand  is  modified  after  the  Peruginian  hand,  the  fist  being 
narrower  and  the  fingers  longer  than  in  the  hand  of  the  Dream¬ 
ing  Knight ;  the  ear  of  St.  Jerome  is  fat  and  round,  a 
peculiarity  which  Raphael  retained  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  his  life ;  the  landscape  in  the  background  is  thoroughly 
Peruginian  :  a  plain  with  a  river  in  the  middle,  and  hilly  ground 
on  both  sides.  Here  also  we  find,  on  St.  Jerome’s  thigh  for 
instance,  those  longish  cross-puckers  that  are  peculiar  to  Perugino 
and  Pinturicchio.  In  short,  there  is  in  this  picture  of  Raphael’s 
hardly  a  feature  left  to  remind  us  of  Timoteo.  Yet  the  noble, 
deep,  and  tender  spirit  of  the  young  artist  already  shines  so 
brilliantly  out  of  these  figures,  that  in  gazing  at  them  we  scarcely 
think  of  Pietro  Perugino.” 

This  is  the  first  picture  which  Raphael  signed  with  his  name  : 

“  RAPHAEL  VRBINAS  .  P.” 


P.  5t 

The  picture  of  the  Sposalizio,  is  dated  mdiiii.  In  1495 
Perugino  had  painted  a  similar  picture  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Perugia,  now  at  the  Museum  of  Caen  in  France.  This  was 
imitated  by  Raphael  with  regard  to  the  composition. 

P.  6* 

See  about  this  vexed  question  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters 
in  German  Galleries  ”  (pp.  328-331)  :  “  A  journey  of  Raphael  to 
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Siena,  to  help  Pinturicchio  with  his  frescoes  in  the  Libreria  of 
the  Cathedral,  is  what  I  should  think  no  serious  inquirer  will 
now  maintain.  It  was  plainly  a  pure  invention  of  Sienese  local 
patriotism.  There  is  not  a  feature  to  be  found  in  these  frescoes 
that  would  be  beyond  the  artistic  ability  of  Pinturicchio  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  the  faults  of  the  master  in  composition  as  well 
as  in  drawing  show  themselves  more  glaringly  here  than  any¬ 
where  else.  Passavant  allows  that  Raphael  had  no  direct  share  in 
these  frescoes,  and  quotes  as  a  proof  the  ‘  History  of  Siena,’  by 
Sigismund  Tizio,  where  there  is  not  a  word  said  to  imply  any 
co-operation  of  Raphael  in  those  wall-paintings.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  drawing  of  the  Graces  in  marble,  which  were  in  that 
Libreria,  is  generally  accepted  as  Raphael’s  (this  drawing  is  one 
of  the  set  of  ‘Raphael  drawings,’  so-called,  at  the  Venetian 
Academy),  we  must  conclude,  says  Passavant,  that  young 
Raphael  stayed  some  time  at  Siena  (i.  60).  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  even  this  drawing  of  the  ‘  Two  Graces  ’  is  by 
Pinturicchio,  and  not  by  Raphael.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  Raphael  having,  as  early  as  1503,  paid 
his  friend  and  instructor  a  short  visit  at  Siena.  With  such 
friendly  relations  subsisting  between  the  Decemvir  Pinturicchio, 
then  verging  on  fifty,  and  Raphael,  a  youth  of  twenty,  it  is  a  very 
natural  conjecture  that  the  young  artist,  from  sheer  desire  of 
learning,  would  often  visit  the  studio  of  the  renowned  Pin¬ 
turicchio,  and  pick  up  valuable  hints  from  that  master.  The 
well-known  drawing  in  the  Oxford  collection  which  represents 
four  young  men  standing,  three  of  them  leaning  on  their  lances, 
furnishes,  I  think,  the  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this 
hypothesis.  In  this  drawing  we  see  the  same  young  man  in 
four- different  postures.  It  is,  therefore,  a  study  from  nature,  a 
so-called  drawing  from  the  model,  and  not  a  composition.  Now, 
did  Pinturicchio  make  the  same  studies,  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  model  as  Raphael,  which  I  think  most  probable, 
or  did  he  borrow  this  £  model-drawing  ’  from  Raphael  for  one  of 
his  own  wall-paintings  in  the  Libreria  of  Siena  ? 

“  This  much  is  certain,  that  Pinturicchio,  in  one  of  his  Siena 
frescoes,  has  brought  in  three  of  these  young  men  in  the  middle- 
distance,  with  some  slight  alterations  from  the  drawing ;  for 
instance,  the  young  warrior  with  the  lance  and  short  yellow 
cloak,  who  in  Raphael’s  study  appears  almost  in  profile  and 
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looking  to  the  left,  turns  his  face  to  the  right  in  the  fresco  ;  the 
second  young  man,  the  leader,  who  marches  in  front  of  the  other 
in  a  red  cap,  shows  in  the  fresco  the  whole  of  his  left  foot 
balanced  on  tiptoe,  while  Raphael’s  sheet  puts  him  in  a  different 
attitude  ;  Pinturicchio  also  makes  him  stretch  out  his  right  arm, 
and  hold  a  stick  in  his  hand — details  which  are  arranged  other¬ 
wise  in  the  drawing.  The  middle  figure  in  Raphael’s  ‘  model¬ 
drawing  ’  is  wanting  in  the  fresco.  Moreover,  the  group  in 
Pinturicchio  is  much  livelier  than  in  Raphael’s  study. 

“  On  the  strength  of  these  considerations  I  think  we  may 
be  allowed  to  presume  that  young  Raphael  drew  the  same  figure 
from  nature  in  different  attitudes  in  the  atelier  of  Pinturicchio, 
and  very  likely  together  with  his  elder  friend.  It  would  seem 
well*nigh  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  an  artist  who  had  grown 
grey  in  his  profession,  who  had  been  Court-painter  to  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  would  have  had  the  composition  for  his  work  in 
the  Libreria  of  Siena  Cathedral  done  for  him  by  a  youth  of  twenty. 

“  Vasari,  who  (as  Baron  Rumohr  has  remarked,  ii.  330)  never 
had  a  good  word  for  Pinturicchio,  seems  to  have  blindly  taken 
the  fable  forged  by  Sienese  municipal  vanity  for  sterling  coin, 
and  given  it  currency  in  his  work.” 

p-  6§ 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1504  Raphael  visited  his  native 
town,  Urbino.  Towards  the  middle  of  October  of  the  same  year 
he  came  for  the  first  time  to  Florence.  How  strongly  he  was 
attracted  by  the  grace  of  Leonardo,  may  be  seen  not  only  in 
several  drawings  of  this  his  first  Florentine  period,  but  quite  as 
much  in  his  likeness  of  Maddalena  Doni,  which  involuntarily 
reminds  one  of  Leonardo’s  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa  del  Giocondo. 

Along  with  the  portraits  of  the  Doni  couple  (in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti),  we  may  place  in  this  period  “  The  Madonna  di  Casa 
Tempi”  (in  the  Munich  Gallery),  the  so-called  “Madonna  del 
Granduca  ”  (in  the  Palazzo  Pitti),  and  the  Madonna  in  Lord 
Cowper’s  collection  at  Panshanger.  Raphael’s  first  residence  at 
Florence  may  have  lasted  till  about  the  summer  of  1505.  He 
then  returned  to  Perugia  again,  where  he  passed  nearly  a  whole 
year  before  he  went  back  to  Florence  In  this  period,  probably, 
are  to  be  placed  the  following  works  :  The  fresco  painting  in  the 
convent  of  S.  Severe,  Perugia ;  the  so-called  “  Madonna  in  the 
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Meadow  ”  at  the  Belvedere,  and,  perhaps,  the  Madonna  picture, 
No.  147a,  at  the  Berlin  Gallery. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1506,  Raphael  appears  to  have 
returned  to  Florence,  leaving  unfinished  his  wall-painting  in 
San  Severo  at  Perugia.  At  Florence  he  painted,  amongst  other 
things,  the  beautiful  so-called  Madonna  del  Cardellino,  which 
we  can  still  admire,  in  spite  of  the  deformities  that  have  overlaid 
it.  (There  is  a  hasty  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  it  at  Oxford.) 
There,  also,  he  began  at  a  later  time,  the  great  altar-piece  for 
the  Dei  family  (No.  165  in  the  Palazza  Pitti),  in  which  the 
influence  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  della  Porta  is  so  plainly  to  be 
traced.  Unfortunately,  Raphael  left  also  this  picture  uncom¬ 
pleted,  as  pressing  business  seems  to  have  called  him  back  to 
Perugia.  By  this  time  he  was  a  master  of  renown,  at  Florence 
as  well  as  Perugia ;  commissions  came  flowing  in  from  all  sides, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  assistants.  We  must 
not  be  astonished,  therefore,  if  many  a  work  that  issued  from 
his  studio  during  this  period  of  his  activity  (from  the  end  of  1506 
to  the  middle  of  1508),  does  not  exhibit  its  Raphaelite  paternity 
so  purely  as  his  earlier  works. 

P.  9| 

This  picture,  in  which  Raphael  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
assisted  by  his  pupils,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
who  keeps  it  deposited  at  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

P.  lOf 

See  note  to  p.  6§. 

P.  11* 

“  The  Munich  ‘  Madonna  di  Casa  Canigiani  ’  is  so  disfigured 
by  bad  restoration,  that  on  first  seeing  it  we  know  not  what  to 
think  ;  it  is  only  after  closely  examining  the  details  of  form  that 
we  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  picture  was  not  only  com¬ 
posed  by  Raphael,  but  partly  painted  by  him ;  and  that  it 
belongs  to  that  class  of  his  works  which  he  executed  with  the 
help  of  others,  such  as  the  ‘  Entombment  ’  at  the  Borghesc 
Gallery,  the  so-called  ‘  Madonna  di  Casa  Colonna  ’  at  the  Berlin 
Gallery,  the  ‘Madonna  Nicolini’  at  Lord  Cowper’s,  &c.  Not 
only  have  the  transparence  and  clearness  of  the  colours  disap¬ 
peared  through  infamous  repainting,  but  portions  of  the  figures 
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have  been  so  defaced  and  distorted  that  one  can  no  longer  detect 
in  it  even  the  hand,  still  less  the  mind,  of  Raphael.”  (See 
Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  p.  83.)  Before 
the  unfortunate  cleaning  and  repainting  of  the  picture,  the  name 
of  the  master,  and  the  date,  1505,  are  said  to  have  been  legible 
on  the  seam  of  the  Virgin’s  dress. 

’  P.  12* 

The  picture  was  not  purchased  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  but  the 
monks  of  San  Francesco  made  him  a  present  of  it,  after  having 
furtively  transferred  it  from  Perugia  to  Rome,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  citizens  of  Perugia,  who  in  vain  made  remon¬ 
strances. 


P.  15* 

The  man  standing  near  Raphael  is  a  portrait,  not  of  Perugino, 
but  of  Giovan  Antonio  Bazzi,  called  il  Sodoma. 

P.  30f 

It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  this  picture. 

P  35  + 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  portrait  in  the  Munich  Gallery 
said  to  represent  Bindo  Altoviti  is  really  by  the  hand  of  Raphael. 
In  its  present  state  of  alteration  by  heavy  repaints  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  pronounce  an  opinion  about  its  genuineness.  (See  G. 
Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  84,  85.) 

P.  S7X 

See  also  “  Life  of  Bramante,”  note  on  p.  166  of  this  volume. 

P.  38* 

Raphael  went  beyond  everyone  else  in  his  admiration  for 
Diirer.  We  can  believe  Lodovico  Dolce  (“  Dialogue  on  Paint- 
ing,”  p.  42),  when  he  says  that  drawings,  engravings,  and  wood- 
cuts  of  Durer’s  hung  in  Raphael’s  studio,  and  were  loudly  praised 
by  him.  He  must  have  got  to  know  them  through  his  own 
engraver,  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  whom  he  had  employed  since 
the  year  1510.  Raimondi  had  already,  as  early  as  1506,  formed 
his  style  by  reproducing  on  copper  almost  the  whole  of  Durer’s 
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“  Life  of  the  Virgin,”  and  he  now,  under  Raphael’s  own  eyes, 
did  the  same  with  the  “  Little  Passion.”  Nor  did  Raphael  him¬ 
self  escape  the  influence  of  Diirer’s  genius.  In  his  “Bearing  of 
the  Cross”  of  1516 — the  famous  “  Spasimo  di  Sicilia”  of  the 
Madrid  Museum — he  borrowed  the  whole  of  his  composition, 
almost  figure  for  figure,  from  the  corresponding  woodcut  in  the 
“  Great  Passion.”  It  was  nothing  but  the  unqualified  admira¬ 
tion  which  Raphael  conceived  for  Diirer,  consequent  on  his 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  numerous  specimens  of  the  latter’s 
art,  rendered  accessible  by  means  of  commerce,  that  gave  him 
the  desire  to  become  known  in  his  turn  to  the  Nuremberg 
master,  and  to  enter  into  personal  relations  with  him.  That 
Diirer  should  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  interchange  of 
presents  is  wholly  improbable.  It  was  far  more  natural  that 
Raphael,  being  the  younger,  should  have  taken  the  first  step,  and 
surprised  Diirer  with  some  specimens  of  his  drawing.  Diirer 
would  then  have  felt  himself  highly  honoured,  and  bound  to  make 
a  more  handsome  present  in  return.  (See  M.  Thausing,  “  Albert 
Diirer,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  89-91.) 


P.  38+ 

The  portrait  of  Raphael’s  mistress,  here  referred  to  as  being 
at  Florence  in  private  possession,  is  most  probably  the  so-called 
u  Donna  Velata”  of  the  Pitti  Gallery.  The  features  of  this 
portrait  remind  one  of  the  head  of  the  Madonna  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  picture  of  “  La  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  ”  at  Dresden. 

P.  47+ 

The  portrait,  called  La  Fornarina,  in  the  Tribuna  of  the 
Uffizi,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Raphael,  is  by  the  hand  of 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  The  so-called  Fomarina  in  the  Palazzo 
Borghese  at  Rome  is  probably  by  Giulio  Romano. 

P.  49** 

The  cartoons  are  now  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

P.  50+ 

The  representation  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Louvre,  which 
is  in  a  greatly  damaged  state,  has  perhaps  a  better  claim  to  be 
considered  the  original. 
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P.  60ff 

The  most  trustworthy  account  of  his  end  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  Venetian  Marc  Antonio  Michel  di  Ser 
Vittor  to  Antonio  di  Marsilio  at  Venice,  and  dated  from  Rome 
April  11th,  1520,  five  days  after  the  great  master  expired.  It 
seems  that  while  superintending  the  frescoes  in  the  Farnesina,  a 
summons  from  the  Pope  brought  him  with  hurried  steps  to  the 
Vatican.  On  arriving  there,  overheated,  he  was  detained  in  a 
large  hall  until  perspiration  was  checked.  Seized  with  fever,  he 
was  bled,  in  a  belief  that  the  attack  was  pleurisy,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  he  died  about  ten  o'clock  on  Good  Friday 
(April  6th,  1520).  (See  G.  Frizzoni,  Notizia  d’  Opere  di  disegno, 
Bologna,  1884,  pp.  xxiii.-xxv.) 

P.  64* 

Raphael’s  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  are 
described  and  partly  illustrated  in  J.  P.  Richter’s  “  Italian  Art 
at  the  National  Gallery,”  pp.  53-56.  The  results  of  late  re¬ 
searches  about  Raphael’s  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  biographies 
of  the  artist  written  by  E.  Muntz  (French  and  English  edition), 
H.  Grimm,  A.  Springer,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  and  others. 
As  to  Raphael’s  drawings  at  Oxford  see  J.  C.  Robinson,  “  A 
Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings  by  Michel  Angelo  and  Raf- 
faello  in  the  University  Galleries,”  Oxford,  1870. 


GUGLIELMO  DA  MARCILLA. 

[Born  1467 — died  1529.] 

P.  67* 

In  1509  he  was  already  at  Rome,  as  is  shown  by  the  Pope’s 
Breve,  dated  October  19th  of  that  year,  authorizing  the  French 
friar  to  leave  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic  to  become  either  a 
Benedictine  or  an  Augustine  friar. 

P.  68* 

In  1517  he  was  staying  at  Cortona,  as  appears  from  documents. 

P.  76§ 

One  of  the  glass  windows  of  the  Capponi  Palace,  representing 
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the  Entombment  of  Christ,  is  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  of 
Florence. 

P.  77* 

Maestro  Luca,  mentioned  in  the  following  line,  is  Luca 
Signorelli. 

P.  78 

Pastorino  Pastorini  of  Siena,  who  executed  pictures  as  well 
as  glass  windows,  and  also  medals,  was  born  about  the  year 
1508,  and  died  in  1592.  As  to  his  numerous  medals  see  A. 
Armand,  “  Les  Medailleurs  Italiens  des  quinzieme  et  seizieme 
siecles,”  Paris,  1879. 

Battista  di  Lorrenzo  Borro  died  at  Florence  in  1553. 


*  IL  CRONACA. 

[Born  1457 — died  1508.] 

P.  80* 

Simone  di  Maso  d1  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  as  the  artist  is  called  in 
documents,  had  no  family  relation  with  the  sculptor  of  that 
name.  In  1493  Antonio  Pollajuolo  executed  at  Rome  the 
bronze  monuments  here  referred  to. 

P.  87 

In  July,  1495,  Cronaca  was  appointed  chief  architect  for  the 
construction  of  the  great  hall  at  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria.  In 
the  following  year  his  salary  was  raised,  but  in  1497  the  post 
was  given  to  Antonio  di  Francesco  da  Sangallo,  and  in  1498  to- 
Baccio  d’Agnolo. 

P.  94 

Matteo,  the  brother  of  II  Cronaca,  was  born  in  1452.  He 
is  not  mentioned  in  Florentine  documents  after  the  year  1469. 
According  to  Albertini  (“  De  mirabilibus  novae  et  veteris 
urbis  Romae,”  1510)  he  executed  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vaticano  a  bas-relief  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter.  This  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Grotte  Vaticane. 
An  engraving  of  it  is  in  Dionisi,  “De  Cryptis  Vaticanis.” 
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DOMENICO  PULIGO. 

[Born  1492— died  1527.] 

P.  93 

The  full  name  of  this  artist  is  Domenico  di  Bartolomeo  degli 
Ubaldini. 


P.  94 

The  two  disciples  of  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo,  here  named, 
were  Bartolomeo  (or  Bagio)  di  Zanobi  Getti  (not  Gotti,  as 
Vasari  has  it),  who  died  in  1436,  and  Antonio,  called  Toto,  who 
in  1419  worked  in  company  with  Torrigiani  at  Florence. 
Antonio  d’Arcagnelo,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  Saint 
Luke’s  Guild  under  date  of  the  year  1520,  was  also  his  pupil. 

P.  96 

The  two  Madonna  pictures  for  Messer  Agnolo  della  Stufa  and 
for  Messer  Agnolo  Nicolini  are  lost,  but  the  one  painted  for 
Messer  Filippo  Spini  is  most  probably  the  picture  No.  145  in 
the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence. 

P.  98+ 

This  picture  had  been  painted  in  1525.  The  frescoes  of  the 
two  angels,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Puligo  in  the  same 
church,  are,  according  to  Gaetano  Milanesi,  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo. 

P.  99 

Vasari  omits  to  mention  that  in  1525  Puligo  went  to  Genoa 
to  paint  two  altar-pieces.  These,  however,  are  now  lost. 


ANDREA  DA  FIESOLE. 

[Born  1465 — died  1526.] 

P.  99* 

Francesco  di  Simone  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Verrocchio  as 
having  been  a  pupil  of  this  artist. 
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P.  100* 

By  Michele  Maini,  mentioned  in  the  following  passage,  we 
have  possibly  to  understand  Michele  di  Luca  Marini,  a  sculptor 
of  Fiesole,  who  was  born  in  1465. 

P.  100§ 

Antonio  di  Giorgio  Marchissi  was  born  in  1451.  In  1474  he 
was  at  Pesaro,  in  1487  he  constructed  a  monastery  near  Florence. 
In  1494  he  is  mentioned  as  being  at  Naples  in  the  service  of  the 
King,  with  a  salary  of  200  ducats,  and  in  1498  as  inspecting  the 
fortresses  of  Calabria.  In  1517  Pope  Leo  X.  called  him  to 
Civita-Vecchia,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  employed  by 
the  Government  of  Florence  to  inspect  several  fortresses  in 
Tuscany.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1522. 

P.  103 

Giovanni  Mangone,  a  native  from  Caravaggio,  was  at  Rome 
from  1527  (if  not  from  an  earlier  date),  until  his  death  in  1543. 
Among  other  works  executed  by  him  is  the  Palace  of  the 
Cardinal  Armellini.  In  the  Uffizi  collection  is  an  architectural 
drawing  signed  with  his  name. 

P.  103f 

Maso  Boscoli,  the  son  of  Piero  di  Maso  d’ Antonio  da  Settig- 
nano,  was  born  in  1503,  and  died  in  1574.  Silvio  Cosini  was 
born  at  Pisa  in  1495.  His  brother  Vincenzo  was  also  a  sculptor. 
Jacopo  Sansovino  says  in  his  testament  that  the  two  brothers 
Cosini  have  been  engaged  by  him  to  execute  his  tomb  at  Venice. 
Silvio  died  at  Milan  about  the  year  1540. 

Pp.  105-106 

Silvio  Cosini  went  to  Genoa  in  1532,  as  appears  from  the 
monograph  by  Santo  Varni :  “  Delle  opere  eseguite  in  Genova  da 
Silvio  Cosini,”  Genoa,  1868. 


VINCENZO  DA  SAN  GIMIGNANO. 

[Born  1492 — died  after  1529.] 

P.  107+ 

Before  going  to  Rome  Vincenzo  executed  some  frescoes  and 
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altar-pictures  at  Montalcino.  Some  of  them  are  dated  1510 
and  1511. 


TIMOTEO  VITI. 

[Born  1469 — died  1523.] 

P.  Ill* 

The  only  thing  that  is  credible  in  this  narrative  of  Vasari  is  the 
“very  pleasing  manner”  of  young  Timoteo  Viti,  which  was 
“  very  similar  to  that  of  his  compatriot  the  new  Apelles,”  viz., 
the  style  adopted  some  years  later  by  his  younger  countryman, 
Raphael.  Is  there  not  convincing  proof,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Raphael’s  artistic  development  was  only  very  superficially  known 
to  Vasari;  and,  secondly,  that  he  too  often,  as  in  this  case, 
blinded  by  some  prepossession,  forsook  the  path  of  historical 
truth,  to  lose  himself  in  the  mazes  of  conjecture  ?  He  evidently 
assumed  that  Raphael  must  have  been  the  master  of  Timoteo 
Viti,  whereas  chronology  alone  might  have  taught  him  better, 
had  he  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  it. 

Nearly  all  the  art-historians  have  very  naturally  followed 
Vasari,  and  down  to  the  present  day  they  regard  and  represent 
Timoteo  as  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Raphael.  There  were, 
indeed,  in  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  two  works 
of  Raphael’s  at  Bologna,  namely,  the  “  St.  Cecilia,”  painted  in 
1516  for  the  altar  of  S.  Cecilia  Daglioli  at  the  church  of  St. 
Giovanni  in  Monte,  and  the  picture  of  “  God  the  Father  and  the 
Four  Evangelists,”  executed  for  Vincenzo  Hercolani,  some  say  in 
1517,  others  in  1510.  But  Timoteo  Viti,  after  serving  his 
apprenticeship,  left  Bologna  in  1495.  How  could  he  at  that 
time  have  seen  pictures  by  Raphael,  a  lad  of  twelve  ?  We 
know  from  several  documents  that  a  warm  friendship  subsisted 
between  Raphael  and  Timoteo  Viti.  From  this  tender  relation 
between  the  two  artists  of  Urbino  Vasari  draws  forthwith  the 
inference  (see  vol.  iii.,  p.  107)  that  Timoteo  must  have  been  the 
pupil  of  Raphael. 


P  lilt 

The  tempera-picture  (now  in  the  Brera  Gallery)  of  “Mary 
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Enthroned,  and  Saints  Crescentinus  and  Vitalis,”  is,  so  Yasari 
informs  us,  the  first  work  that  Timoteo  painted  after  his  return 
from  Bologna ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  not  only  a  very  fresh  and 
youthful  look,  but  vividly  reminds  us,  if  not  of  Perugino,  as 
Passavant  imagined,  yet  of  Lorenzo  Costa  and  of  Francia.  This 
picture  may  therefore  be  a  product  of  the  years  1496  to  1500,  the 
very  time  when  Timoteo  grew  intimate  with  the  Spaccioli  family, 
for  whom  the  painting  was  executed,  and  out  of  whose  midst  he 
shortly  after,  in  1501,  chose  a  wife,  Girolama  di  Guido  Spaccioli. 
The  picture,  as  Passavant  tells  us,  was  for  a  long  time  considered 
a  work  of  Raphael,  until  documents  were  found  which  re¬ 
assigned  it  to  Timoteo. 


p •  mil 

The  Sant  Apollonia  is  now  in  the  Municipal  Gallery  of  Urbino. 

Pp.  112-113 

Pungileoni  informs  us  in  his  “  Elogio  storico  di  Timoteo,”  &c., 
that  Timoteo  Yiti  had  married  already  in  1501,  that  he  never 
left  his  native  town  between  the  years  1501-1510  ;  further,  that 
in  1513  he  was  chief  magistrate  of  Urbino,  and  that  in  1518  his 
art  was  in  request  at  the  ducal  court  of  Urbino.  Timoteo  Yiti, 
moreover,  belonged  to  a  well-to-do  family  at  Urbino,  was  much 
esteemed  there,  and  in  1518,  when  Raphael  was  doing  his  wall- 
paintings  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  he  was  close 
upon  fifty,  certainly  not  the  age  for  a  prosperous  and  highly- 
respected  man  to  leave  his  home  and  family,  and  go  to  work  as 
a  journeyman,  or  even  as  assistant  to  a  much  younger  master,  at 
a  wall-painting  far  from  his  own  fireside. 

P.  1 1 3  § 

This  picture  was  painted  in  1504. 

P.  114* 

The  Magdalen  was  painted  in  1508  for  the  Bolognese  Lodovico 
Amaduzzi. 


P.  1 15f 

The  true  estimate  of  Yiti’s  great  artistic  merits,  and  a  full 
account  of  his  works  has  been  given  by  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian 
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Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  291-310,  317-319.  The 
following  quotation  from  this  work  appears  to  settle  the  much 
disputed  question  of  Yiti’s  relation  in  art  to  Raphael :  “  In 
April  of  the  year  1495,  when  Timoteo  Yiti  came  back  a  finished 
painter  to  his  native  town,  Urbino,  he  there  found  Raphael,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  left  without  a  master  and  guide  in  his  art, 
through  the  death  of  his  father,  Giovanni,  the  year  before. 
Will  anyone  call  it  unlikely  then,  that  young  Raphael  should 
have  joined  his  countryman  and  senior  by  fifteen  years  and  con¬ 
tinued  under  him  those  studies  in  painting  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  his  father’s  death  ?  Timoteo  was  a  lovable, 
frank,  and  pure  artist-nature,  and  had  gained,  as  we  see  by 
Francia’s  diary,  the  entire  affection  of  his  master  at  Bologna. 
And  such  being  the  case,  is  it  not  also  probable  that  the  mutual 
esteem  and  friendship  which  afterwards  existed  between  young 
Raphael  and  Francia,  was  brought  about  through  this  very 
Timoteo  ? 

“  Timoteo  Yiti,  in  the  next  few  years  after  his  return  to 
Urbino,  paints  a  ‘  Raphaelesque  ’  picture  at  a  time  when 
Raphael  was  hardly  fifteen ;  and,  secondly,  we  know  that 
Raphael,  after  once  leaving  Urbino  in  1500,  revisited  his  native 
town  only  two  or  three  times  (in  1504,  1506,  and  1507),  and 
never  stayed  there  long.  In  October  of  the  year  1504  he  went 
from  Urbino  to  Florence.  Further,  we  know  that  in  1501 
Timoteo  Yiti  married  Girolama  Spaccioli,  and  from  that  moment 
never  left  his  house  and  family  again  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  studied 
under  Raphael,  either  at  Perugia  or  at  Florence.  On  all  these 
grounds  is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  that  touch  of 
Raphael,  which  all  connoisseurs  detect  in  Yiti’s  works,  especially 
in  his  early  pictures,  was  a  part  of  Timoteo’s  own  individuality? 
Was  he  not  also  an  Urbinate  ?  As  Lorenzo  Lotto  was  Cor- 
reggesque  sooner  than  Correggio  himself,  so  Timoteo  Yiti 
breathed  Raphaelite  grace  and  a  Raphaelite  delicacy  into  his 
works  several  years  before  Raphael.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
general  conception  of  Timoteo’s  early  works  that  recalls 
Raphael,  it  is  also  the  shape  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  oval 
of  the  face,  the  manner  of  laying  on  the  folds  that  remind  us  of 
his  younger  countryman.  I  cheerfully  admit  that  to  those  who 
judge  of  Timoteo  Yiti  by  the  ‘  Enthroned  Madonna’  (No.  120) 
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in  the  Berlin  Gallery  or  the  portrait-painting  Luke  in  the 
Academy  of  Home,  any  exposition  of  this  contested  point,  how¬ 
ever  honest,  will  be  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.” 

P.  116§ 

Genuine  drawings  by  the  master  are  rare.  Some  of  them 
are  in  the  Oxford  Galleries  and  in  the  British  Museum. 


ANDREA  DEL  MONTE  SANSOVINO. 

[Born  1460 — died  1529.] 

P.  118+ 

The  capitals  in  the  ante-room  were  executed  by  him  in  1490, 
when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  The  architecture  of  the  ante¬ 
room  was  the  work  of  II  Cronaca,  who  finished  the  model  of  it 
in  1489. 


P.  121 

The  works  executed  by  Sansovino  in  the  convent  of  San 
Marco,  near  Coimbra,  are  still  in  existence,  although  not  well 
preserved. 

P.  122* 

These  two  statues  were  executed  at  Florence,  not  at  Genoa, 
the  artist  having  sought  and  received  permission  to  do  the  work 
in  his  studio. 


P.  122+ 

Andrea  appears  to  have  worked  at  the  figures  of  Christ  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist  from  1502  until  1505. 

P.  122  + 

The  two  monuments  in  S.  Mario  del  Popolo  must  have  been 
executed  before  the  year  1509,  since  they  are  mentioned  in 
Albertini’s  book,  “  De  Mirabilibus  Urbis  Romae,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  year.  Ascanio  Maria  Sforza  died  in  1501, 
Girolamo  Bazzo  della  Rovere  in  1507. 
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BENEDETTO  DA  ROVEZZANO. 

[Born  1474 — died  1552.] 

P.  131* 

Benedetto  was  born  at  Pistoja.  He  is  generally  called  Da 
Rovezzano,”  because  after  returning  to  Tuscany  in  1505  be 
settled  at  Rovezzano  and  there  invested  in  land  the  money  he 
had  gained  by  his  art.  In  1499  and  in  1502  he  was  staying  at 
Genoa.  Soon  afterwards  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  France. 

P.  133t 

From  a  contemporary  manuscript  by  Biagio  de’  Milanesi  we 
learn  that  this  sepulchral  monument  was  begun  in  1506,  and 
nearly  completed  in  1513. 


P.  134* 

The  fragments  of  the  monuments  are  in  the  Museo  Nazionale 
at  Florence. 


P.  135 

Soon  after  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  had  reached  England,  in 
1524,  Cardinal  Wolsey  engaged  him  to  construct  a  monument 
for  him  at  Windsor.  After  the  fall  of  the  Cardinal,  Henry  VIII. 
ordered  him  to  continue  the  work,  which  was  to  be  his  own 
monument.  However,  it  was  destroyed  in  1646  by  order  of 
Parliament.  The  marble  sarcophagus,  which  is  the  only  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  work,  serves  now  for  Nelson’s  tomb  at 
St.  Paul’s,  London. 


P.  136* 

In  July,  1552,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Vallombrosa,. 
paying  100  ducats  for  his  board  until  his  death. 


BACCIO  DA  MONTELUPO. 
[Born  1469 — died  about  1535.] 
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RAFFAELLO  DA  MONTELUPO. 

[Born  about  1505 — died  1566.] 

P.  139* 

A  few  of  the  sculptures  which  originally  decorated  the  tomb 
•of  Gaston  de  Foix  are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The 
nick-name  of  Agostino  Busti  was  not  “II  Bambaja,”  but  “  Lo 
Zarabaja.”  By  him  also  is  the  monument  of  Lancino  Curzio  in 
the  Museo  Archeologico  in  the  Brera  at  Milan. 


P.  140+ 

It  appears  from  Michelangelo’s  manuscript  notes  that  in 
February,  1542,  he  committed  to  Raffaello  da  Montelupo  the 
execution  of  three  statues,  larger  than  life-size,  and  already 
begun  by  him,  for  the  said  monument,  to  be  completed  within 
eighteen  months  for  payment  of  400  scudi.  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  commissioned 
Raffaello  to  execute  five  statues  for  the  same  monument.  See 
■“  Lettere  e  Ricordi  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,”  pp.  709  and  717. 

P.  143f 

Raffaello  da  Montelupo  is  the  author  of  an  autobiography  of 
which  a  fragment  has  come  down  to  us.  It  has  been  published 
by  Gaye  in  the  “  Carteggio  Inedito  ”  (vol.  iii.  pp.  581  foil.),  and  by 
Gaetano  Milanesi  in  Sansoni’s  edition  of  Vasari,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  551-562. 


LORENZO  DI  CREDI. 

[Born  1459 — died  1537.] 

P.  144* 

In  the  accounts  of  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  the 
artist’s  name  is  given  as  follows,  under  date  of  the  year  1486, 
“Lorenzo  d’Andrea  d’Oderigo  Barducci,  painter  in  the  studio 
of  Andrea  del  Verrocchio.” 
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P.  146 

The  portrait  of  Verrocchio,  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  is  now  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Uffizi  (No.  1163),  at  Florence. 

P.  147 § 

Two  Madonna  pictures  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  are  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London  (Nos.  593  and  648).  A  heliograph 
reproduction  of  the  last-named  will  be  found  in  J.  P.  Richter, 
“  Italian  Art  at  the  National  Gallery.” 

P.  147 1| 

Lorenzo  took  up  his  abode  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova  in  1531,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two,  six  years  before  his  death. 


LORENZETTO. 

[Bom  1490 — died  1541.] 


BOCCACCINO. 

[Born  1460 — died  about  1418.] 

P.  155* 

The  Procession  to  Calvary,  No.  806,  at  the  National  Gallery,, 
is  an  early  work  of  Boccaccino,  who  probably  studied  for  some¬ 
time  at  Venice  under  Giovanni  Bellini.  The  bright  colouring, 
the  careful  execution,  and  the  poetic  landscape  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  give  to  this  rich  painting  a  special  attraction. 

P.  156 

By  Girolamo,  the  miniature-painter,  Vasari  seems  to  mean 
the  well-known  illuminator  Girolamo  of  Cremona,  who  during 
the  years  1467  and  1475  executed  sixty-one  illuminations 
in  the  choral  books,  which  are  still  preserved  at  the  Libreria  of 
Siena  Cathedral.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Liberale 
da  Verona. 
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P.  156f 

Of  Luino  Vasari  speaks  again  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Garofalo. 


BALDASSARE  PERUZZI. 

[Born  1481 — died  1536.] 

P.  158* 

The  registration  of  Baldassare’s  birth  having  been  discovered 
in  Sienese  documents,  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that  he 
was  a  native  of  that  town.  The  name  of  his  father  was  not 
Antonio,  but  Giovanni  di  Salvestro  di  Salvadore  Peruzzi,  a 
weaver  from  Volterra,  who  had  no  relation  with  the  noble  Flo¬ 
rentine  family  of  the  same  name. 

P.  159* 

The  fresco-paintings  in  Sant  Onofrio  are  not  by  Pinturicchio, 
but,  as  Cavalcaselle  and  Frizzoni  have  shown,  early  works  of 
Peruzzi’s,  to  whom. they  are  rightly  ascribed  by  Vasari,  and 
who  appears  in  these  paintings  as  a  follower  of  Pinturicchio. 
(See  G.  Frizzoni,  “  Delle  Pitture  di  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  “  II  Buonarroti,”  1869.) 

P.  162f 

Four  extensive  frescoes  representing  scenes  of  the  history  of 
Rome  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  large  room  of  the  Palazzo  del 
Gampidoglio.  They  are,  however,  ascribed  to  Buonfigli. 

P.  164f 

This  admirable  cartoon  now  belongs  to  the  National  Gallery, 
London  (at  present  not  exhibited). 

P.  171 

As  to  Milighino  see  L.  N.  Citadella,  “  Documenti  ed  Illustra- 
zioni  risguardanti  la  storia  artistica  ferrarese,”  Ferrara,  1868, 
p.  270  foil.  Instead  of  Antonio  del  Rozzo  we  have  to  read  del 
Tozzo,  this  being  the  nick-name  of  the  Sienese  painter  and  archi¬ 
tect  Antommaria  di  Paolo  Lari,  who  died  about  the  year  1550. 
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P.  172 

Peruzzi’s  architectural  drawing,  here  described  as  being  in 
his  possession,  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  Another  drawing  of  his  in 
the  same  collection  is  the  representation  of  the  “  Triumph  of 
Vespasianus  and  Titus  ”  (No.  437).  A  sketch-book  of  his  is 
preserved  in  the  Municipal  Library  of  Siena.  It  contains 
amongst  others  the  sketch  for  his  beautiful  fresco,  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Vasari,  representing  the  “Sibyl  with  the  Emperor 
Augustus  ”  in  the  church  of  La  Madonna  di  Fontegiusta,  at  Siena. 


GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO. 

[Born  about  1488 — died  about  1528.] 

P.  175f 

The  paintings  at  La  Magliana  have  been  removed,  some  to  the 
jj  Louvre  at  Paris,  others  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Campidoglio  at 
|  Rome.  They  are  not  by  Giovan  Francesco,  but  by  Lo  Spagna. 

P.  177{ 

There  were  two  artists  of  Pistoja  of  the  name  of  Lionardo, 
I  the  one  having  the  family  name  of  Malatesta,  the  other  of 
Grazia.  The  latter  one  seems  to  have  been  the  pupil  of 
l  II  Fattore. 


PELLEGRINO  DA  MODENA. 

[His  first  works  dated  1483 — died  1523.] 

P.  178f 

Among  Pellegrino’s  works  executed  at  Rome  were  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  three  cars,  one  representing  Cheerfulness  with  cupids 
;;  carrying  a  lady,  the  other  representing  Magnanimity  with  letters 
<  burning,  the  third  Force  with  a  tower  amid  flames.  These  had 
been  ordered  by  Pope  Leo  X.  for  festivities  given  in  the  year  1515. 
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P.  180* 

The  latest  and  most  comprehensive  researches  as  to  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari  are  given  in  G.  Colombo,  “  Yita  ed  Opere  di  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari,”  Turin,  1881.  (See  also  G.  Morelli,  “Italian  Masters 
in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  438-443.)  An  old  tradition  credits 
Ferrari  with  a  precocity  of  talent ;  having  regard  to  this,  and 
still  more  to  certain  habits  that  clung  to  him  all  his  life,  and 
which  remind  us  of  Macrino  d’Alba  and  the  Oldoni  of  Vercelli, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  had  already  acquired  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  art  at  Vercelli,  before  coming  to  Milan,  not 
indeed,  as  Bordiga  and  others  of  his  followers  would  have  us 
believe,  from  the  weak-minded  Girolamo  Giovenone,  who  was 
from  six  to  eight  years  his  junior,  but  more  likely  from  Macrino 
d’Alba.  At  Milan,  however,  Gaudenzio  must  have  visited,  not 
only  the  studios  of  Scotto  and  Luini,  of  whom  Lomazzo  says 
that  they  had  been  his  masters,  but  also  that  of  Bramantino. 
This  master’s  influence  on  him  is  apparent  in  his  four  little  panel 
pictures  (Nos.  52,  53,  57,  and  58)  at  the  Turin  Gallery,  and  in 
the  habit  (which  he  retained  almost  all  his  life)  of  throwing  the 
light  on  his  figures  from  below,  after  the  manner  of  Bramantino. 

Gaudenzio,  it  is  true,  has  not  the  grace  of  Luini,  neither  are 
his  works  so  perfect  in  execution  as  those  of  his  rival ;  but  take 
bim  for  all  in  all,  as  regards  inventive  genius,  dramatic  life,  and 
picturesqueness,  he  stands  far  above  Luini.  In  his  hot  haste 
Ferrari  often  loses  his  balance,  and  becomes  quaint  and  affected: 
many  of  his  larger  compositions,  too,  are  overcrowded  with 
figures  ;  but  in  his  best  works  he  is  inferior  to  very  few  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  occasionally,  as  in  some  of  those  groups  of 
men  and  women  in  the  great  “Crucifixion”  at  Varallo  (not 
Veralla,  as  Vasari  has  it),  he  might  challenge  a  comparison  with 
Raphael  himself. 

The  drawings  of  this  great  but  not  sufficiently  known  and 
appreciated  master  are  mostly  executed  on  the  method  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Lombard  schools  by  Vincenzo  Foppa,  that  is,  in 
black  chalk  and  gypsum  on  blue-grounded  paper ;  later  in  life 
he  sometimes  used  Indian-ink.  His  finest  drawings  are  to  be  | 
found  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Turin ;  the  Ambrosiana  also  i 
possesses  several. 


ANDREA  DEL  SARTO. 
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ANDREA  DEL  SARTO. 

[Born  1486 — died  1531.] 

P.  180} 

The  artist’s  family  name  was  not  Vannucchio,  as  has  been 
stated  ever  since  the  time  of  Cinelli,  who  in  his  “  Bellezze  di 
Firenze,”  published  in  1677,  mistook  him  for  one  “  Andrea  di 
Michelagnolo  Vannucchio  Sarto,”  whereas  in  contemporary 
documents,  and  in  his  own  signatures  his  name  is  constantly 
given  as  being  Andrea  di  Agnolo,  or  simply  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
The  artist’s  well-known  monogram,  combined  of  two  A’s,  one 
inverted,  is  to  be  explained,  not  as  meaning  Andrea  Vannucchi, 
but  Andrea  Angeli. 

P.  182* 

There  were  at  Florence  two  painters  of  the  name  of  Barile — 
Andrea,  born  in  1468,  and  Giovanni,  born  in  1486.  It  is  more 
likely  that  Andrea,  the  elder  of  the  two  brother  artists,  should 
have  been  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  master  than  Giovanni,  here  named 
f  by  the  biographer. 


P.  183* 

The  picture  of  “  Bathsheba  ”  at  the  Dresden  Gallery  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  work  of  Francia  Bigio  alone,  not  of  Andrea  del 
!  Sarto. 


P.  183f 

These  curtains  had  been  painted  by  Andrea  Feltrini  in  1510. 

P.  191* 

Andrea  undertook  to  paint  these  two  frescoes  in  1511,  and 
!  finished  the  one  representing  the  “Birth  of  the  Virgin”  in  1514. 
His  earlier  frescoes  in  the  same  place  had  been  executed  during 
the  years  1509  and  1510. 


191  + 


This  work,  which  Vasari  describes  as  having  been  the  last  of 
the  series,  had  already  been  completed  in  1511. 
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P.  192 U 

Three  pictures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  representing  scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Joseph  are  at  Panshanger,  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Cowper.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  (“  History  of  Paint¬ 
ing,”  vol.  iii.,  p.  585)  believe  them  to  be  by  Pontormo. 

P.  194* 

Carlo  Recanati,  the  first  husband  of  Lucrezia,  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1516. 


P.  195f 

The  picture  in  the  Tribuna  is  dated  mdxvii. 

P.  197f 

See  M.  Thausing,  “  Albrecht  Diirer,”  vol.  ii. ,  p.  87  (English 
edition)  :  “  Andrea  has  in  fact  in  his  grisaille  frescoes  on  the 
walls  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Scalzi  at  Florence,  representing  the 
“  Life  of  St.  John,”  copied  whole  figures  from  Durer’s  series. 
For  instance,  in  the  “  Preaching  of  St.  John,”  the  Pharisee 
wrapped  in  the  long  cloak,  on  the  right,  is  taken  from  the  “  Ecce 
Homo  ”  of  the  Passion  on  copper ;  and  the  woman  seated  with 
an  infant,  from  the  woodcut  of  the  “Lying-in  Chamber”  in  the 
“Life  of  the  Virgin.” 


Pp.  198-199 

The  picture  of  the  “  Dead  Christ  surrounded  by  Angels”  is 
now  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna.  A  beautiful  old  copy 
of  the  original  is  at  Dudley  House. 

P.  200* 

Altogether  five  thousand  and  ninety  gold  florins  were  spent 
by  the  municipality  of  Florence  for  the  decorative  works  on  the 
occasion  of  Pope  Leo’s  visit  to  Florence  here  described. 

P  207f 

The  fresco-paintings  in  the  Scalzi  were  begun  by  Andrea  in 
1511.  In  1518,  when  Andrea  went  to  France,  the  work  was 
interrupted,  and  he  only  resumed  it  in  1522,  and  worked  at  it 
until  the  year  1526,  when  it  was  completed. 
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P.  209f 

The  large  picture  of  the  Assumption,  now  in  the  Pitti  Gallery 
at  Florence,  was  ordered  in  1526  for  a  church  near  Cortona,  by 
Madonna  Margherita,  the  widow  of  Rosato  Passerini,  and  mother 
of  the  Cardinal  Silvio. 

P.  221* 

The  “  Madonna  del  Sacco”  is  signed  on  a  pillar  :  “Ann.  dom. 

M.D.XXV.” 

P.  223j 

In  June,  1519,  the  Abbot  of  San  Salvi  commissioned  Andrea 
to  paint  the  “Last  Supper  ”  in  that  monastery  for  a  payment  of 
thirty- eight  gold  florins. 

P.  225 J 

These  cartoons  had  been  ordered  in  1525. 

P.  227* 

There  is  a  picture,  exactly  like  the  one  at  Dresden,  and  also 
ascribed  to  Andrea,  at  the  Madrid  Museum  (No.  387),  measur- 
only  ninety-eight  centimetres  high  by  sixty-nine  broad.  In  the 
background  of  that  picture  are  seen  two  servants  of  Abraham, 
which  answers  to  the  description  of  Vasari  (vol.  viii.,  289),  “  vi 
erano,  oltrecio,  certi  servi  ignudi  che  guardavano  un  asino  che 
pasceva,”  i.e.,  “  there  were,  in  addition,  some  naked  servants 
guarding’Sa  grazing  ass.”  At  that  rate,  we  have  two  pictures  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  representing  the  same  subject — one  at  Dresden, 
seven  feet  high  by  five  broad,  and  another  at  Madrid,  much 
smaller.  Senor  P.  de  Madrazzo,  the  author  of  the  Madrid 
catalogue,  states  that  the  Madrid  picture  is  a  “  repeticion  ”  of 
the  one  that  was  left  in  Andrea  s  studio  at  his  death,  and  after¬ 
wards  bought  by  Filippo  Strozzi  and  presented  to  the  Marquess 
del  Vasto. 

G.  Morelli  considers  the  Madrid  picture  to  be  that  replica  in 
smaller  size  which  Andrea  del  Sarto  painted  for  Paolo  of 
Terrarossa.  (See  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,” 
pp.  203,  204.) 


P.  229f 

Compare  foregoing  note. 
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P.  230f 

Bernardo  del  Buda  was  a  member  of  the  Roselli  family,  and 
a  great  nephew  of  the  well-known  painter  Cosimo  (vol.  ii., 
pp.  173-178).  “II  Buda  ”  was  the  nick -name  of  his  father,  who 
was  also  a  painter.  Bernardo  went  to  Perugia  after  the  death 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  executed  there  numerous  paintings, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  He  seems  to  have  died 
there  some  time  after  the  year  1558.  The  payments  for  the 
frescoes  at  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria,  at  Florence,  which  Vasari 
here  describes,  were  made  in  1529  to  Bernardo,  not  to  Andrea 
del  Sarto. 

P.  233 

Numerous  drawings  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  are  in  the  Uffizi 
collection. 

P.  234* 

Andrea  del  Sarto’s  pupil  Andrea  was  the  son  of  Antonio  di 
Bartolommeo,  a  weaver.  His  nick-name  was  “  Chiazzella,”  not 
“  Sguazzella.”  From  the  year  1516  until  1524  he  was  staying 
in  France,  where  he  executed  several  pictures  at  the  Castle  of 
Semblangay,  most  of  which  were  ruined  in  1793. 

The  proper  name  of  “  II  Solesmeo”  was  Antonio  di  Giovanni. 
He  was  also  a  sculptor  and  pupil  of  Jacopo  Sansovino.  An 
altar-piece  by  his  hand  is  in  the  church  of  the  Badia  di  San 
Fedele  at  Poppi.  It  bears  the  signature,  “  antonivs  solvsmevs 

SCVLTOR  MD. XXVII.” 

The  three  pictures  at  San  Spirito  by  Pier  Francesco  di 
Jacopo  di  Domenico  (not  “  di  Sandro,”  as  Vasari  has  it)  at  the 
church  of  San  Spirito  are  still  in  existence,  but  generally 
ascribed  to  Pier  di  Cosimo.  He  died  in  1567.  His  father, 
Jacopo,  was  also  a  painter. 

As  to  Salviati,  see  vol.  v.,  pp.  119-162. 

Jacopo  di  Francesco  del  Conte,  named  “  Calvi,”  was  born  in 
1500.  He  chiefly  lived  at  Rome,  and  became  celebrated  as  a 
portraitxpainter.  He  died  there  about  the  year  1588. 

P.  234f 

Jacopo,  called  Jacone,  died  in  1540. 


VOL.  III.]  M.  P.  DE’  ROSSI - A.  LOMBARDO. 
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MADONNA  PROPERZIA  DE’  ROSSI. 

[Born  about  1490? — died  1530.] 

P.  239* 

The  work  here  described  is  now  in  Pesaro,  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Palace  Bonamini-Pepoli.  Another  similar  work  of  hers, 
representing  figures  of  the  Apostles  and  Saints,  is  in  possession  of 
Conte  Camillo  Grassi,  of  Bologna. 

P.  241  § 

Plautilla,  the  daughter  of  Pietro  di  Luca  Nelli,  was  born  in 
1523 ;  she  died  in  1587,  and  was  therefore  still  alive  when  Vasari 
wrote  her  life. 

P.  242 f 

The  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Plautilla  Nelli,  is  now  in 
the  small  refectory  of  Santa  Maria  Novella. 


ALFONSO  LOMBARDO. 

[Born  1497  ?— died  1537.] 

P.  245 f 

See  also  E.  Ridolfi,  “  Esame  critico  della  vita  e  delle  opere  di 
Alfonso  Citadella,  detto  Alfonso  Ferrarese  o  Lombardi,”  in 
“  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,”  terza  serie,  tom.  xx. 

P.  247* 

The  busts  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  which  were  executed  for 
the  church  of  San  Giuseppe  at  Bologna,  are  now  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Ferrara,  whereto  they  were  transferred  by  Monsignore  Gio¬ 
vanni  Maria  Riminaldi,  to  whom  they  had  been  sold  in  1769  for 
ten  ducats. 

Pp.  252-253 

The  exact  dates  of  the  life  of  Michelangelo  da  Siena  are  not 
known. 
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Pp.  254-255 

Girolamo  Santacroce,  the  sculptor  of  Naples,  who  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  better-known  Venetian  painter  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  about  the  year  1502,  and  died  in  1532,  as  De’ 
Dominici  asserts  (“  Vite  degli  Artefici  Napoletani  ”),  though 
Vasari  gives  the  year  1537  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

From  De  Dominici,  who  gives  many  details  about  Giovanni 
da  Nola,  we  learn  also  that  this  artist  was  born  in  1478,  and 
died  in  1560. 


DOSSO  DOSSI  AND  BATTISTA  DOSSI. 

[Born  about  1479 — died  1542.]  [Born  .  .  .  . — died  1548.] 

Pp.  256-259 

In  the  lives  of  these  two  artists  Vasari  is  far  from  doing 
justice  to  their  great  merits.  It  may  be  that  Vasari  held  them 
in  little  esteem  because  they  had  visited  Rome  to  study  Michel¬ 
angelo  and  the  antique  works.  Possibly  also  Vasari’s  friend 
Genga,  who  at  one  time  appears  to  have  competed  with  the 
two  Dossi  (see  pp.  257-258),  may  have  furnished  him  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  this  biography.  Dosso  Dossi  was  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo 
Costa’s.  He  was  a  few  years  older  than  Garofalo,  and  both 
these  artists  appear  to  have  stood  under  mutual  influence 
during  their  long  stay  at  Ferrara.  In  all  his  works,  the  best 
as  well  as  those  which  were  hastily  executed,  Dosso  displays 
a  peculiar,  fantastic,  one  may  even  say  romantic  disposition. 
The  colouring  of  his  later  works  suggests  the  influence  of  Titian 
and  Giorgione.  At  present  there  are  more  works  of  his  at 
Rome,  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  in  the  Palazzo  Doria,  &c.,  than 
at  Ferrara.  Out  of  Italy  they  are  very  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
except  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  and  at  Hampton  Court.  (See 
Iwan  Lermolieff,  “  Die  Galerien  Rom’s,”  in  “  Zeitschrift  fur 
Bildende  Kunst,”  vol.  x.,  and  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in 
German  Galleries,”  pp.  114-120,  and  passim.) 

Pp.  255-257 

The  altar-piece  which  Dosso  executed  in  1522,  for  the  cathe- 
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i  dral  of  Ferrara,  is  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  It  represents 
i  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ  above  clouds,  and  below,  the 
I  saints  Sebastian,  Jerome,  John  the  Baptist,  Lawrence,  and 
!  Pellegrino. 


P.  257* 

The  ducal  palace  at  Ferrara  does  not  contain,  in  its  present 
state,  any  genuine  pictures  by  Dosso. 


GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  LICINIO  DA  PORDENONE. 

[Born  1493 — Died  1539.] 

P.  260* 

See  as  to  Pellegrino  da  S.  Daniele,  G.  Morelli,  “  Italian 
Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  18-23: — 

“  With  regard  to  Pellegrino  da  S.  Daniele,  I  see  in  his  picture 
i  at  Cividale,  of  the  year  1528,  an  imitator  indeed,  but  not  an 
original  pupil  of  Palma;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Count 
I  Maniago  celebrates  this  work  as  Pellegrino’s  best. 

“  As  I  have  ventured,  in  opposition  to  our  latest  writers,  to 
j  represent  this  painter  of  Friuli  as  a  second-rate  artist,  I  feel 
;  bound  to  support  this  my  opinion  by  tangible  facts.  Vasari 
himself  never  was  at  Friuli,  so  that  Pellegrino’s  works  were  quite 
unknown  to  him ;  with  regard  to  them  he  had  to  trust  blindly 
his  informant,  the  painter  Giovan  Battista  Grassi  of  Udine  (see 
,  vol.  iii.,  p.  264).  This  Grassi,  as  was  commonly  the  case  in 
those  days,  looked  at  his  countryman  through  the  spectacles  of 
municipal  vanity  and  exclusiveness,  making  of  an  ordinary  man 
a  giant.  He  introduced  Martino  da  Udine  to  Vasari  as  a  pupil 
of  Giovanni  Bellini,  adding  that  the  master,  astonished  at  the 
marvellous  progress  of  his  pupil  Martino,  gave  him  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Pellegrino,  that  is,  the  rare,  the  extraordinary.  But 
neither  Morelli’s  Anonymus  nor  Carlo  Ridolfi  in  the  following 
century  take  the  slightest  notice  of  this  Pellegrino.  Then  at 
length  came  Abate  Lanzi,  and  after  him  the  Friulese  Count 
Maniago,  who  took  up  again  the  fable  of  Vasari,  that  is  to  say, 

(  of  Grassi.  In  later  times  Harzen  of  Hamburg,  and  after  him 
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Passavant,  contributed  much  to  bring  Pellegrino  again  into 
notice  by  attributing  to  him  the  beautiful  engravings  signed 
‘PP.’ 

“According  to  my  own  studies,  and  after  documents  kindly 
communicated  by  Dr.  Joppi  of  Udine,  the  biography  of  this 
painter  would  stand  pretty  much  as  follows : — Battista,  the 
father  of  Pellegrino,  was  a  Dalmatian,  who  in  1468  was  already 
settled  at  Udine  as  a  painter ;  in  1470  he  was  living  at  the 
village  of  S.  Daniele,  not  far  from  Udine,  where  he  was  to  have 
painted  in  a  church.  In  the  year  1487  his  son  Martino,  or 
Pellegrino,  acted  as  a  witness  at  Udine,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  he  must  have  been  born  between  1460  and  1470. 
In  1491  he  is  called  in  a  public  contract,  Maestro  Martino.  By 
this  contract  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  frescoes  in  the  church 
of  Villanova  (near  S.  Daniele),  of  which,  however,  there  is 
nothing  now  to  be  seen.  In  another  contract  of  the  year  1494, 
5th  April,  on  the  picture  at  Osopo  (which  is  still  to  be  seen),  he 
is  called  Maestro  Martino,  dicto  Pellegrino  di  Udine.  The 
word  Pellegrino  in  Italian  means  stranger,  as  well  as  pilgrim,  and 
the  poets  call  a  thing  which  is  uncommonly  beautiful  and  rare, 
pellegrino. 

“Whoever  contemplates  the  above-mentioned  picture  at 
Osopo  will  probably  never  guess  that  the  word  pellegrino 
could  be  applied  to  Martino  da  Udine  in  the  latter  sense  of 
the  word ;  he  will  rather  share  my  opinion  that  Martino  was 
called  Pellegrino  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  stranger  at 
Udine — just  as  Jacopo  de’  Barbari  was  called  at  Niirnberg, 
Walch,  that  is,  the  stranger.  He  must,  however,  have  executed 
this  Osopo  work  several  years  after  the  contract,  for  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  it  so  strongly  recalls  the  picture  by  Bartolommeo  Mon¬ 
tagna  of  the  year  1499  (now  at  the  Brera  Gallery  in  Milan), 
that  we  may  consider  it  highly  probable  that  Pellegrino  used  the 
drawing  of  Montagna’s  picture  for  his  own,  as  we  certainly  can¬ 
not  conceive  that  so  great  an  artist  as  Bartolommeo  Montagna 
can  have  borrowed  the  composition  for  one  of  his  best  works 
from  an  artist  so  much  below  him,  especially  as  the  superior  com¬ 
position  of  the  Osopo  picture  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
weak  execution. 

“In  the  year  1497-98  Pellegrino  painted  one  part  of  the  choir 
in  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  at  S.  Daniele,  and  married  there  the 
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same  year.  In  his  fresco  paintings  at  the  church  of  S.  Antonio 
as  well  as  in  his  picture  at  Osopo,  Pellegrino  shows  himself  a 
weak  and  as  yet  old-fashioned  painter,  who  had  probably  had  no 
other  master  than  his  father  Battista. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  altar-piece  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Udine,  the  ‘  S.  Joseph  ’  painted  by  him  in  1501,  as  it 
has  been  entirely  painted  over.  In  the  year  1504  he  was  at 
Ferrara,  and  worked  for  the  Duke  Alphonso,  but  seems  at  the  same 
time  to  have  carried  on  a  trade  in  wood;  in  1505  and  1506  we 
find  him  sometimes  at  Udine,  sometimes  at  S.  Daniele,  and  it  is  in 
that  year  that  he  is  first  called  Pellegrino  da  S.  Daniele.  In  the 
autumn  of  1506  he  went  again  to  Ferrara,  but  returned  after 
some  months  to  Udine,  where  he  stayed  the  whole  of  the  year 
1507.  In  the  autumn  months  of  1508,  1509,  1510,  1511,  and 
1512  he  regularly  visited  Ferrara,  where  he  worked  again  for  the 
duke.  In  1513  he  painted  the  two  allegorical  figures,  grey  in 
grey,  in  the  Loggia  of  the  town -hall  of  Udine,  which  are  still 
partly  to  be  seen  there.  In  the  year  1516  he  was  engaged  to 
execute  for  S.  Daniele  a  painted  wooden  statue  of  S.  Margaret. 
In  1519-1520  he  painted  the  organ  wings  for  the  cathedral  of 
Udine,  and  in  this  work  one  recognizes  for  the  first  time  the 
influence  which  Giovan  Antonio  da  Pordenone  must  have 
exercised  on  him,  especially  in  the  bunchy  arrangement  of  the 
draperies. 

“In  the  years  1519-1521  Pellegrino  painted  the  other  part  of 
the  choir  of  S.  Antonio  at  S.  Daniele,  and  in  this,  his  best  work, 
he  appears  as  an  imitator,  not  only  of  Pordenone,  but  of  Roma- 
nino,  whose  magnificent  altar-piece,  painted  in  1513  for  the 
church  of  Santa  Giustina  at  Padua,  had  most  likely  been  often 
studied  by  Pellegrino  on  his  travels  from  Udine  by  way  of 
Padua  to  Ferrara  and  back.  In  his  colouring  he  is  Romani- 
nesque,  in  his  bunchy  foldings  Pordenonesque,  and  in  some  of  his 
heads  he  recalls  Titian  and  Palma,  whose  pictures  he  must  have 
seen  at  Oderzo  or  Zerman,  and  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo  at  Padua. 
In  the  year  1526  Pellegrino  goes,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
to  Venice,  there  to  buy  colours  for  the  large  picture  which  he  had 
engaged  to  paint  for  the  church  of  Cividale,  and  it  is  therefore 
quite  natural  to  suppose  that  during  his  stay  at  Venice  he  went 
to  see  the  paintings  of  Palma,  whose  magnificent  ‘  Barbara  ’ 
must  have  already  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  that  he  took 
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that  master  for  his  model ;  of  which  anyone  that  looks  at  the 
picture  at  Cividale  will  very  soon  be  convinced. 

In  the  years  1530  and  1531  Pellegrino  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  trading  in  wood ;  but  we  know  that  in  spite  of 
his  business  he  continued  to  accept  commissions  for  pictures  as 
late  as  1546-7.  He  died  in  the  month  of  December,  1547,  when 
over  eighty  years  of  age.” 


P.  263f 

Sebastiano  Florigerio  of  Conegliano  was  Pellegrino’s  son-in- 
law,  who  died  young.  He  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Giacomo  of 
Bologna,  who  had  settled  at  Conegliano.  Unfortunately,  besides 
the  ingenious  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  at  Udine, 
we  know  of  only  two  pictures  by  Sebastiano  Florigerio,  and  those 
not  important  ones,  in  the  Venetian  Academy.  The  Madonna 
picture  (No.  384)  with  the  Saints  Augustine  and  Anne,  is  there 
also  ascribed  to  Florigerio,  but  already  Boschini  (“  Miniere  della 
Pittura,”  1664,  p.  468)  designated  this  picture  as  a  work  of 
Benedetto  Diana,  to  whom  it  in  fact  belongs. 

P.  266* 

Pordenone  in  his  younger  years,  e.g.,  in  his  beautiful  altar- 
piece  of  Sussigana,  and  in  his  frescoes  at  the  Palace-chapel  of 
S.  Salvatore,  betrays  very  clearly  the  influence  of  Giorgione,  and 
more  particularly  of  Titian  when  still  Giorgionising  (whose 
frescoes  at  Padua  of  the  year  1510-11  Giovan  Antonio  seems  to 
have  closely  studied).  He  was  indeed  a  Friulese  by  birth,  that 
is,  on  the  mother’s  side,  but  his  father  was  a  Brescian  (of  Corti- 
celle  del  Lodesano,  near  Cremona),  and  he  certainly  cannot  have 
owed  his  artistic  culture,  as  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
arbitrarily  assume,  to  an  insignificant  Gianfrancesco  da  Tolmezzo, 
but  mainly  to  his  own  study  of  Titian’s  and  Giorgione’s  works. 

P.  268 

Pordenone’s  pictures  at  Spilimbergo  were  executed  in  1524. 

P.274f 

As  to  Amalteo  see :  Conte  Federigo  Altan  di  Salvarolo, 
“  Memorie  intorno  alia  vita  ed  alle  opere  dell’  insigne  pittore 
Pomponio  Amalteo”  (vol.  xlviii.  in  the  Baccolta  of  Calogerk);  and 
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Vincenzo  Joppi,  “  Documenti  inediti  sulla  vita  ed  opere  del 
i{  pittore  Pomponio  Amalteo  di  San  Vito  al  Tagliamento,”  Udine, 
[  1869.  This  artist’s  last  picture  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Porto¬ 
'S]  gruaro.  In  its  signature  he  gives  his  own  age  as  seventy-eight 
i  years. 

P.  275 

Among  the  pupils  of  Giovanni  Antonio  Licinio,  the  bio¬ 
grapher  omits  to  mention  Bernardino  Licinio  da  Pordenone,  a 
I  distant  relation  of  the  great  painter,  whom  he  followed  very 
1  closely  in  his  art,  and  many  of  his  pictures,  which  were  chiefly 
portraits,  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Antonio.  The 
Hampton  Court  Gallery  possesses  two  works  of  his.  The  dates 
on  his  pictures  fall  between  the  years  1524  and  1542. 

GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  SOGLIANI. 

[Born  1492 — died  1544.] 

P. 278§ 

These  two  pictures  still  exist  in  the  church  of  San  Girolamo. 

P.  281* 

Some  of  Sogliani’s  paintings  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  were 
executed  in  1528,  when  Perino  del  Vaga  had  returned  from 
Genoa,  others  after  the  death  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1531). 

P.  283* 

Sogliano’s  picture  of  the  monks  at  table  in  the  refectory  of 
San  Marco  is  painted  on  panel.  He  completed  it  in  1534. 


GIROLAMO  OF  TREVISO. 

[Born  1497  ? — died  1544.] 

P.  287^[ 

Girolamo  da  Treviso’s  Madonna  picture,  formerly  in  the 
Boccaferri  chapel  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna 
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(see  Zanotti,  “  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna,”  ed.  1706,  where  this 
picture  is  described),  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London 
(No.  623).  The  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned  appear  on  the 
left  under  a  canopy,  near  them  are  the  Saints  Joseph,  James, 
and  Paul ;  the  last  is  presenting  the  donor,  the  patron  of  the 
Boccaferri  chapel,  to  the  infant  Christ.  Behind  the  throne  are 
some  angels  playing  musical  instruments.  The  picture  is  signed, 
“  ieronimvs  .  treyisivs  .  p.”  The  head  of  St.  Paul  is  ap¬ 
parently  copied  from  Raphael’s  picture  of  “  St.  Cecilia  ”  in 
Bologna.  In  the  types  of  other  figures,  in  the  colouring,  and  in 
the  landscape,  we  perceive  the  influence  of  Dosso  Dossi  and  of 
Garofalo. 

P.  278** 

Peruzzi’s  cartoon  is  now,  as  has  already  been  stated,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London  (No.  167),  but  it  is  not  exhibited.  In 
its  place  we  have  one  of  the  numerous  painted  copies  of  it  (No. 
218),  certainly  not  the  one  by  Girolamo  da  Treviso,  which  is 
reported  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

P.  28 8 f 

By  “the  old  Cardinal”  Vasari  apparently  means  not  Cristoforo 
Madruzzi,  but  his  predecessor,  Bernardo  Clesio. 


POLIDORO  OF  CARAVAGGIO. 
[Bom  end  of  the  fifteenth  century — died  1543.] 


MATURINO  OF  FLORENCE. 

[Born  end  of  the  fifteenth  century — died  about  1528.] 

P.  294+ 

Some  of  the  numerous  grisaille  paintings  on  faqades  executed 
at  Rome  by  Polidoro  and  Maturino  may  still  be  seen  there. 


P.  297 

Giovanni  Francesco  Bembo,  called  Vetrajo,  was  the  brother 
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of  Bonifacio  Bembo.  These  two  artists  belonged  to  the  Cre- 
monese  school  of  painting.  In  1515  he  executed  some  fresco- 
paintings  in  the  cathedral  of  Cremona. 

P  301* 

“When  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  came  to  Messina,  he  founded 
there  a  school  of  hardly  any  merits.  It  became  extinguished 
with  the  death  of  Tonno,  Polidoro’s  murderer.”  G.  Morelli. 


ROSSO. 

[Born  1496 — died  1541.] 

P  306 f 

Among  the  Recordanze  of  the  Convent  de’  Servi,  now  in  the 
State  Archives  at  Florence,  the  following  entry  is  to  be  found 
under  date  of  the  year  1517 :  “  To-day,  on  19th  of  April,  the 
fathers  reassembled  to  entrust  again  Giovan  Battista  di  Jacomor 
called  ‘  II  Rosso,’  with  the  execution  of  the  picture,  which  is  near 
the  door  of  San  Sebastiano,  cancelling  at  the  same  time  the  en¬ 
gagements  made  with  others,  but  stipulating  that  the  said  Rosso 
shall  receive  no  payment  whatever  for  the  said  painting  un¬ 
less  he  behaves  better  than  he  did  when  executing  the  first 
picture,”  &c. 

Pp.  311-312 

The  chapel  of  the  church  of  La  Pace  at  Rome,  which  II 
Rosso  had  to  decorate,  is  the  one  close  to  the  Chigi  chapel.  In 

1  1524  he  received  the  commission  to  paint  it. 

P  312f 

Giovanni  Jacopo  Caraglio  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  died  in  1551  (or,  according  to  others,  in 
1570).  As  to  his  medals  see  A.  Armand,  “  Les  medailleur& 
Italiens  des  quinzieme  et  seizieme  siecles,”  Paris,  1879,  p.  88. 


P  313 


Raffaello  di  Michelangelo  dal  Colie  (a  place  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Borgo),  the  pupil  of  Giulio  Romano,  died  in  1566. 
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Pp.  313-314 

In  July,  1528,  the  artist  stayed  at  Citta  di  Castello,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  he  received  the  commission  for  the 
fresco-paintings  at  Arezzo,  which  Vasari  describes  here. 

Pp.  317-318 

He  went  to  France  about  the  year  1530.  In  the  account- 
books  of  the  royal  palaces  his  name  first  appears  under  date  of 
the  year  1532,  as  ordinary  painter  to  the  King.  In  1535  he  was 
nominated  director  of  the  works  in  stucco  and  in  painting  in  the 
large  gallery  of  Francis  I.  at  Fontainebleau.  After  the  year 
1540  his  name  disappears  from  the  account-books. 


BARTOLOMMEO  DA  BAGNACAVALLO. 

[Born  1484 — died  1542.] 

Pp.  325-328 

G.  Morelli  has  thus  summed  up  his  researches  about  Bartolom¬ 
meo  Ramenghi :  “  He  was  a  painter  of  Francia’ s  school,  who  after- 
terwards  took  Dosso  for  his  model.  I  very  much  doubt  if  he 
was  at  all  influenced  by  Raphael,  either  directly,  like  Girolamo 
Marchesi,  or  indirectly,  like  Innocenzo  da  Imola.  At  all  events. 
I  never  met  with  a  work  of  his  in  which  I  could  trace  any  mental 
influence  of  Raphael.  In  his  early  pictures  he  reminds  us  of 
the  school  of  Francia,  much  in  the  same  way  as  his  contempo¬ 
raries  Giacomo  and  Giulio  Francia  ;  later  on  he  imitates  Dosso. 
The  doctrine  of  a  direct  influence  of  Raphael  on  his  contem¬ 
poraries  must  be  received  with  great  caution,  just  as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mantegna  or  Perugino  on  their  contemporaries  is  to 
be  understood  cum  grano  salts.  These  accepted  traditions,  in 
most  cases,  have  their  root  in  municipal  vanity.  This  much  we 
may  admit  with  reference  to  many  painters  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  propagation  of  Raphael’s  composi¬ 
tions  by  the  engravings  of  a  Marcantonio,  a  Marco  Dente,  a  G. 
Caraglio,  and  others,  contributed  much  to  extend  the  influence 
of  the  great  Urbinate  more  or  less  over  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy.”  (“Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  p.  246.) 
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Pp.  328-330 

Amico  Aspertini,  the  son  of  the  painter  Giovanni  Antonio 
Aspertini,  was  born  in  1475.  In  1552  he  made  his  will,  and 
seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  Lionello  and  Guido,  his 
brothers,  were  also  painters,  the  latter  having  been  the  pupil  of 
Ercole  Ferrarese,  as  Vasari  asserts  in  the  life  of  this  artist.  In 
the  chapel  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Bologna  Amico  Aspertini  painted 
two  frescoes  :  “  The  Decapitation  of  the  two  Martyrs  Tiburgio 
and  Valeriano,”  and  “  The  Entombment  of  the  two  Saints.” 
Other  works  of  his  are  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Bologna.  (See 
Gustavo  Frizzoni,  “  Gli  affreschi  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Bologna,” 
published  in  “II  Buonnaroto,”  1876,  p.  215.) 

P.  331* 

Girolamo  Marchesi  of  Cotignola  ought  to  be  considered  less  a 
disciple  of  Francia  than  as  a  pupil  of  Lis  own  countrymen,  the 
brothers  Francesco  and  Bernardino  Zaganelli  of  Cotignola.  Of 
this  we  have  convincing  proof  in  his  early  works,  such  as  the 
‘‘Entombment”  (No.  119)  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Pesth, 
signed  “  Hieronymus  Marchesys  de  Cotignola.”  Evidently, 
then,  his  picture  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  of  the  year  1526,  the 
“  Promulgation  of  the  Rules  of  their  Order  to  the  Bernardines  ” 
(No.  268),  belongs  to  the  time  when  this  Romagnole  had  been  at 
Rome,  and  received  a  powerful  bias  from  the  genius  of  Raphael. 
Nay,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Marchesi  actually 
painted  in  the  Loggie,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  drawings  and 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Raphael. 

P.  332 f 

How  much  Innocenzio  had  been  influenced  in  his  youth  by 
the  Florentines,  and  especially  by  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  is 
particularly  evident  from  his  picture  (No.  216)  at  the  Pina¬ 
coteca  of  Bologna,  the  Holv  Virgin  receiving  a  great  number  of 
devotees  under  her  mantle ;  also  in  the  Madonna  (No.  587) 
of  the  Lichtenstein  collection  of  Vienna.  There  is  one  picture 
by  him  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  (No.  280)  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  Saints. 
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FRANCIA  BIGIO. 

[Bom  1482 — died  1525.] 

P.  334 § 

Francia  Bigio  (or  Franciabigio)  was  the  son  of  Cristofano  di 
Francesco  d’ Antonio,  a  weaver  of  Milan,  and  died  in  September, 
1508.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  came  to  Florence.  Francia  Bigio, 
whose  surname  was  Guidini  or  Giudici,  may  therefore  also  have 
been  born  at  Milan,  since  his  name  has  not  been  found  in  the 
baptismal  registers  of  Florence.  He  had  two  younger  brothers, 
Raffaello  and  Angelo.  The  latter  was  also  a  painter. 

P.  335t 

The  picture  here  described  is  most  probably  the  well-known 
“  Madonna  del  Pozzo  ”  in  the  Tribuna  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence 
(No.  1,125),  for  a  long  time,  but  without  any  foundation  what¬ 
ever,  officially  ascribed  to  Raphael. 

P.  336|| 

The  picture  of  the  Annunciation  is  now  in  the  Pinacoteca 
at  Turin. 


P.  339f 

The  National  Gallery,  London,  possesses  a  portrait  of  a  young 
man  in  a  black  habit,  bearing  on  his  breast  the  cross  of  Malta 
(No.  1035).  The  letter  which  he  is  holding  in  his  hand  seems 
to  bear  the  date  1514.  The  picture  is  signed  by  a  monogram 
formed  by  the  letters  F.  R.  A.  C.  P.,  signifying  “  Franciscus 
Christophori  pinxit.”  On  the  parapet  is  an  inscription  in 
the  language  of  the  Province,  “tar  :  vblia  :  chi  :  bien  :  eima” 
(“  slowly  forgets  he  who  loves  well  ”). 

P.  340 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  married  in  1518.  Two 
years  previous  Francia  Bigio  decorated  some  cars  for  the 
sumptuous  festivities  on  St.  John’s  Day,  and  also  the  banners 
for  the  funeral  of  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours. 
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P.  342* 

The  picture  representing  David  and  Bathsheba  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery  is  signed  with  the  artist’s  initials,  and  dated  “  a.  s.  1525.” 

The  portrait  of  the  steward  of  Pier  Francesco  de’  Medici  is 
now  in  the  North  room  of  the  State  apartments  of  Windsor  Castle. 

P.  343f 

In  the  life  of  Baccio  Bandinelli  Vasari  speaks  again  of  Agnolo, 
the  brother  of  Francia  Bigio,  whose  full  name  was  Agnolo  di 
Cristofano. 

Antonio  di  Donnino  di  Domenico  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  1520  as  being  a  painter.  He  died  in  1547. 


MORTO  DA  FELTRO. 

[Born  about  1474 — died  after  1522  (?)  ] 

ANDREA  DI  COSIMO  FELTRINI. 

[Born  1477 — died  1548.  J 
P.  349* 

The  only  decorations  still  in  existence  at  Florence,  of  those 
here  described  by  Vasari,  are  the  facades  of  the  houses  De’  Lan- 
fredini,  and  of  the  Palazzo  Sertini.  The  biographer  is  not  quite 
correct  in  his  statement  about  Jacopo  Sansovino’s  sister,  whose 
name  was  Maddalena,  and  whom  Andrea  Feltrini  married  only 
in,  or  shortly  before,  the  year  1537.  He  had  been  married  before 
to  Caterina,  the  daughter  of  Zanobi  di  Jacopo  Brunacci.  This 
first  wife  was  still  alive  in  1533. 


MARCO  CALAVRESE. 

[Born  1486  (?) — died  1542  (?)] 

P.  353* 

Marco  Cardisco  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  pupils  of 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  stayed  for 

p 
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some  time  at  Naples.  His  masterpiece,  according  to  Frizzoni,  is 
a  large  picture,  now  in  the  museum,  formerly  in  the  church  of  S. 
Agostino  at  Naples.  It  represents  St.  Augustine  in  disputation 
with  the  heathen  philosophers,  a  composition  of  numerous  figures. 
The  interest  of  this  picture  consists  chiefly  in  its  Raphaelesque 
manner,  without  exhibiting  any  original  merits  of  the  artist. 
There  is  also  in  it  some  affinity  with  the  works  of  Andrea  da 
Salerno,  although  Marco  did  not  belong  to  the  school  of  this 
master.  (See  Frizzoni,  “Napoli  lie’  suoi  rapporti  coll’  arte  del 
rinascimento,”  Florence,  1878.  “  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,” 

Quarta  Serie,  T.  I.  e.  ii.) 

Pp.  355-356 

The  only  pictures  by  Cola  dell’  Amatrice,  to  be  met  with  in 
public  galleries,  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Campidoglio  at  Home. 
They  represent  the  Death  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 


FRANCESCO  MAZZUOLI  (OR  MAZZOLA). 

[Born  1504 — died  1540.] 

P.  35 7f 

Filippo  Mazzola,  the  father  of  Francesco,  was  a  distinguished 
painter  of  portraits,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  pictures  at  Berlin, 
Milan,  and  elsewhere. 


P.  357§ 

So  much  may  be  said  to  be  certain  with  regard  to  Parmi- 
giano’s  connection  with  Correggio,  that  this  great  master,  who 
was  staying  at  Parma  for  a  considerable  time,  exercised  a  decided 
influence  on  the  style  of  Parmigiano,  who  was  the  younger  by  about 
ten  years. 


P.  362J 

The  portrait  by  Parmigiano  at  Windsor  Castle  is  the  bust 
of  a  man,  seen  full  face,  with  a  black  beard.  He  is  clad  in  a 
black  silk  coat  and  holds  a  red  book  in  front  of  it.  We  may 
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therefore  cloubt  whether  it  is  meant  for  the  likeness  of  the 
captain  of  the  papal  guard. 

P.  363f 

The  attitude  of  St.  John,  of  which  Yasari  speaks  here  with 
much  praise,  is  to  us,  above  all,  an  evidence  of  the  overpowering 
influence  of  Michelangelo  upon  the  young  artist,  who  began 
this  picture  when  twenty -four  years  of  age.  The  figure  of  the 
Virgin  is  more  Parmigianesque — slender,  graceful,  and  at  the 
same  time  imposing.  Scarcely  anything  points  here  to  the 
influence  of  Correggio.  But  later  on,  when  Parmigiano  had  freed 
himself  from  the  incongruous  adaptations  of  Michelangelo’s 
manner,  he  again  pursued  the  Correggiesque  style,  which  was  so 
conspicuous  in  his  earliest  works. 

P.  364* 

The  picture  remained  in  Citta  di  Castello  until  1780,  when 
the  church  of  San  Salvatore  di  Lauro,  in  which  it  had  been 
placed,  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  picture  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  an  English  collector  and  brought  to  this  country. 
After  passing  through  different  hands,  it  was  finally  purchased 
by  the  Governors  of  the  British  Institution,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  G. 
Watson  Taylor’s  pictures,  in  1826,  and  by  them  presented  to  the 
National  Gallery. 


P.  364-f 

Of  Antonio,  surnamed  Fantuzzi,  of  Trent,  further  mention 
is  made  in  the  life  of  Marcantonio  Raimondi,  which  is  given 
later  on. 

P.  366* 

One  hundred  and  thirty  drawings  by  Parmigiano  are  said  to 
have  been  rediscovered,  in  1720,  by  Antommaria  Zanetti,  among 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  old  collection  of  Lord  Arundel. 
Zanetti  bought  these  Parmigiano  drawings,  and  brought  them 
back  to  Italy,  where  he  published  a  great  part  of  them  in  the 
manner  of  Ugo  da  Carpi.  This  collection  of  woodcuts  appeared 
at  Venice  in  1743.  There  is  another  edition  without  a  title  or 
date,  and  a  third  one,  published  again  at  Venice  in  1786  by 
Antonio  Faldoni. 
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P.  368* 

In  May,  1531,  Parmigiano  received  the  commission  for  the 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Steccata,  the  payment 
being  400  scudi  in  gold. 


P.  368f 

The  original  picture  is  not  in  England,  but  in  the  Belvedere 
Gallery  at  Vienna. 

P.  370* 

In  the  original  contract  for  the  decoration  of  the  chapel  in 
S.  Maria  della  Steccata  the  artist  agreed  to  complete  the  work 
within  eighteen  months.  The  time  having  elapsed  in  November, 
1532,  when  nothing  as  yet  had  been  done,  it  was  proposed  to 
assign  the  work  to  some  other  artist,  and  to  reclaim  the  two 
hundred  scudi  which  had  already  been  handed  over  to  Par¬ 
migiano  in  prepayment.  However,  some  friends  of  his  having 
intervened  on  his  behalf,  a  new  agreement  was  entered  into  in 
September,  1535.  Two  years  were  allowed  now  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  whole  work,  two  gentlemen  of  Parma  having  given 
bail  for  him.  After  the  first  eight  months,  in  which  time  another 
prepayment  of  fifty  ducats  had  been  made,  although  nothing  was 
done,  the  monks,  who  had  ordered  the  pictures,  became  alarmed, 
and  threatened  him  with  legal  proceedings.  They  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  ultimately,  in  1538,  to  grant  a  last  term  of  eighteen  months. 
They  were  again  disappointed,  and  Mazzola  died  two  years  later 
without  having  executed  the  commission.  In  March,  1540,  it 
was  decided  that  the  work  should  be  entrusted  to  Giulio  Romano. 
This  happened  at  the  time  when  Parmigiano  was  staying  at 
Casal  Maggiore.  He  felt  so  vexed  about  it  that  he  wrote  to 
Giulio  Romano,  complaining  of  having  been  deprived  of  a  com¬ 
mission  which,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  out,  although  away 
from  Parma.  Giulio  Romano,  then  at  Mantua,  sent  Parmigiano’s 
letter  to  the  people  at  Parma,  who  had  given  him  the  order, 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  under  the  circumstances  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  resign  the  commission.  This  proposition  of  his  not 
having  been  accepted,  he  undertook  the  drawings  in  water-colours, 
but  being  pressed  with  other  works  at  Mantua,  he  never  proceeded 
to  execute  the  cartoons. 
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P.  372* 

The  family  name  of  Girolamo,  the  cousin  of  Francesco  Mazzola, 
was  Redolo. 


JACOPO  PALMA. 

[Born  1480  (?) — died  1528.] 

P.  374+ 

According  to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  (“  History  of 
Painting  in  North  Italy,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  456),  Palma  holds  almost  the 
first  place  as  pioneer  of  the  Venetian  school  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  They  tell  us,  there  was  no  considerable 
town  in  the  Po  valley,  from  the  snowy  Alps  of  Piedmont  to  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste,  that  escaped  the  influence  of  Palma’s  art.  They 
assure  us,  further,  that  Pellegrino  da  S.  Daniele,  Pordenone, 
Morto  da  Feltre,  and  many  other  famous  masters  of  those  times, 
borrowed  their  style  for  the  most  part  from  Palma  ;  they  assume, 
therefore,  that  this  great  painter  must  have  been  born  before 
1480,  that  he  was  consequently  several  years  older  than  Titian, 
Pordenone,  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  of  about  the  same 
generation  as  Pellegrino  and  Giorgione.  On  all  these  grounds 
they  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  having,  with  Titian  and 
Giorgione,  modernized  and  regenerated  Venetian  art. 

This  question,  as  every  student  will  at  once  perceive,  is  not 
without  importance  in  the  history  of  Venetian  art. 

For  the  following  reasons,  set  forth  by  G.  Morelli,  we  have 
to  take  a  quite  different  view  about  the  artist.  The  earlier 
writers,  such  as  Vasari  and  Carlo  Ridolfi,  who  have  left  us 
accounts  of  Palma,  mention  him  as  younger  than  Titian  and 
Giorgione ;  and  V asari’s  V enetian  informant,  who  gave  him  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  Palma  and  Lotto,  twelve  years  after  Palma’s  death,  makes 
him  die  when  forty-eight  years  old  Such  was  the  talk  among  the 
painters  then  at  Venice.  And  why  should  we  doubt  the  state¬ 
ment  ?  Have  we  any  positive  reasons  that  prove  the  contrary  ? 
None  whatever  ! 

A  few  years  ago,  Palma’s  will  was  discovered,  and  the  year 
of  his  death.  According  to  this  document  he  died  in  1528, 
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and  if,  as  Vasari  was  informed  from  Venice,  lie  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight,  he  must  have  been  born  in  1480 ;  though  whether 
at  Venice  or  at  Serinalta,  cannot  be  decided.  The  works  by 
Palma  Vecchio,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  not  numerous,  a 
further  proof  that  his  life  was  a  short  one. 

“  The  Angel  with  the  youthful  Tobit,”  in  the  picture  gallery 
of  Stuttgart,  said  to  be  by  an  unknown  master,  is,  I  consider,  one 
of  the  earliest  pictures  by  Palma.  This  interesting  little  picture 
is  much  disfigured  by  repainting ;  in  the  head  of  Tobias,  which 
is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  infant  Christ  in  the  Madonna  picture 
by  Giovanni  Bellini  at  the  Venetian  Academy  (No.  313),  we 
recognize  the  pupil  of  this  master.  Another  early  work  of  his 
is  “  Christ  with  the  Adulteress,’'  seen  by  MorellTs  Anonymus, 
together  with  the  “  Adam  and  Eve  ”  of  the  Brunswick  Museum, 
at  the  house  of  Francesco  Zio,  at  Venice,  in  1512.  It  is  now 
exhibited  under  the  name  of  Titian  in  a  very  damaged  condition 
at  the  gallery  of  the  Capitol  in  Borne.  The  “  Adam  and  Eve  ” 
also  seems  to  be  one  of  his  early  works,  painted  somewhere 
about  1508-10. 


P.  375+ 

From  the  contents  of  Palma’s  will  we  may  conclude  that  he 
had  been  unwell  for  some  years,  perhaps  from  as  far  back  as 
1525,  consumption  being  probably  his  illness.  His  altar-piece, 
the  “  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  No.  134, 
would  in  that  case  have  been  executed  for  the  greater  part  by  a 
pupil  or  assistant. 

The  contract  for  this  picture  has  been  published  in  the 
“  Archivio  Veneto”  (Tom.  i.,  parte  Ia,  p.  167).  It  was  ordered 
by  Orsa,  the  widow  of  Simone  Malipiero.  “  Jacopo  Palma  qdn. 
Ser  Antonij  ”  received  100  ducats  for  it  (1525).  It  appears 
that  he  was  taken  ill  the  following  year. 

In  fact,  this  picture  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  last  pictures 
of  Palma.  He  was  to  paint  it  for  the  church  of  Sant’  Elena  in 
Isola,  near  Venice,  and  it  was  finished  chiefly  by  Cariani. 


P.  378 j- 

The  male  portrait  at  Munich  ascribed  to  Giorgione,  and  by 
Foerster  to  Palma,  is  by  neither  of  these  two  artists. 
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P.  379* 

There  are  about  sixty  pictures  of  Palma  known,  of  which  some 
twenty-eight,  including  the  finest  and  most  important,  Italy  still 
retains  in  her  possession  ;  the  rest  have  travelled  away  to  foreign 
lands.  This  is  certainly  a  very  low  number,  even  for  a  painter 
who  reached  only  his  forty-eighth  year.  Besides,  most  of  them 
are  small  cabinet-pieces,  of  which  he  could  very  well  have  thrown 
off  three  or  four  in  the  year,  however  slowly  and  carefully  he 
may  have  gone  to  work  in  his  painting.  By  L.  Lotto  there  are, 
on  the  contrary,  more  than  twenty  works  in  the  city  and  province 
of  Bergamo  alone  (not  reckoning  the  wall-paintings  at  S.  Michele, 
Trescorre,  and  the  neighbourhood),  and  amongst  them  seven 
large  altar-pieces;  at  Milan,  seven;  at  Brescia,  one;  in  the 
Marca  Trevisana,  two ;  at  Venice,  three  altar-pieces  and  some 
portraits ;  at  Florence,  two  (one  at  the  Uffizi  Gallery  and  one  in 
private  possession)  ;  twelve  in  the  Marca  d’ Ancona ;  at  Borne, 
about  eight ;  at  Naples,  one  ;  and  a  fine  portrait  at  Modena  ;  in 
all  about  sixty  in  Italy  alone  ;  to  say  nothing  of  those — and  there 
are  many  of  them — in  other  countries.  The  finest  and  most 
perfect  work  of  Palma  appears  to  be  the  great  altar-piece 
in  the  church  of  S.  Sebastiano  at  Vicenza.  Amongst  the  works 
of  his  first  manner  are  the  “  Adulteress,”  in  the  Campidoglio 
Gallery  at  Rome  (there  ascribed  to  Titian)  ;  “Adam  and  Eve,” 
at  the  Brunswick  Gallery,  there  given  to  Giorgione  ;  the  “  Roman 
Lucrezia,”  of  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome  (No.  5,  Room  XI). 
The  first  two  of  these  pictures  must  have  been  painted  before  1512, 
for  in  that  year  the  Anonymus  Morellianus  saw  them  in  the  house 
of  Messer  Francesco  Zio  at  Venice.  To  his  second  and  powerful 
manner,  in  which  his  best  works  are  painted,  belong  amongst 
others  the  so-called  “  Bella  di  Tiziano  ”  in  the  house  Sciarra- 
Colonna,  the  fine  Madonna  in  the  Gallery  Colonna  (agli  Apostoli), 
both  at  Rome  ;  the  magnificent  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  San 
Stefano  at  Vicenza,  the  St.  Barbara  in  Santa  Maria  Formosa  at 
Venice,  &c.  To  the  third ,  or  “fair”  manner  belong  the  “Jacob 
and  Rachel”  in  this  gallery,  the  “Judith,”  No.  619  of  the  Uffizi 
at  Florence,  the  “  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings  ”  in  the  Brera 
at  Milan,  &c. 


P.  3791- 

Compare  p.  213  of  this  volume.  Vasari  calls  him  Palma 
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Viniziano,  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  that,  like  his  grand¬ 
nephew,  Palma  the  younger,  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  lagoons. 
Later  writers,  however,  record  that  he  was  born  at  Serinalta, 
the  home  of  his  parents.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Palma  is,  as  a 
painter,  a  Venetian,  but  as  an  artist,  a  Bergamese  turned 
Venetian,  for,  notwithstanding  his  having  studied  his  art  at 
Venice,  he  could  never  entirely  lay  aside  his  mountain-nature  in 
his  works.  Compared  with  Giorgione  and  Lotto,  or  Bonifazio 
Veronese,  his  figures  are  certainly  of  a  more  severe  and  ener¬ 
getic,  but  also  coarser  nature,  than  those  of  the  above-named 
contemporaries,  who  were  sons  of  the  plain. 


LORENZO  LOTTO. 

[Born  about  1476 — died  1554.] 

P.  379| 

Lorenzo  Lotto  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  born  about  1480, 
but,  as  G.  Morelli  asserts,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  date  of 
his  birth  was  about  the  year  1476.  For,  in  the  first  place,  his 
picture  in  the  Louvre  Gallery,  representing  St.  Jerome  in  the 
desert,  and  signed  with  his  name,  and  the  date  1500,  displays  not 
a  little  of  the  maturity  of  a  master  ;  and,  secondly,  Lotto  appears 
to  have  been  already  very  old  in  the  year  1555,  having  then  “  almost 
entirely  lost  his  voice,”  according  to  a  document  at  the  Correr 
Museum,  Venice.  In  the  same  year  “la  santa  casa  di  Loreto” 
paid  “  a  messer  Lorenzo  Lotto,  oblato  di  Santa  casa,”  monthly, 
“  un  fiorino,  o  bolognini  44  ”  for  nourishment  and  clothing, 
“  because  he  had  devoted  his  person  and  all  his  property  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  of  Loretto.”  (Manuscripts  on  Lotto,  in  the  library 
of  the  Museo  Correr.) 

Lotto  seems  to  have  died  at  a  great  age  in  1555  or  1556.  As 
far  back  as  1542  he  contemplated  the  approach  of  death,  for  we 
read  in  the  “Libro  Consigli  ”  3,  carta  96,  of  the  convent  of  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice  :  “Item  ms.  Lorenzo  Loto  dat  scire, 
relinquit  conventui  de  credito  suo  pro  palla  Scti  Antonini  ”  (the 
fine  altar-piece  is  still  extant  in  the  church,  though  very  much 
neglected)  “  omne  creditum  suum  ultra  ducat :  nonaginta,  hoc 
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videlicet  pacto  quod  conventus  teneatur  in  morte  sua  gratis 
sepelire  eum  in  aliquo  sepulcro  et  dare  sibi  habitum  ordinis.” 

Lorenzo  Lotto  was  neither  born  at  Bergamo,  nor  at  Venice. 
Probably  be  came  very  early  to  Venice,  to  the  school  of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  where,  no  doubt,  he  had  Palma  for  a  younger  fellow-pupil, 
and  the  two  youths,  both  of  a  simple,  guileless,  and  pious  dispo¬ 
sition,  would  be  drawn  to  each  other. 

The  early  works  of  Lotto,  very  Bellinesque  in  character,  are 
the  following: — 

(a)  The  St.  Jerome  of  1500,  in  the  Louvre. 

(5)  The  little  picture  of  1505,  mentioned  by  Federici  (“Me- 
morie  Trevigiane,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  78),  now  in  possession  of  the 
painter  Gritti,  at  Bergamo,  representing  an  allegory. 

(c)  The  graceful  and  ingenious  altar-piece  at  Santa  Cristina, 
near  Treviso,  of  about  1505-1506. 

( d )  The  picture  in  the  Naples  Gallery. 

(e)  The  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  Asolo,  of  the  year  1506. 

(f)  The  picture,  representing  the  Circumcision,  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery,  1508. 

(g)  The  “  Madonna  with  Saints,”  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery, 
London  (old  copies  at  Grosvenor  House  and  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery). 

(. h )  The  altar-piece  at  Recanati,  1509. 

But  only  a  few  years  later,  in  1511  and  1512,  when  the  pictures 
at  Jesi  were  executed,  we  observe  the  great  influence  which  the 
works  of  his  countryman  Giorgione  must  have  wielded  over  him. 

We  learn  from  Vasari  that  Lotto  was  a  fellow-pupil  and  com¬ 
panion  of  Palma.  In  fact  some  of  Palma’s  works  in  his  second 
and  in  his  third  or  last  period,  1512-20,  are  so  Lottesque,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  manner  of  laying  on  the  lights  and  shadows,  that  a 
fine  work  by  Palma  at  the  Louvre  (No.  277  Catalogue  Villot) 
was  actually  taken  by  a  great  connoisseur,  Dr.  Miindler,  for  a 
Lotto.  Palma  is  on  the  whole  a  more  perfect  and  pleasing  master 
than  Lotto,  who  in  his  works  is  often  precipitate  and  loses  his 
balance.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  inventive  power  and  artistic 
conception,  Lorenzo  Lotto  stands  far  higher,  and  has  also  more  of 
poetic  “  estro  ”  than  the  Bergamese.  Lanzi  rightly  remarks  : 

Se  Palma  e  meno  animato  del  Lotto  e  meno  sublime,  e  forse 
piu  bello,  comunemente  parlando,  nelle  teste  delle  donne  e  dei 
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putti.”  The  dry  matter-of-fact  Previtali,  with  all  his  technical 
skill,  certainly  never  exercised  any  sort  of  influence  on  Lotto,  as 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  would  have  it,  but  rather  vice 
versa ,  as  we  shall  see  later  on  ;  and  as  for  any  artistic  relation 
between  Lotto  and  Leonardo,  it  seems  to  be  purely  imaginary. 

Finally,  Lorenzo  Lotto  was,  it  seems,  “  Correggiesque  ”  at  a 
time  when  Antonio  Allegri  had  not  yet  earned  his  spurs.  Cor¬ 
reggio  and  Lotto  were  just  kindred  natures,  who  worked  at  the 
saine  period ;  both,  like  Leonardo  before  them,  strove  to  give 
expression  to  mental  beauty,  and  this  is  the  last  step  taken  by 
Art,  when  arriving  at  its  culminating  point.  Such  a  result 
evidently  lay  in  the  organic  development  of  the  artistic  faculty 
itself.  At  Bergamo  Lotto  worked  in  the  years  1515  to  1524;  in 
the  March  of  Ancona  and  at  Lome  in  1506-10,  and  again  in 
1554-56  ;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  seems  to  have  passed  at  Venice 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Unlike  his  genial  con¬ 
temporary  Correggio,  Lotto  chose  almost  exclusively  religious 
subjects  for  representation  ;  if  we  except  the  so-called  “Triumph 
of  Chastity  ”  (Gallery  Rospigliosi  at  Rome),  and  the  little 
“Faun”  of  the  Munich  Gallery.  His  portraits  of  men  and 
women,  however,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  portraits 
by  his  contemporaries.  There  are  three  at  the  Brera  Gallery  in 
Milan,  three  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  others  at  Dor¬ 
chester  House  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Holford,  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid,  and  a  very  fine  one  in  the 
Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna. 

P.  38 If 

Mariano  di  Ser  Eusterio  of  Perugia,  the  artist  here  mentioned, 
was  a  pupil  of  Pietro  Perugino.  An  altar-piece  by  him  is  to  be 
found  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Perugia. 


P.  383* 

In  the  life  of  Genga  Vasari  corrects  this  statement,  and 
ascribes  the  picture  in  question  to  Palmezzano,  the  artist  whose 
signature  it  bears. 

P.  383f 

It  is  well  known  that  Niccolo  Rondinello  signed  many  of  his 
pictures  with  the  name  of  his  master  Giovanni  Bellini,  e.g.,  in 
the  Doria  Gallery  at  Rome,  and  probably  also  the  Madonna 
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picture  with  the  Saints  Peter  and  Sebastian  in  the  Louvre 
Gallery,  and  the  portrait,  said  to  represent  Giovanni  Bellini,  in 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence  (No.  354). 

P.  384* 

The  family  name  of  Francesco  of  Cotignola  was,  no  doubt, 
Zaganelli,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  inscription  on  a 
picture  of  his  representing ,  San  Sebastian:  “  Christus  1513. 

FRANC!  SC  VS  DE  ZAGANELLIS  CHOTIGNOLENSIS  PINXIT.”  » 


FRA  GIOCONDO. 

[Born  1433  P — died  1515.] 

Pp.  391-394 

The  Ponte  Rialto,  and  the  quarter  near  it,  at  Venice,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1513.  In  March  of  the  following  year  Fra 
Giocondo  made  his  plan  known.  (See  Cicogna,  “  Iscrizioni 
Veneziane,”  ii.  298.)  Alessandro  Leopardo  was  also  in  the 
competition.  In  August,  1514,  Antonio  Scarpagni,  called  Lo 
Scarpagnino,  whom  Vasari  miscalls  Zanfragnino,  became  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  execution  of  the  work.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  actually  done  it.  Recent  researches  have  shown 
that  the  Ponte  Rialto  of  the  present  day  is  the  work  of  Giovanni 
Alvise  Bolde,  a  patrician  of  Venice.  (See  Abbate  A.  Magnini, 
“  Memoria  intorno  il  vero  architetto  del  Ponte  di  Rialto,” 
Venice,  1854.) 


P.  394 

The  story  about  the  French  courtiers  cannot  well  have 
happened  when  Donato  Giannotti  was  in  France,  since  he  was 
only  a  boy  when  Fra  Giocondo  was  staying  there.  Possibly 
Vasari’s  authority  was  Donato  Acciagnoli,  or  perhaps  his  son 
Roberto,  who  was  Florentine  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  King 
Louis  XII. 

P.  395-f- 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Fra  Giocondo  has  become  known  by 
the  following  note,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  copy  of  “  Vetru- 
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vius,”  Venice,  1511,  in  possession  of  Mons.  Eug.  Piot  at  Paris  : 
“  Reverendus  pater,  frater  Jocundns,  Architectus  praestabilis  sub 
ductu  Leonis  pontificis  X.mi  octogenarius  et  amplius  Romae 
1  julii  1515  vita  functus  est.  Nunc  Deo  militans  bonus  et  frugi 
residet  in  eterna  gloria.”  About  the  drawings  by  Fra  Giocondo 
see  Enrico  di  Geymiiller,  “  Cento  disegni  di  architettura  d’ornato 
e  di  figure,”  Florence,  1882.  . 


LIBER  ALE  OF  VERONA. 

[Born  1451 — died  1536.] 

P.  396# 

Liberate  was  neither  an  imitator  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  nor  of 
Mantegna,  as  Lanzi  asserts.  In  all  his  works  he  displays  an 
individual  style,  quite  independent  of  that  of  the  above-named 
masters.  In  the  history  of  the  school  of  Verona  Liberale 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  its  heads.  In  it  he  holds  about 
the  same  position  as  Mantegna  did  in  the  school  of  Padua,  and 
Cosimo  Tura  in  the  school  of  Ferrara.  He  was  the  son  of 
“  Magister  Jacobus  a  Blado  de  S.  Joanne  in  Valle.” 


P.  399# 

Liberale  began  his  artistic  career  as  a  painter  of  illuminations. 
He  was  a  youth  of  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  left  Verona 
for  Mont  Oliveto  near  Siena,  where  the  monks  engaged  him  for 
three  years  in  the  decoration  of  missals.  From  1470  until  1474 
he  was  at  Siena,  executing  illuminations  in  some  missals,  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Libreria  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1476 
he  is  last  heard  of  as  being  in  Tuscany. 

Pp.  400-401 

There  is  very  little  in  the  manner  of  Giovan  Francesco  Carotto 
which  suggests  the  influence  of  Andrea  Mantegna.  On  this 
point  G.  Morelli  (“  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,” 
p.  103)  remarks:  “I  ask  any  unprejudiced  student  to  examine 
closely  the  early  works  (about  1500)  of  Carotto,  in  the  galleries 
of  Modena  (No.  50),  of  Maldura  at  Padua,  and  at  Frankfort, 
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Stadel  Museum  (No.  145)  ;  and  he  will  admit  that  these  small 
Madonnas  of  Carotto,  in  drawing  and  moulding,  recall  quite  as 
much  his  master  Liberale  as  Mantegna.  In  his  colouring;,  how- 
ever,  Carotto  always  remained  a  true  Veronese. 

P.  402* 

The  picture  of  the  three  archangels  is  now  in  the  Pinacoteca 
of  V  erona. 


P.  407* 

A  very  fine  work  of  the  master,  executed  towards  the  end  of 

his  life-time,  is  “  Sant  Orsola  ”  in  the  church  of  San  Giorgio. 

'  © 

This  work  is  signed,  “  franciscvs  carottvs  .  p.  a.d.  mdxxxv.,” 
when  he  was  seventy- five  years  of  age. 


P.  409 

In  the  church  of  San  Giovanni-in-Fonte  at  Verona  there  is  a 
Madonna  picture  signed, “  joannes  mdxiii.,”  apparently  by  the 
hand  of  Giovanni  Carotto.  The  picture  of  St.  Michael,  here 
described  by  Vasari,  is  not  to  be  found  there. 

P.  409* 

Saraino’s  book  with  the  woodcuts  after  drawings  by  Carotto 
was  published  at  Verona  in  1530.  Its  title  is  “De  origine  et 
amplitudine  civitatis  Veronae.”  An  Italian  translation  of  it 
was  published  in  1851  by  Cesare  Cavattoni.  A  second  edition 
enlarged,  and  with  more  illustrations,  was  published  by  Carotto, 
“  De  le  antiquita  de  Verona  con  novi  egionti  da  M.  Zuane  Coroto 
pitore  Veronese,”  &c. 


Pp.  410-415 

Francesco  Torbido,  called  11  Moro,  was  born  at  Verona  in 
1426,  and  died  there  in  1456.  A  portrait  of  this  artist,  seen  in 
profile,  drawn  in  red  chalk,  and  arbitrarily  ascribed  to  Gentile 
Bellini,  is  in  the  collection  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  lips 
and  the  hair  appear  here  to  be  Moor-like.  This  excellent 
drawing,  evidently  by  some  Venetian  master,  bears  the  following 
inscription,  “  franciscvs  tvrbidvs  .  venet  .  pic.” 
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Vasari,  having  procured  his  information  about  the  Veronese 
painters  from  the  Padre  Marco  Viredici  (whose  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  Veronese  school  was  rather  inadequate)  was 
also  not  quite  fair  to  Torbido,  whom  he  decidedly  undervalued. 
Modern  writers  have  blindly  followed  Vasari’s  opinion,  and 
placed  Moro  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  superficial  and  flat 
Pomponio  Amalteo.  But  in  so  doing  they  are  grossly  unjust  to 
Torbido.  Vasari  designates  this  Veronese  a  pupil  of  Giorgione, 
a  statement  the  truth  of  which  is  very  much  to  be  doubted.  In 
his  early  works,  among  which  there  is  a  remarkable  portrait,  dated 
1516,  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  he  looks  far  more  like  a  pupil  of 
Liberale.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  in  company  with 
Giolfino  and  the  two  Carottos  he  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  studio  of  his  old  countryman  Liberale.  And  in  the  works  of 
his  later  period,  for  instance,  in  the  altar-piece  of  the  church  of 
S.  Fermo  at  Verona  (where  the  Madonna  and  Child,  surrounded 
by  angels,  are  represented  on  clouds,  and  the  archangel  Raphael 
with  young  Tobias  on  the  ground  below),  the  fine  poetical  land¬ 
scape  of  the  background  with  the  two  small  figures  strongly 
recalls  another  of  his  countrymen,  Bonifazio  the  elder.  Finally, 
his  latest  works,  such  as  the  frescoes  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona, 
prove  how  the  injurious  influence  of  Giulio  Romano  had  affected 
even  this  (otherwise  so  independent)  Veronese. 

There  are  other  pictures  by  this  underrated  artist,  in  the 
Municipal  Gallery  at  Verona:  “  Madonna  and  Child,”  1ST o.  49  ; 
“  Archangel  Raphael  with  Tobias,”  No.  49  (there  ascribed  to 
Moretto  of  Brescia,  probably  in  consequence  of  confounding 
their  similar  names) ;  another  “  Madonna  with  Saints  and  the 
Donor,”  No.  210,  very  grand  in  conception,  but  much  damaged. 
In  St.  Zeno  the  first  altar  on  the  left  is  also  by  his  hand.  Then 
the  cathedral  of  Salo  contains  a  very  fine  work  by  him,  though 
quite  misunderstood  there;  another  altar-piece,  unfortunately 
quite  spoiled,  and  likewise  under  the  name  of  Moretto,  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  church  of  Limone,  which  is  also  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda. 

Only  two  portraits  by  Torbido  are  at  present  known  besides 
the  one  already  mentioned,  at  Munich  :  one  in  the  Communal 
Gallery  at  Padua,  in  a  much  damaged  state  ;  another,  signed,  in 
the  museum  at  Naples,  an  unattractive  work.  (See  G.  Morelli, 
“Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  51-53. 
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P.416J 

Orlando  Flacco  was  still  living  in  1586.  A  Madonna  by  him 
is  in  the  Pinacoteca  Comunale  of  Yerona. 

P.  418# 

Bonsignori  is  here  stated  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Mantegna. 
The  signed  pictures  of  the  master  in  the  churches  of  San  Fermo, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Paolo,  and  in  the  municipal  gallery  at 
Yerona  show,  however,  as  G.  Morelli  has  pointed  out,  that  in  his 
early  works  he  was  influenced  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  by  Alvise 
Yivarini.  Only  in  his  later  works,  executed  at  Mantua,  the 
influence  of  Mantegna  becomes  perceptible. 

P.  426* 

The  portrait  by  Bonsignori,  formerly  in  the  Museo  Capello,  at 
Yenice,  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

P.  426f 

Domenico,  the  son  of  Agostino  Pelacane,  called  Domenico 
Moroni,  was  born  in  1442.  This  Yeronese  artist  and  his  son 
Francesco  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Brescian  painter,  Giam¬ 
battista  Moroni,  the  celebrated  portraitist,  by  whom  there  are 
several  of  his  very  finest  works  in  the  National  Gallery.  Yasari 
does  not  mention  any  works  of  his.  To  avoid  mistakes  it  has 
become  usual  to  call  the  Brescian  artist  Moroni,  and  the  two 
Yeronese  Morone,  although  Vasari  has  both  forms  for  the  latter 
two. 


p  427* 

There  are  still  some  works  by  Domenico  Morone  in  the 
refectory  of  San  Bernardino. 

P.  427f 

The  frescoes  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Organo  at  Yerona,  representing  half-length  figures  of  Popes, 
are  not  by  Domenico,  but  by  Francesco  Morone.  Domenico 
seems  to  have  died  shortly  after  the  year  1503,  when  he  is  last 
heard  of. 

Francesco  di  Domenico  Morone  was  born  in  1473  and  died  in 
1529. 
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P.  428* 

At  the  sides  of  the  “  Deposition  from  the  Cross  ”  were  two 
pictures  representing  the  Saints  Bartolommeo  and  Francesco. 
They  are  at  present  replaced  by  copies,  the  originals  having  been 
transferred  to  the  Municipal  Gallery. 

P.  428f 

A  large  picture  by  Carotto,  representing  Christ  washing  the 
feet  of  the  disciples,  is  in  the  Municipal  Gallery  of  V erona. 

P.  429f 

The  only  picture  by  Francesco  Moroni  now  to  be  found  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Organo,  besides  his  fresco  painting  in  the 
sacristy,  is  the  altar-piece  representing  the  Madonna  between 
the  two  saints  Martino  and  Agostino  and  two  angels  (see  p.  431). 
It  is  inscribed  :  “  Franciscus  Filins  Dominici  de  Moronis  pinxit 
1503.”  The  frescoes  in  the  middle  aisle  are  by  Giolfino,  and 
the  figures  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Raphael  in  the  choir  by 
Cavazzola. 


P.  431  § 

The  fresco  which  Francesco  Morone  painted  on  a  wall  near 
the  “ship-bridge”  (Ponte  Navi)  has  been  transferred  to^the 
Municipal  Gallery. 


P.  432* 

Paolo,  the  son  of  Taddeo  Cavazzola  di  Jacopo  di  Morando, 
was  born  in  1486. 


P.  432f 

Not  all  the  pictures  have  perished  which  Cavazzola  painted  in 
the  church  of  San  Nazzaro  e  Celso.  A  fresco  representing  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  has  been  preserved.  Cavazzola  executed  it 
when  nineteen  years  of  age. 


P.  433 § 

The  picture  representing  San  Rocco  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London  (No.  735).  It  is  inscribed  palvs  moradvs. 
v.  p.  (zzVeronensis  pinxit).  The  date  mdxviii  is  now  somewhat 
disfigured. 
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P.  433^[ 

The  pictures  by  Cavazzuola  in  the  church  of  San  Bernardino 
have  been  replaced  by  modern  copies,  the  originals  having  been 
transferred  to  the  Municipal  Gallery. 

P.  434* 

This  picture  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  Municipal 
Gallery  of  Verona. 

Pp.  444-445 

Francesco  dai  Libri,  who  was  born  in  1452,  was  the  son  of 
Stefano  dai  Libri, 'an  illuminator  (bom  about  1420).  His  son 
Girolamo  was  born  in  1474,  and  died  in  1555. 

P.  445 f 

The  Madonna  picture  by  Girolamo  dai  Libri,  formerly  in  the 

church  of  the  Scala,  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  It 

is  signed  on  a  cartellino :  hieronymvs  a  bibris.  f. 

© 


P.  448* 

A  rich  collection  of  illuminations  ascribed  to  Girolamo  dai  Libri 
and  also  to  Liberale  as  well  as  by  other  Veronese  artists  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Municipal  Gallery  of  Verona. 

Pp.  448-450. 

Francesco,  the  son  of  Girolamo  dai  Libri,  was  born  in  1500. 
His  brother,  a  priest,  of  whom  Vasari  also  speaks  as  an  illumina¬ 
tor,  was  born  in  1483.  His  name  was  Callisto. 


FRANCESCO  GRANACCI. 

[Born  1477— died  1543.] 

Pp.  452-453. 

The  different  portions  of  the  altar-piece  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  are  now  in  the  picture-galleries  of  Munich  and  Berlin. 
Benedetto  and  Davide  Ghirlandajo,  the  brothers  of  Domenico, 
worked  at  them  with  Granacci,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  share  taken  in  the  work  by  the  latter  artist. 

Q 
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P.  456* 

The  picture  of  the  Trinity  painted  by  Granacci  for  Pier  Fran¬ 
cesco  Borgherini  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  No.  229,  as  stated  in 
the  official  catalogue  (second  edition,  1883).  It  is  not  known 
where  the  Assumption  with  St.  Thomas  receiving  the  girdle  from 
the  Madonna,  is  at  present  to  be  found. 

P.  456+ 

The  church  of  San  Jacopo  tra  Fossi  at  Florence  was  sup¬ 
pressed  in  1849,  and  the  picture  here  described  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  private  hands. 

P.  4o7f 

In  the  obituaries  of  the  city  of  Florence  the  artist’s  death  is 
registered  under  the  date  of  November  30,  1543,  and  his  burial 
on  December  2  of  the  same  year. 


BACCIO  D’ AGNOLO. 

[Born  1463 — died  1543.] 

P.  458 

The  “  Cantoria,”  or  Singing  Gallery,  which  Baccio  d’ Agnolo 
executed  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  is  now  in  the 
North  Court  over  the  doorway  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
A  representation  of  it  is  inserted  in  the  popular  guide-book  of 
that  Museum. 


Pp.  459-460 

The  palace  which  Baccio  d’ Agnolo  erected  for  Giovanni 
Bartolini,  which  is  situated  between  the  Yia  di  Porta  Rossa  and 
the  Yia  delle  Terme,  has  of  late  become  the  Hotel  du  Nord. 

P.  460+|| 

The  house  De’  Nasi  is  now  known  as  the  Palazzo  Torrigiani. 

P.  461t 

The  old  bell-tower  of  San  Miniato  in  Monte,  fell  in  1499. 
In  1518  Baccio  d’ Agnolo  received  the  commission  to  make  the 
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model  for  a  new  one.  This  was  begun  in  1524,  but  the  work 
was  suspended  in  1527,  and  has  remained  incomplete  to  the 
present  day. 

P.  461§ 

The  Via  de’  JBalestrieri  is  now  called  the  Via  del  Proconsolo, 

P.  462 

Giuliano  d’ Agnolo,  the  eldest  of  Baccio’s  sons,  was  born  in 
1491.  In  1536,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  entered  Florence, 
he  constructed  with  his  father  a  triumphal  arch,  of  which  Yasari 
gives  a  detailed  description  in  a  letter  to  Pietro  Aretino.  (See 
“  Lettere  Pittoriche,”  vol.  iii.) 

Pp.  463-464 

It  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Baccio  Bandinelli  in  1540 
(see  Gaye,  “  Carteggio,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  276)  that  he  was  staying  at 
Rome  at  that  time.  Soon  afterwards  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  Florence.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  this  is  the  date  of 
the  undertaking  of  which  Yasari  speaks  here. 

Pp.  465-466 

The  columns,  pilasters,  and  arches  of  the  choir, , which  is  situ¬ 
ated  underneath  the  cupola,  were  removed  in  1841.  Nothing 
but  the  barriers  with  Bandinelli’s  celebrated  figures  in  basso- 
relievo  remain  in  their  place. 


VALERIO  VICENTINO. 
[Born  1468  ? — died  1546.] 


GIOVANNI  DA  LASTEL  BOLOGNESE. 
[Born  1496— died  1553.] 
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MATTEO  DAL  NASARO  VERONESE. 

[Born  .  .  .  . — died  1548  ?] 

P.  468* 

Giovanni,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  was  born  at  Pisa  about 
the  year  1470.  About  the  year  1490  he  seems  to  have  settled 
at  Florence,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1516.  In  his  will, 
bearing  the  date  of  that  year,  a  passage  occurs  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  indebted  to  his  brother  Francesco  for  having  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  cutting  stones.  This  Francesco,  whose  portrait 
by  Perugino — formerly  believed  to  represent  Perugino  himself — 
is  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  died  at  Venice  in  1496.  They  were, 
however,  not  the  first  who  exercised  the  art  of  engraving 
stones  at  Florence.  We  learn  from  Milanesi  that  in  1477  there 
was  at  Florence  Master  Pietro  di  Neri  Razzanti,  engraver  in 
hard  stone,  upon  whom  the  Republic  had  bestowed  the  privilege 
of  residing  at  Florence  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years, 
provided  that  during  that  time  he  imparted  his  art  to  native 
pupils. 

P.  468f 

Nothing  is  known  about  Domenico  de’  Cammei.  Some  anno¬ 
tators  have  mistaken  him  for  Domenico  Compagni,  and  also  for 
Domenico  di  Polo,  two  artists  who  lived  in  the  following  century. 

P.  469* 

Pier  Maria  di  Maestro  Antonio  Serbaldi,  the  son  of  a  physician, 
was  born  about  the  year  1455.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  he  was  at  Florence,  carrying  on  the  business  of  engraver 
in  stones,  where  Domenico  di  Polo,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
note,  was  among  his  pupils.  Later  on  he  became  famous  by  the 
fine  coins  he  executed  at  Rome,  so  that  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1515 
gave  him  a  pension  of  seven  scudi  the  month  in  recognition  of 
his  merits  about  the  Roman  Mint. 

Michelino,  a  Florentine,  the  son  of  Paolo  di  Donato  Poggini, 
a  carpenter,  was  born  about  the  year  1490,  and  died  about  the 
year  1527.  In  1518  he  executed  some  engraved  stones  for 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino.  Nothing  else  is  known 
about  his  works. 
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Pp.  469-470. 

Giovanni  Bernardi  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  who  in  1530 
was  staying  at  Ferrara  with  Orfeo,  another  son  of  his  (see 
Citadella,  p.  692). 

The  Rampart  (la  Bastia),  a  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1511,  on  December  31,  and 
retaken  by  the  Duke  on  the  same  day. 

P.  472* 

Michelangelo’s  drawing  of  Phaeton  is  in  the  Royal  Collection 
at  Windsor  Castle. 


P.  473 

The  date  of  Giovanni  Bernardi’s  death  is  not  1555,  as  Vasari 
has  it,  but  1553.  See  about  this  artist:  Gian  Marcello  Valgi- 
migli,  “Ricordi  dei  Pittori  e  degli  artisti  faentini ;  ”  Faenza,  Conti, 
1871  ;  Liverani,  “  Ragionamento  intorno  a  Giovanni  Bernardi  da 
Castel  Bolognese  ;  ”  Amadeo  Ronchini,  “  Maestro  Giovanni  da 
Castel  Bolognese,”  in  vol.  iv.  of  “  AttieMemorie  della  Regia  De- 
putazione  di  storia  patria  per  le  provincie  Modenesi  e  Parmensi.” 

P.  476* 

It  appears  from  the  works  of  Delaborde,  Jal,  and  others,  that 
Matteo  del  Nassaro  was  called  by  the  French  Dalnassar,  and 
that  he  stayed  in  France  from  1528  to  1534,  holding  the  office  of 
engraver  in  hard  stones,  with  the  pay  of  three  hundred  ducats  a 
year. 

P.  476 § 

Valerio  Belli  of  Vicenza  was  born  in  1468. 

P.  478* 

Other  works  by  Valerio  are  to  be  found  in  the  Museo  of  the 
Marciana  at  Venice.  Some  of  them  are  signed  by  his  name. 
See  Jacopo  Cabianca,  “  Di  Valerio  Vicentino ;  ”  Venice,  1865. 

P.  480 

Domenico  di  Polo  was  born  about  the  year  1480,  and  died  in 
1547.  The  seal  with  the  figure  of  Hercules,  which  he  executed 
in  1532  for  the  Duke  Alessandro,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Florence.  It  is  so  fine  that  for  a  considerable  time  it  was 
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taken  for  an  antique.  The  medals  by  him  have  been  described 
by  Armand,  “  Les  medailleurs,”  &c. 

P.  480 

Luigi  Anichino,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  still  alive  in 
1553,  was  the  son  of  Francesco  Anichino,  who  was  also  an  en¬ 
graver  in  hard  stones,  and  who  died  in  1526.  See  L.  N.  Cita- 
della,  “  Documenti,”  Ferrara,  1868. 

P.  480* 

The  surname  of  this  artist,  Grechetto,  was  given  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  After  having 
served  the  Cardinal  Farnese  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  en¬ 
graved  the  dies  for  the  Papal  coins.  In  1564  he  went  to  Venice, 
and  proceeded  afterwards  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died.  See 
Ronchini,  “II  Grechetto,”  in  vol.  ii.  of  “  Atti  e  Memorie  della 
Regia  Deputazione  di  storia  patria  per  le  provincie  Modenesi  e 
Parmensi.” 

Pp.  481-482 

Giovanantonio  de’  Rossi  executed  also  several  models  of  the 
Popes  Paul  IV.,  Pius  IV.,  and  Pius  V.,  and  one  of  King  Henry 
II.  of  France.  See  Armand,  “  Les  Medailleurs  Italiens,”  Paris, 
1879. 


P.  483* 

Some  works  by  the  two  Misseroni  are  in  the  Sala  delle  Gemme 
in  the  Uffizi  Gallery. 

P.  483 + 

This  Jacopo  da  Trezzo  seems  to  have  been  the  nephew  and 
pupil  of  Jacopo  da  Trezzo,  mentioned  by  Vasari  on  the  foregoing 
page.  He  also  went  to  Spain,  and  was  sculptor  to  King  Philip 
II.  He  died  there  in  1601. 

P.  484* 

Galeotto  came  to  Florence  in  his  early  youth.  From  the  year 
1550  he  held  the  office  of  engraver  at  the  Mint,  until  his  death  in 
'1584. 
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MARCANTONIO  BOLOGNESE. 

[Born  about  1488 — died  before  the  year  1534.] 

P.  485* 

Tommaso  (or  Maso  in  Florentine  dialect)  Finiguerra  was  born 
in  1426,  and  died  in  1464. 


P.  486£ 

See  also  A.  von  Wurzbach,  “  M.  Schongauer,”  Wien,  1880,  and 
L.  Scheibler,  “  Schongauer  und  der  Meister  des  Bartholomaeus,” 
in  “  Repertorium  fiir  Kunstwissenschaft,”  vii.  1. 

P.  486 § 

The  monogram  of  Martin  Schongauer  is  not  M.C.,  but  MCS. 
He  died  in  1488,  at  an  early  age,  as  it  seems. 

P.  487* 

As  to  Diirer  see  his  recent  biography  by  M.  Thausing  (Eng¬ 
lish  edition  by  F.  Eaton,  London,  1882.  Two  volumes). 

P.  498f 

Marcantonio  did  not  always  use  the  same  monogram.  About 
one  hundred  of  his  engravings  executed  at  Rome  are  marked  M, 
or  MA,  or  also  MAF,  whereas  others,  including  some  of  the 
finest  plates,  have  no  mark  whatever.  According  to  Bartsch, 
“  Le  Peintre  Graveur,”  there  are  383  altogether,  but  no  museum 
possesses  a  complete  set. 


P.  512* 

See  about  this  artist  Giuseppe  Campori,  “  Gli  artisti  italiani 
estranieri  negli  stati  Estensi,”  Modena,  1855.  Enea  Yico  died 
at  Ferrara  in  1567.  * 
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VOLUME  IV. 

ANTONIO  DA  SAN  GALLO. 

[Born  1485 — died  1546.] 

P.  1 

The  family  name  of  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  was  not  Piceoni,  as 
Vasari  has  it,  but  Coriolani. 


Pp.  2-3 

The  palace  on  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  which  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo  constructed  for  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  was  completed  by 
Michelangelo  and  Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
palaces  at  Rome,  and  now  generally  known  as  the  Palazzo  Farnese. 

P.  5 

As  to  Antonio  da  San  Gallo’s  engagements  at  St.  Peter’s,  see 
Henry  de  Geymiiller,  “Les  Projets  Primitifs  pour  la  Basilique 
de  St.  Pierre  de  Rome,  par  Bramante,  Raphael,”  &c. 

P.  10* 

Pier  Francesco  da  Viterbo  was  born  in  1470  at  Viterbo,  and 
died  at  Florence  in  1534.  From  his  early  youth  he  served  in 
the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several  military  campaigns. 
When  in  the  service  of  King  Francis  I.  of  France  he  was  a 
colonel.  The  following  inscription  on  the  walls  of  Piacenza 
refers  to  him  :  “  Petrus  Franc.  Florensolius  Viterbien.  Primi- 
pilus  arcis  hujus  aggeres,  fossas,  moenia,  propugnacula  designabat 
ejusdem  urbis  benignitate  postmodum  in  civem  et  civitate  donatus 
Octavius  Farnesius  dux  PI.  et  Parrm.  mdlv.”  In  1525  Pope 
Clement  VII.  had  sent  some  engineers  and  architects  to  Piacenza 
and  Parma  to  fortify  these  places  which  of  late  had  been  added 
to  his  dominions.  In  the  following  year  San  Gallo  and  San- 
micheli  were  sent  there  to  complete  the  works. 

P.  24f 

A  large  collection  of  drawings  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  is  in 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 
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GIULIO  ROMANO. 

[Bom  1492 — died  1546.] 

P.  26* 

The  picture  which  Yasari  calls  here  Santa  Lisabetta,  a  holy 
family  with  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John,  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
It  is  signed  by  Raphael’s  name,  and  dated  1518.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  “  The  Holy  Family  of  Francis  I.” 

P.  27J 

H.  de  Geymiiller,  in  his  recent  important  publication,  “  Raffaello 
Sanzio  studiato  come  Architetto,”  Milano,  1884,  has  produced 
convincing  proofs  that  Raphael  was  assisted  by  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo  in  the  making  of  the  plans  for  the  villa  Madama,  and  that 
he  also  executed  the  most  important  parts  of  it.  Yasari  himself 
asserts,  in  the  life  of  Raphael,  that  Raphael  was  the  architect. 
Serlio,  “  Libri  cinque  d’ architectural’  also  names  Raphael  alone, 
not  Giulio  Romano. 


P.  31f 

Giulio  Romano  and  Penni  seem  to  have  begun  the  wall  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Sala  di  Costantino  not  before  October,  1524,  and  com¬ 
pleted  it  in  July,  1525.  They  were  paid  for  it  a  thousand 
ducats. 

The  little  Cavalier,  il  Cavalierino,  of  whom  Yasari  speaks 
here  in  a  subsequent  passage,  is  not  Niccolo  Yespucci,  but,  as 
we  learn  from  Cellini’s  autobiography,  “  a  groom,  formerly  in  the 
service  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  a  Frenchman  of  base  extraction,  but 
Pope  Clemens,  to  whom  he  was  an  indispensable  servant  ( gran 
servitore ),  made  him  a  very  rich  man,  and  relied  on  him  quite  as 
much  as  on  himself.” 


P.  35  + 

This  villa  on  the  Janiculus,  generally  called  the  Yilla  Lante, 
has  been  converted  into  a  monastery  of  French  nuns,  and  has  thus 
become  inaccessible  to  visitors. 
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P.  51 

Some  of  the  cartoons  executed  by  Giulio  Romano  for  tapestry 
work  are  exhibited  in  the  Salles  des  Dessins  of  the  Louvre  at 
Paris. 

P.  53 

It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the  portrait  of  Diirer 
which  is  here  described. 

The  Duke  Federico  Gonzaga  died  in  1540.  In  that  year  the 
Cardinal  Ercole  became  administrator  of  the  duchy  for  his 
nephew. 


SEBASTIANO  DEL  PIOMBO. 

[Born  1485 — died  1547.] 

P.  58-75. 

The  information  which  Vasari  gives  us  about  Sebastiano’s 
early  life  is  very  scanty,  but  may  be  considered  as  reliable. 
The  lively  description  of  his  later  years,  spent  at  Rome,  suggests 
the  probability  that  Sebastiano  himself  revealed  to  him  to  a 
great  extent  the  particulars  of  his  life.  Both  were  living  at 
Rome  at  the  same  time,  and  both  are  known  to  have  shared  the 
friendship  of  Michelangelo. 

To  judge  from  Sebastiano’s  extant  pictures,  we  may  divide 
his  art  into  two  distinct  periods.  During  the  first,  from  about 
1500  to  1511,  he  exclusively  professed  the  principles  of  Venetian 
art.  Vasari  mentions  (p.  59)  only  two  such  pictures,  and  one 
of  them,  the  portrait  of  the  two  singers,  cannot  be  traced  any 
further.  The  earliest  known  picture  by  Sebastiano  (not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Vasari)  is  an  altar-piece  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Henry 
Layard  at  Venice,  formerly  in  the  Gallery  Manfrin.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  Pieta,  and  is  authenticated  by  the  following  inscription 
on  a  cartellino,  which  is  undoubtedly  genuine :  “  Ops.  B  .  .  t  .  ani 
Lu  .  ian i  disc  .  pulus  Joannis  Beelinus.”  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  (“  History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy,”  xvi.,  6), 
having  read  it  incorrectly,  were  induced  to  take  it  for  a  forgery. 
In  their  opinion  the  picture  is  the  doubtful  production  of  an 
unknown  imitator  of  Cima.  But  the  fact  that  this  important 
work  is  in  the  style  of  Cima  da  Conegliano  may  easily  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  Vasari’s  statement  that  Sebastiano’s  first  master  was 
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Giovanni  Bellini,  by  the  hypothesis,  supported  by  other  evidence, 
that  in  Bellini’s  studio  Cima  held  for  some  time  (about  1500-1504) 
the  post  of  teacher  and  instructor  of  the  younger  pupils.  Very 
similar  in  style  is  the  picture  representing  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  church  of  San  Hiccolo  at  Treviso,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Sebastiano.  It  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  bad 
restoration. 

The  masterpiece  of  Sebastiano’s  Giorgionesque  manner,  and 
perhaps  the  finest  work  of  his — the  altar-piece  in  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  Crisostomo,  Venice — is  fully  described  by  Vasari 
(p.  59).  Of  about  the  same  time  are  the  pictures  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  in  the  Uffizi,  and  a  female  portrait  at  the  Pitti  palace, 
Florence.  Very  fine  drawings  by  him  in  the  Uffizi  are  even 
ascribed  to  Giorgione  (for  instance,  a  pen-and-ink  drawing 
representing  Lucretia  holding  a  dagger). 

P.  59 

Sebastiano  must  have  gone  to  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1512,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Michelangelo  at 
Rome,  dated  October  15th  of  that  year  (see  Gaye  “  Carteggio,” 
ii.,  487). 


P.  60* 

The  “  poesie  ”  painted  by  Sebastiano  in  the  palace  of  Agostino 
Chigi,  known  as  the  “  Farnesina,”  are  all  illustrations  of  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses.  They  seem  to  have  been  completed  within  a 
short  space  of  time,  because  we  find  them  already  described  in 
“  Blosio  Palladio,  Suburbanum  Augustini  Chigi,”  printed  in  1512. 
In  the  same  year  he  painted  the  portrait  of  an  unknown  lady 
(dated  1512,  in  gilt  letters,  on  the  background),  a  well-known 
picture  in  the  Tribuna  of  the  Uffizi,  Florence  (Ho.  1123),  erro¬ 
neously  ascribed  to  Raphael,  and  supposed  to  represent  the 
Fornarina.  The  Fornarina  of  the  Blenheim  Gallery,  ascribed  to 
Sebastiano,  is  an  altogether  different  and  inferior  work,  painted 
in  imitation  of  Sebastiano’s  style.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
wall  paintings  at  the  Farnesina  are  Giorgionesque  in  style, 
whereas  the  so-called  Fornarina  at  Florence  displays  the  eclectic 
principles  of.  style,  which  constitute  the  artist’s  second  manner, 
of  which  Vasari  speaks  more  favourably  (p.  61)  than  art-critics 
at  the  present  day  can  feel  justified  in  doing. 
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P.  61 

The  picture  of  the  “  Pieth  ”  for  the  church  of  San  Francesco, 
Viterbo,  was  completed  in  February,  1525,  as  appears  from  an 
unpublished  letter  of  the  painter,  addressed  to  Michelangelo,  in 
which  he  proposes  to  have  it  sent  to  him,  in  order  to  have  it 
valued,  disputes  having  arisen  about  its  price.  (See  note  in 
Milanesi’s  edition,  v.,  569.)  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  enumeration  of  pictures  V asari  frequently  disregards  the 
chronological  order  of  their  execution  (pp.  62,  63).  About  nine 
years  elapsed  between  the  beginning  and  the  completion  of  Sebas- 
tiano’s  wall  paintings  in  the  Borgherini  chapel  of  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  Rome.  The  picture  of  the  Flagellation,  here  described 
the  first,  was  completed  the  last.  In  a  letter  to  Michelangelo, 
dated  April  12,  1525,  the  painter  mentions  it,  and  says  that  he 
will  have  finished  it  in  two  days  (see  Milanesi’s  edition,  v.,  569, 
note).  The  two  Prophets,  placed  above,  were  reported  to  Michel¬ 
angelo  as  completed,  in  a  letter  by  his  nephew,  Leonardo,  dated 
November  22,  1516. 


Pp.  63,  64 

Sebastiano’s  rivalry  with  Raphael  in  the  execution  of  the 
“  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,”  the  famous  picture  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  some  letters 
of  his.  On  July  2nd,  1518,  he  wrote  from  Rome  to  Michel¬ 
angelo,  then  at  Florence  :  “  There  has  been  some  delay  with  my 
work.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  it  back  as  long  as  possible, 
that  Raphael  might  not  see  it  before  his  is  finished.  .  .  .  But 
now  I  do  not  hesitate  any  more.  I  believe  I  shall  not,  with  my 
work,  bring  discredit  upon  you.”  Later  on,  he  writes  :  “You 
have  seen  the  picture,  when  I  began  to  paint  it,”  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  give  to  Michelangelo  a  description  of  his  picture. 
Therefore  we  cannot  believe  what  Vasari  says  to  be  actually 
true,  namely,  that  Sebastiano  painted  the  picture  under  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  direction  ;  but,  with  some  restrictions,  we  might  accept 
another  assertion  of  his,  that  Michelangelo  furnished  him  with 
drawings  for  this  picture.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum 
two  original  drawings  by  Michelangelo,  which  are  evidently  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  for  the  figure  of  Lazarus  in  Sebastiano’s  picture. 
Both  sketches  are  slightly  drawn  in  red  chalk,  and  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  finished  picture,  we  must  admit  that  Sebastiano 
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deserves  the  credit  of  having  worked  out  the  suggestions  of  his 
friend  to  surprising  perfection.  (See  Richter,  “  Italian  Art  at 
the  National  Gallery,”  p.  89.) 

The  Cardinal  being  unwilling  to  pay  a  thousand  ducats,  the 
sum  fixed  by  Sebastiano,  he  had  it  valued  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
who  stated  that  850  ducats  were  the  value  of  the  picture. 
Michelangelo  first  advised  his  friend  to  stand  by  the  first  price, 
but  ultimately  the  painter  agreed  to  the  payment  of  800  ducats 
only.  (See  Milanesi’s  note  v.,  571.) 

P.  64 

The  death  of  Raphael  was  announced  to  Michelangelo  by 
Sebastiano  in  the  following  memorable  words: — “  You  will  have 
heard,  no  doubt,  that  poor  Raphael,  of  Urbino,  has  died.  The 
news  will,  I  believe,  have  grieved  you  very  much :  may  God 
pardon  him.”  Soon  afterwards,  Sebastiano  endeavoured  to 
succeed  Raphael  as  Court  painter  to  the  Pope,  and  Michelangelo 
wrote  at  the  same  time  (June,  1520)  to  Cardinal  Bibiena,  asking 
him  to  recommend  the  Venetian  painter  for  the  completion  of 
the  wall  paintings  in  the  “  Stanze.”  But  Pope  Leo  X.  preferred 
to  leave  the  work  in  the  hands  of  Raphael’s  pupils,  nor  did  he 
ever  give  any  commission  to  Sebastiano.  (See  “  Lettere  di 
Michelangelo,”  Florence,  1875,  p.  413.) 

P.  65f 

Sebastiano’s  wall-paintings  in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace 
were  removed  at  the  time  when  Bernini  erected  there  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  Chigi  family.  Two  fragments,  representing  the  Visita¬ 
tion  and  the  Nativity,  are  stated  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  (See  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  “  History  of 
Painting  in  North  Italy,”  ii.,  338.)  Another  picture,  representing 
the  Visitation,  and  painted  on  panel,  is  in  the  Salon  Carre  of  the 
Louvre,  Paris.  It  bears  the  signature  and  date,  “  sebastianvs 
venetvs  faciebat  BOM2E  mdxxi.”  The  preparatory  study  for 
this  composition,  drawn  with  charcoal,  is  also  in  the  Louvre. 
(See  Reiset,  “  Notice  des  dessins,”  i.,  No.  235.) 

P.  66 

One  of  the  two  portraits  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.  is  in  the  Naples 
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Museum,  the  other  is  in  Lord  Taunton’s  collection,  London. 
Another  fine  portrait  by  Sebastiano  is  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
University  Gallery. 

P.  66 

Cardinal  Nincofort  (Hinchford),  a  clerical  error  of  Vasari’s. 
He  apparently  means  Wilhem  Enckenvoirt  of  Utrecht,  who  died 
in  1534. 


P.  66 

The  portrait  picture  of  Federigo  da  Bozzolo  is  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  according  to  tradition,  in  an  excellent  picture  by  Sebas¬ 
tiano  at  Lansdowne  House,  London.  However,  the  man  here 
represented  has  before  him  books,  a  globe,  and  other  scientific 
emblems,  whereas  Bozzolo  is  known  to  have  been  a  warrior. 

P.  66 

The  Madonna  picture,  which  at  Vasari’s  time  was  in  the 
Guardaroba  of  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  is  now  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  Naples. 

P.  67 

More  particulars  about  Sebastiano’s  portrait  of  Pope  Clemens 
VII.  are  to  be  found  in  the  artist’s  unpublished  correspondence 
with  Michelangelo.  He  painted  the  Pope’s  portrait  the  first 
time  without  a  beard,  some  time  before  the  year  1527.  In  1531 
he  painted  him  twice  again,  and  in  the  following  year  once  more, 
for  Michelangelo.  (See  Milanesi’s  note  v.,  582.) 

P.  67 

The  portrait  of  Antonio  Francesco  degli  Albizzi  was  painted 
in  1525,  and  was  highly  praised  in  two  letters  by  Michelangelo, 
addressed  to  the  artist.  (See  “  Lettere  di  Michelangelo,”  pp. 
445,  446.)  This  is  possibly  the  picture,  No.  409,  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence.  I 

P.  68* 

Vasari  omits  to  mention  that  Sebastiano  visited  Venice  in  1527, 
where  he  may  have  painted  Aretino’s  portrait.  (See  Aretino, 
Lettere  i.,  13  ;  and  Bottari,  Lettere  pitt.  i.,  534.) 
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P.  69 

Piombo,  lead ,  meaning  the  leaden  cachet  (bulla)  attached  to 
official  documents  of  the  Papal  See.  Sebastiano  obtained  this 
office  in  autumn,  1531,  after  a  competition  with  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  But  out  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  800  scudi  he  had  to 
give  300  scudi  (80  ducats)  to  Raphael’s  pupil  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
In  some  letters  addressed  to  Michelangelo  and  to  Pietro  Aretino, 
he  gives  expression  to  his  delight  in  this  success.  In  the 
signatures  of  pictures  executed  subsequently,  the  artist’s  name, 
Sebastian  vs,  is  always  preceded  by  an  F  (frater). 

P.  70 

The  picture  representing  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  is  in  the 
Museo  del  Prado,  Madrid.  An  old  copy,  said  to  be  an  original, 
is  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

i 

P.  70f 

Sebastiano  writes  on  the  8th  of  June,  1531,  to  Michelangelo, 
that  on  the  following  day  he  intends  to  leave  Rome  for  Foncli,  to 
stay  there  for  a  fortnight,  and  to  paint  there  the  portrait  of  some 
lady.  On  the  15th  of  July  he  writes  to  him  again  from  Rome, 
as  having  returned. 

P.  70 

From  the  inventory  of  Sebastiano’s  household  it  appears  that 
his  secret  of  painting  on  stone  and  on  metals  consisted  in  the 
use  of  oil  squeezed  out  of  acorns.  (See  G.  Amati,  “  Lettere 
Romane  di  Momo,”  Rome,  1872.) 

P.  71 

The  Dead  Christ  was  ordered  by  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga 
some  short  time  before  the  year  1533.  Sebastiano  finished  the 
picture  in  1539.  It  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Escurial.  (See 
G.  Campori,  “  S.  del  Piombo  e  Ferrante  Gonzaga,”  “  Atti 
e  Memorie,”  vol.  ii.) 

P.  72f 

This  picture  is  signed  and  dated,  “  sebastianvs  venetvs 

FACIEBAT  MDXX.” 

Pp.  73,  74 

The  real  author  of  the  poem  in  reply  to  Berni’s  verses  was 
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Michelangelo,  who  composed  it  in  the  name  of  his  friend.  (See 
Guasti,  “Rime  di  Michelangelo,”  Florence,  1863.) 

P.  74 

The  correspondence  between  Sebastiano  and  Michelangelo  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Casa  Buonarotti,  Florence.  There 
are  thirty-two  letters  by  Sebastiano,  written  between  the  years 
1520  and  1533,  and  six  by  Michelangelo. 

P.  74 

Sebastiano  died  on  the  21st  of  June,  1547.  His  will  and  the 
inventory  of  his  property  have  been  published  in  the  “  Lettere 
Romane  di  Momo.”  The  only  authenticated  portrait  of  his  is 
the  picture  No.  20  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 


PERINO  DEL  YAGA. 

[Born  1500 — died  1547.] 

P.  78 

Andrea  de’  Ceri,  who  gave  to  Perino  the  first  instruction  in 
painting,  belonged  to  the  family  Del  Piccino,  many  members  of 
which  had  been  painters  during  the  fifteenth,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  none  of  them  has  become  notorious. 
Andrea  was  born  in  1450. 

Toto  d^.l  Nunziata,  the  son  of  Nunziato  d’ Antonio,  an  inferior 
painter,  was  born  in  1498.  Pietro  Torrigiani  brought  him  to 
England  in  1519. 

P.  79 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  Florentine  painter  Yaga,  besides 
the  statements  here  made  by  Yasari. 

P.  81 

Among  the  numerous  drawings  by  Perino  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
at  Florence,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  Apostles  St.  Paul 
anj  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  with  the  note  on  the  back  :  “Perino, 
copiato  da  Rafaele.” 
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P.  92* 

Perino’s  fresco  paintings  at  Santa  Trinita  are  still  in  existence. 
The  Annunciation  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  were 
executed  by  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuccheri,  as  Vasari  states 
later  on. 


P.  101* 

Those  portions  of  the  said  fresco-painting,  which  were  not 
completed  by  Perino,  were  executed  later  on  by  Daniello  da 
Volterra,  and  by  Pellegrino  da  Modena. 

P. 103f 

Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  the  son  of  Sandro  de’  Rossi,  was  born  in 
1496.  He  was  for  some  time  in  Spain. 

P.  104 

In  the  original  inscription  we  read :  “  Praeclarae  familiae  ” 
before  “  Magni  viri.”  See  Merli  e  Belgnano,  “  II  Palazzo  del 
Principe  Doria  a  Fassolo  in  Genova,”  in  vol.  x.  of  “Atti  della 
Societa  Figure  di  Storia  Patria.” 


P.  107f 

There  is  at  Dudley  House,  London,  a  large  altar-piece, 
representing  the  Nativity,  with  Shepherds  adoring,  St.  Stephen 
in  the  background.  It  bears  the  signature,  “  mdxxxiiii.  perino 
bonaccorssi  fioretn  opvs  faciebat.”  The  painting  shows  in 
some  figures  the  strong  influence  which  Pordenone  must  have 
exercised  on  the  pupil  of  Raphael  by  the  large  pictures  he  had 
executed  at  Genoa.  The  picture  in  question  is  most  probably 
the  one  here  described  by  Vasari  as  being  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  de  Consolatione.  In  the  collection  of  Lord  North¬ 
brook  there  are  two  pictures  of  the  Madonna  with  the  infant 
Christ,  which  may  also  be  ascribed  to  him.  One  of  them  is  an 
unfinished  work  and  was  formerly  assigned  to  Fra  Bartolommeo. 

P.  113* 

The  sculptor  whom  Vasari  calls  here  Bologna,  is  Domenico 
Aimo,  with  the  surname  II  Varignana,  a  native  of  Bologna. 

R 
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DOMENICO  BECCAFUMI. 

[Born  1486 — died  1551.] 

P.  124§ 

Domenico,  who  in  documents  is  surnamed  Mecarino,  and 
sometimes  Mecuccio,  was  the  son  of  Giacomo  di  Pace,  a  labourer 
at  the  farm  “  Delle  Cortine  ”  near  the  castle  of  Montaperto. 

P.  125 

Pietro  Perugino  visited  Siena  in  about  1508  or  1509.  Becca- 
fumi  may  have  gone  to  Rome  about  the  year  1510  or  1511. 

P.  128  § 

It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the  picture  which  Vasari 
describes  here. 

P.  131 

The  imperfect  reading  in  the  original  text,  “  Petition  of  .  . 

(“  petizione  di  .  .  .”)  may  be  corrected  and  supplemented  in 
“  punizione  di  Cassio,”  i.e.,  the  punishment  of  Cassius.  In  Vasari’s 
description  of  these  fresco  paintings  there  are  some  more 
material  inaccuracies,  about  which  Botari  has  a  long  note  in  his 
edition  of  Vasari. 


P.  131  + 

Beccafumi’s  frescoes  in  the  town-hall  were  executed  during 
the  years  1529  and  1535. 


Pp.  136-137 

Beccafumi  appears  to  have  gone  to  Genoa  about  the  year 
1541. 


Pp.  140-141 

The  picture  painted  by  Beccafumi  at  Genoa  represents  Jason, 
who  in  coming  out  from  the  temple  encounters  Medea. 

P.  142+ 

The  three  panels  which  formed  the  predella  of  this  altar-piece 
are  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Graham,  London. 
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GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  LAPPOLI. 
[Born  1492 — died  1552.] 


NICCOLO  SOGGI. 

[Bom  1480 — died  about  1551.] 

P.  161{ 

This  picture  is  still  in  the  church  of  Sant  Agostino  at  Arezzo. 
It  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  art  in  that  town. 


P.  162f 

This  church  is  at  present  generally  called  SS.  Annunziata, 
The  picture  bears  the  date  1522. 

P.  166 

The  Assumption  painted  for  the  church  of  Sargiano  is  still  in 
its  place. 


P.  168 

Domenico  Giuntalodi  or  Giuntalocchi  of  Prato,  was  born  in 
1506,  and  died  in  1560. 


NICCOLO,  called  TKIBOLO. 

[Born  1500 — died  1550.] 

P.  172* 

The  statement  that  Tribolo  was  born  in  1500  is  confirmed  by 
the  baptismal  registers  of  Florence,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
doubted. 
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P.  174* 

Giovanni,  called  Nanni  Unghero,  the  son  of  Alesso  d’ Antonio, 
was  born  in  1490.  In  his  youth  he  chiefly  executed  sculptures 
in  wood.  Among  these  are  the  decorations  of  the  organ  and  of 
the  choir  in  the  church  de’  Servi.  In  later  years  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  as  an  engineer.  He  died  in  1546. 

P.  175 

Jacopo  Sansovino’s  statue  of  the  apostle  St.  James  is  now 
placed  in  the  cathedral  on  one  of  the  pilasters  underneath  the 
cupola. 

P.  178* 

From  a  letter  by  Barbazzo  to  Michelangelo,  dated  October, 
1525,  it  appears  that  the  design  for  the  monument  was  done  by 
this  arti|£. 

Pp.  183-184 

Michelangelo’s  models  for  the  statues  of  Earth  and  Heaven 
Were  not  carried  out.  He  replaced  them  afterwards  by  the 
well-known  statues  of  Day  and  Night  on  the  monument  of 
Giuliano. 


P.  205 

In  May,  1540,  Baccio  Bandinelli  was  commissioned  to  execute 
the  monument  of  Giovanni  de’  Medici. 

P.  206 

The  description  of  the  preparations  for  the  nuptials,  to  which 
Vasari  here  refers,  is  a  very  rare  pamphlet  published  at 
Florence,  by  Benedetto  Giunta  and  bearing  the  title :  “  Appa- 
rato  et  feste  nelle  Nozze  dello  Illustrissimo  signor  Duca  di 
Firenze,  et  della  Duchessa  sua  Consorte,  con  le  sue  Stanze, 
Madriali,  Comedia  et  Intermedij,  in  quelle  recitati  m.d.  xxxix.” 

P.  207§ 

Santi,  with  the  surname  de’  Buglioni,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1494.  For  some  time  he  was  staying  with  Andrea  and  Giovanni 
della  .  Robbia.  In  later  years,  when  independent,  he  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  employed  in  works  of  minor  importance.  In 
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1552  and  1553,  for  instance,  he  executed  in  terra-cotta  ware 
the  pavement  of  the  Libreria  di  San  Lorenzo  with  a  frieze  after 
the  design  by  Tribolo.  He  died  in  1576. 

P.  212* 

The  Pirotechnia  was  published  at  Venice  in  1540.  Its  author 
was  born  at  Siena  in  1480,  and  died  in  1539. 

P.  214* 

Giovanbatista  del  Tasso  was  born  in  1500,  and  died  in  1555. 
In  his  youth  he  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  executing 
carvings  in  wood,  and  is  even  pronounced  by  Benvenuto  Cellini 
to  have  been  the  best  artist  of  this  kind.  Duke  Cosimo  gave 
him  several  commissions  as  an  architect,  but  few  of  them  have 
been  carried  out. 


PIERINO  DA  VINCI. 

[Born  1520  (?) — died  1554  (?)] 

P.  227* 

An  old  terra-cotta  reproduction  of  the  original  is  to  be  found 
in  South  Kensington  Museum. 


P.  228* 

According  to  Grassi’s  “  Guida  di  Pisa,”  published  in  1850, 
the  statue  of  Riches  was  executed  in  1550. 

P.  228f 

This  beautiful  work  shows  the  most  delicate  execution  in 
the  details.  Of  late  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  Museo 
Nazionale. 


P.  229f 

It  may  be  remembered  here  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  been 
employed  by  Baldassare  Turini  to  paint  a  Madonna  picture,  a 
picture  which  at  present  cannot  be  traced.  Vasari  ralates  in 
the  Life  of  Baccio  Agnolo,  that  Turini  engaged  Giuliano,  the 
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son  of  Baccio,  to  construct  a  chapel  with  his  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  cathedral  of  Pescia.  He  further  relates  in  the  life 
of  Baccio  da  Montelupo  that  Raffaello,  the  son  of  this  artist, 
erected  the  sepulchral  monument  in  the  said  place.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  architecture  was  the  work  of  the 
above-named  two  artists,  and  that  Pierino  da  Vinci  executed 
only  the  figure  of  the  deceased. 


BACCIO  BANDINELLI. 

[Born  1488 — died  1560.] 

P.  232f 

Viviano  di  Bartolommeo  di  Francesco,  a  blacksmith  from 
Gajuole,  settled  at  Florence  about  the  year  1450.  His  son 
Michelangelo,  born  in  1459,  was  the  father  of  Baccio,  the  artist, 
whose  surname  was  originally  de’  Brandini,  and  thus  he  signed 
his  name  until  the  year  1 530.  After  that  date  he  called  himself 
da’  Bandinelli,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  a 
noble  Sienese  family  bearing  that  very  name.  When  he  was  to 
be  made  a  cavaliere  he  sent  Anton  Francesco  Doni  to  Siena  in 
order  to  make  out  his  pedigree,  with  the  result  that  one  Francesco 
Bandinelli  of  Siena  was  stated  to  have  been  the  artist’s  great 
great  grandfather,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  supposed 
to  have  retired  to  Gajuole.  Michelangelo,  the  father  of  Baccio, 
is  also  much  praised  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  his  “Autobiography,” 
and  also  in  the  preface  of  the  “  Trattato  dell’  Orificeria.” 

P.  233f 

Girolamo  del  Buda  was  the  father  of  Bernardo  del  Buda. 

P.  234* 

In  1503  Michelangelo,  the  father  of  Baccio,  paid  five  hundred 
ducats  for  this  villa  near  Prato  to  the  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolo- 
mini,  whose  property  it  had  been.  Later  on  Baccio  enlarged  it. 
See  Guasti,  “  La  Villa  Bandinelli  a  Pizzidimonte,”  in  “  Opuscoli 
di  Belle  Arti,”  Firenze,  1859  and  1874. 

Pp.  238-239 

The  engraving  of  which  Vasari  speaks  here,  has  become  known 
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by  the  title  of  Scheletri  di  Baccio.  It  is  signed  and  dated,  “a.  v. 
1518.” 


P.  239* 

Not  Lorenzo  di  Bicci,  bnt  his  son  Bicci  di  Lorenzo,  executed 
the  paintings  here  spoken  of,  .at  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  Florence. 

P.  240* 

Bandinelli  received  the  commission  for  the  statue  of  St.  Peter 
in  1515.  Vasari  is  therefore  in  error  when  stating  that  it  was 
exhibited  as  early  as  1513. 

P.  256 

The  statue  of  Hercules  is  signed  on  the  base,  “  baccivs 

BANDINELL  .  FLOR  .  FACIEBAT  .  MDXXXIIII.” 

Pp.  257-258 

Very  severe,  but  not  altogether  unfounded  strictures  upon 
the  statue  will  be  found  in  Benvenuto  Cellini’s  “  Autobiography.” 

P.  267* 

The  base  of  the  statue  has  for  a  long  time  served  as  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  a  fountain  on  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo,  and  it  was  only  in  1851  that  the  statue  belonging  to  it 
was  removed  from  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  placed  on  the 
base,  constructed  for  it. 


P.  281 

Benvenuto  Cellini  returned  to  Florence  from  France  in  August, 
1545. 


GIULIANO  BUGIABDINI. 

[Born  1475 — died  1554.] 

P.  299f 

The  picture  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Bugiardini,  representing 
the  Abduction  of  Dinah  is  now  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna 
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P.  299 1 

The  picture  here  described  is  now  in  the  public  gallery  of 
Bologna.  It  bears  the  signature,  “  jvl  .  feor  .  fac.”  (meaning 
Julianus  Florentinus  faciebat).  In  the  same  collection  is  another 
picture  by  him  representing  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  bearing  the 
same  signature. 


Pp.  229-300 

The  large  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  Catherine  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

P.  300 

The  portrait  of  Messer  Francesco  Guicciardini,  the  celebrated 
historian,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  palace  of  the  Guiccardini 
family.  It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the  other  portraits 
which  Vasari  describes  here  and  on  the  following  page. 


CRIST  OF  AN  O  GHERARDI. 

[Born  1508 — died  1556.] 

P.  304* 

Raphael  del  Colle  died  in  1566,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro. 

P.  313f 

The  picture  is  signed,  “  giorgio  arretino  faceva  mdxxxx.” 

P.  318+ 

All  these  paintings  were  destroyed  in  1848. 

P.  330 

The  fresco-paintings  by  Vasari  in  the  Compagnia  di  Gesu,  at 
Cortona,  are  still  in  existence. 
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JACOPO  DA  PUNTORMO. 

[Born  1494 — died  1557.] 

With  regard  to  chronology,  this  life  is  less  correct  than  those 
of  other  Florentine  contemporaries  of  Yasari,  about  whom  he 
was  generally  very  well  informed. 

Pp.  337-338 

The  name  of  Puntormo’s  relative  in  the  Yia  de’  Servi  was 
Maddalena.  She  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  ^December,  1515, 
not  in  1513,  as  Yasari  has  it. 


Pp.  340-341 

Andrea  di  Cosimo,  of  whom  Yasari  speaks  here,  is  elsewhere 
called  Andrea  Feltrini. 

P.  3^3 

Not  Piero  da  Yinci,  the  father  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  but  his 
eldest  son,  Ser  Giuliano.  Piero  died  in  1504,  and  the  festivities 
here  described  happened  in  1515. 

P.  354* 

This  highly  interesting  picture  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London  (No.  1131).  It  was  formerly  in  Hamilton  Palace,  where 
it  was  described  as  representing  an  allegory.  The  boy  seated 
on  the  steps,  about  whom  Yasari  observes  that  he  is  a  portrait 
of  Bronzino,  seems  to  be  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  therefore 
the  date  of  the  picture  can  be  calculated  to  have  been  about  the 
year  1512,  Bronzino  having  been  born  about  1502.  A  full  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  subject  and  its  identification  are  given  in  “  Italian 
Art  at  the  National  Gallery,”  by  J.  P.  Richter,  London,  1883, 
pp.  36-39. 

P.  356* 

The  heirs  of  Borgherini  sold  the  decorative  pictures  here 
spoken  of  in  1584  to  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  de’  Medici  for 
ninety  ducats. 
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P.  367* 

It  appears  from  a  contemporary  letter,  published  in  vol.  lxxx. 
of  the  “  Giornale  Arcadico,”  that  Puntormo  was  in  1539  at  Rome, 
where  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Monsignore  Giovanni  Guidiccioni. 
There  is  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome  a  very  fine  portrait  of 
a  Cardinal  (Room  II.,  Ho.  20)  which  is  ascribed  to  Raphael,  but, 
as  Senatore  Morelli  has  shown,  this  is  evidently  by  the  hand  of 
Puntormo.  (See  Yon  Liitzow’s  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Bildende  Kunst,” 
vol.  x.,  pp.  98,  99.)  Possibly  this  is  one  of  the  pictures  here 
described. 

The  portrait  of  the  Bishop  Ardinghelli  must  have  been  executed 
before  the  year  1547,  it  being  the  date  of  his  death.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1544,  he  had  been  made  a  Cardinal. 


P.  372* 

The  picture  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  after  the  cartoon  of  Michel¬ 
angelo,  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence. 

.  P.  377 

The  proper  name  of  the  two  Flemish  artists  is  John  Rost  or 
Rostel  and  Nicholas  Carcher,  of  Brussels.  The  contracts  of 
their  engagements  at  Florence  bear  the  date  of  October,  1546. 
Rost  died  in  1564. 


SIMONE  MOSCA. 

[Born  1492 — died  1553.] 

P.  384 

Simone  Mosca  was  a  native  of  San  Martino  a  Terenzano,  a 
village  near  Florence.  His  father,  Francesco  di  Simone,  called 
Delle  Pecore,  was  a  stone-cutter. 

P.  386 

The  Cesi  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1524  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo.  We  may,  therefore, 
assume  that  the  date  1550  here  assigned  for  Simone  Mosca’ s 
work  is  a  printer’s  error,  and  that  the  real  date  was  1530. 
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P.  395 

Giovan  Domenico’s  family  name  was  Bersuglia  or  Versuglia. 
He  was  a  sculptor  and  architect  who  was  chiefly  engaged  at 
Orvieto,  and  in  1565  also  at  Todi.  Yasari  calls  him  Mosca’s 
son-in-law,  but  more  probably  he  was  his  father-in-law.  (See 
Campori,  “  Memorie  Biografiche,”  pp.  30,  31.) 

P.  397 

The  relief  representing  Diana  and  Actseon  is  now  in  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  (not  exhibited).  It  is  signed,  “  opvs  francisci 

MOSCHINI  FLORENTINE” 

P.  398 

Francesco  Moschini  died  at  Pisa  in  1578.  Plis  son  Simone, 
who  was  also  a  sculptor,  died  at  Parma  in  1610.  A  learned 
treatise  about  these  two  artists  has  been  published  by  Amadeo 
Ronchini  in  vol.  viii.  of  “  Atti  e  Memorie  delle  RR.  Deputazioni 
di  storia  patria  per  le  provincie  Moclenesi  e  Parmensi.”  Addi¬ 
tional  information  about  Simone  Mosca  will  be  found  in  Gaye, 
“  Carteggio  Inedito,”  vol.  iii. 


GIROLAMO  GENGA. 
[Born  1476 — died  1551.] 


BARTOLOMMEO  GENGA. 

[Born  1518 — died  1558.] 

GIOYAN  BATTISTA  SAN  MARINO. 

[Born  1506 — died  1554.] 

P.  399| 

The  two  fresco  paintings  which  have  been  transferred  from  the 
Petrucci  palace  to  the  Picture  Gallery  of  Siena,  are  by  Genga. 
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They  represent  scenes  of  Roman  history.  Another  fresco  paint¬ 
ing  from  the  same  palace,  also  transferred  on  canvas,  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London  (No.  910).  It  represents  the 
Triumph  of  Chastity,  and  is  signed  with  the  forged  inscription, 
“  lvcas  coritivs.”  It  is  evidently  a  weak  and  much  damaged 
production  by  Genga,  who  seems  here  to  have  worked  under  the 
influence  of  Signorelli’s  grand  fresco  paintings  in  the  Duomo  of 
Orvieto. 


P.  409 

Baldassare  Lancia,  the  son  of  Marino  Lanci,  was  born  in  1510. 
In  1562  (not  in  1558,  as  Yasari  relates  on  page  413),  he  went  to 
Malta  to  execute  the  fortifications  of  the  island  and  to  make  the 
plans  for  the  new  town  La  Valletta. 


P.  417 

The  treatise  on  fortifications  by  Giovan  Battista  San  Marino 
has  the  title  :  “  Nuova  inventione  di  fabricare  fortezze  di  varie 
forme  ecc.  di  Giovan  Batista  Belici  (Bellucci).”  It  was  published 
in  1598  at  Venice,  by  Tommaso  Boglioni.  The  edition  is  a  very 
incorrect  one. 


MICHELE  SAN  MICHELE. 

[Born  1484 — died  1559.] 

P.  419* 

In  1509,  San  Michele  came  for  the  first  time  to  Orvieto,  and 
was  appointed  the  superintendent  of  the  Cathedral  in  November 
of  that  year  with  annual  payment  of  hundred  florins.  After  the 
year  1528,  he  seems  to  have  given  up  that  office. 

P.  421* 

Vasari  enumerates  four  forts  at  Verona  as  works  of  San 
Michele,  but  the  fort  Della  Maddalena  was  not  among  these,  nor 
does  San  Michele  seem  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  angular 
bastions.  They  appear  for  the  first  time  among  the  drawings  of 
Mariano  Taccola  of  Siena  (born  1381,  died  1458),  in  his  work 
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De  Machinis  (Codex  Marcianus).  On  the  same  principle  a 
bastion  was  constructed  at  Rome  by  Pope  Calixtus  III.  soon  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  reverse  of  a 
medal  of  that  Pope. 

P.  423 

Some  of  the  writings  of  San  Michele  have  of  late  been  pub¬ 
lished.  His  “  Discorso  circa  il  fortificar  la  citta  di  Udine  e  altri 
luoghi  della  patria  del  Friuli  diretto  al  doge  Pietro  Lando  nel 
1573,”  appeared  in  the  “  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,”  nuova  serie, 
tomo  xiv.,  parte  ii.,  p.  26.  Some  of  his  letters  were  published 
at  Verona  in  1874,  by  Antonio  Bertoldi.  See  also  “  Documenti 
tratti  dall’  Archivio  generale  di  Venezia  intorno  ai  servizi  di 
San  Micheli,”  edited  by  the  same  (Venice,  1874).  Other  writings 
of  his  have  appeared  in  the  “  Giornale  Veneto,”  vol.  iii.,  parte 
prima,  p.  26,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  362. 


P.  428* 

The  gate  of  the  Palio  or  Porta  Stuppa  was  constructed  between 
the  years  1524  and  1557. 

P.  437 § 

In  this  very  beautiful  palace  the  Corte  d’  Apello  is  now 
established. 


P.  445* 

Domenico  del  Riccio  is  better  known  by  his  byname  Brusa 
sorci.  He  was  born  in  1494,  and  died  in  1567. 


P.  446* 

The  dated  works  of  Bernardino  India  fall  between  the  years 
1568  and  1584. 

P.  447 J 

Battista  Farinati,  called  Zelotti,  was  born  in  1532,  and  died  in 
1592.  He  was,  as  Vasari  says,  the  pupil  of  his  uncle  Paolo 
Farinato  (see  p.  451). 

P.  448* 

Paolo  Veronese  was  born  at  Verona  in  1528.  In  1548  he  was 
staying  for  some  time  at  Mantua,  from  1551  until  1553  in  the 
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province  of  Treviso,  and  since  1551  at  Venice.  From  1566 
until  1567,  he  was  again  at  Treviso,  and  in  1572  at  Vicenza. 
He  died  in  1588. 


P.  448 1 1 

The  Supper  of  Simon  is  now  in  the  Turin  Gallery. 


P.  450+ 


It  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Louvre 
Gallery  at  Paris. 


P.  45 If 

Paolo  Farinato  died  in  1606. 


GIOVA NN  ANTONIO  BAZZI,  called  SODOMA. 

[Born  1477 — died  1549.] 

The  family  name  of  the  artist  has  for  a  long  time  been  said  to 
be  Bazzi.  This  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  doubtful  read¬ 
ing  of  a  document,  but  it  is  now  proved  to  have  been  Bazzi. 
(See  Meyer’s  “  Ivunstlerlexicon,”  vol.  iii.,  p.  178,  foil.)  It  will 
be  seen  that  neither  of  these  names  occurs  in  Vasari,  who  simply 
calls  the  artist  by  his  byname,  il  Soddoma.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  biographer  does  not  treat  him  fairly,  and  that  the  de¬ 
scription  of  his  life  and  works  is  very  incomplete.  His  informant 
was  most  probably  Beccafumi,  the  rival  of  Sodoma. 

P.  453* 

Sodoma  was  born  at  the  town  of  Vercelli  in  Piedmont,  where 
he  studied  painting  under  Martino  Spanzotti.  Between  the  years 
1498  and  1501  he  was  at  Milan.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo’s  da  Vinci,  but  so  much  is  certain  that 
his  works  betray  a  marked  influence  of  this  master  on  his  style. 
About  the  year  1501  he  went  to  Siena. 

P.  458 

The  magnificently  decorated  ceiling  of  the  so-called  Camera 
della  Segnatura  in  the  Vatican  was  thought  so  perfect  by  Raphael, 
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that  he  not  only  left  it  as  it  was,  but  testified  his  esteem  for 
Sodoma  by  introducing  his  portrait  (by  the  side  of  his  own,  and 
that  of  his  literary  adviser,  Count  Castiglione)  in  the  “  Scuola  d’ 
Atene.”  He  is  here  represented  as  wearing  a  white  garment  and 
white  cap.  This  figure  has  hitherto  been  misinterpreted  as  re¬ 
presenting  Perugino.  Sodomo  seems  to  have  visited  Pome  on 
two  occasions.  For  the  first  time  in  1508,  after  the  completion 
of  the  frescoes  at  Montoliveto,  when  he  executed  the  paintings  in 
the  Vatican,  and  the  second  time  in  1513,  when  Agostino  Chigi 
engaged  him  to  decorate  the  Villa  Farnesina. 

P.  460 * 

The  picture  of  Lucrezia  at  Hanover  cannot  for  several  reasons 
be  identified  with  Sodoma’s  Lucrezia,  which  Vasari  here  de¬ 
scribes.  It  is,  as  G.  Frizzoni  has  shown  in  a  learned  treatise  on 
the  master  (“  Nuova  Antologia,”  1871),  by  the  hand  of  Peruzzi. 
We  learn  from  a  letter  which  Sodoma  had  written  to  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  Marquess  of  Mantua,  in  May,  1518,  that  the  Lucrezia 
had  originally  been  painted  for  this  prince,  and  that  Giuliano  de’ 
Medici,  who  saw  the  picture  at  Florence,  expressed  a  wish  to 
acquire  it.  Possibly  Pope  Leo  received  it  from  his  brother 
Giuliano,  and  not  directly  from  Sodoma.  It  is  not  known  where 
the  picture  is  at  present  to  be  found. 

P.  469* 

This  picture  was  painted  in  1542.  It  is  now  in  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Pisa. 


Pp.  469-470 

The  statements  about  Sodoma’s  matrimonial  life  are  no  doubt 
exaggerated.  He  had  two  children  by  his  wife  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  a  son,  Apelle,  and  a  daughter,  Faustina, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Piccio,  the  painter  and  architect  (see 
p.  470),  who  died  in  1571.  It  appears  from  occasional  references 
to  Sodoma’s  wife,  that  she  was  with  him  in  1531,  and  also  in  1541. 

P.  470f 

Giomo,  or  Girolamo,  Magagni  was  born  in  1507,  and  died  in 
1561. 
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BASTIANO,  called  ARISTOTILE  DI  SAX  GALLO. 

[Born  1481 — died  1551.] 

P.  472 

Giovan  Francesco,  the  brother  of  Bastiano  da  San  Gallo,  was 
born  in  1484.  In  1513  he  is  mentioned  as  staying  at  Rome, 
holding  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter. 
In  1519  he  had  to  construct,  with  Giuliano  Leno,  the  extensive 
stables  of  the  castle  of  Palo  between  Rome  and  Civita  Yecchia, 
and  in  1527  he  was  appointed  military  engineer  of  the  Florentine 
Republic.  He  died  in  1530. 

P.  473* 

See  Enrico  di  Geymiiller,  “  Raffaelo  Sanzio  studiato  come  archi- 
tetto,”  Milano,  1884,  pp.  54-57. 

P.  474 

The  comedy  of  the  Mandragola  was  written  by  Macchiavelli. 

P.  487* 

The  proper  name  of  Jaconewas  Jacopo  di  Giovanni  di  Francesco. 

Pp.  491-492 

Francesco  d’  Ubertino,  called  Bacchiacca,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1494.  In  his  early  youth  he  had  studied  under  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  but  his  works  recall  more  particularly  the  style  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  One  of  his  finest  pictures,  representing  Moses  striking 
the  Rock,  is  in  the  Palazzo  Giovanelli  at  Venice,  where  it  was  for 
a  long  time  ascribed  to  Diirer.  The  artist  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  Rome  during  the  years  1520  and  1530,  where  he  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Giulio  Romano,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  who  mentions  him  in  his  autobiography.  See  J.  Lermolieff, 
“  Die  Galerien  Rom’s,”  “Zeitschrift  fur  Bildende  Kunst,”  vol.  ix., 
pp.  77-80. 
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BENVENUTO  GAROFALO. 

[Born  1481 — died  1559.] 

GIROLAMO  DA  CARPI. 

[Born  1501 — died  1556.] 

P.  495* 

Domenico  Panetti  was  born  at  Ferrara  between  tbe  years  1450 
and  1460,  and  died  there  in  1511  or  1512.  A  large  picture  by 
this  master,  whose  works  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  except  at 
Ferrara,  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum  ;  it  represents  a  Pieta. 

P.  495 1| 

Altobello  Meloni  was  a  pupil  of  Romanino.  There  is  a  large 
picture  by  him  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  representing 
Christ  and  the  Disciples  going  to  Emmaus.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  church  of  San  Bartolommeo  at  Cremona. 

P.  496* 

That  Garofalo  went  to  Rome  in  1499  (not  1500)  is  proved  by 
a  curious  letter,  written  at  the  time  by  Boccaccino  to  Garofalo’s 
father,  complaining  of  his  son’s  bad  behaviour  and  sudden  de¬ 
parture.  (See  Pungileoni,  “  Elogio  Storico  di  Raffaello  Sanzio,” 
p.  289,  and  Gaye,  “  Carteggio,”  i.,  344. 

P.  496f 

Baldini  seems  to  be  a  clerical  error  for  Busini,  an  artist  whose 
surname  was  Sollazzino,  and  who  died  in  1508.  The  following 
statements  about  Garofalo’s  movements  are  somewhat  confused. 
He  went  to  Mantua,  not  before,  but  one  year  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  occurred  in  1501. 

P.  497* 

Garofalo  went  to  Rome  for  the  second  time  about  the  year 
1513,  not  in  1505. 

s 
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P.  497+ 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  correct  to  say  that  Garofalo’s  manner  de¬ 
generated  when  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Raphael  than 
that  it  improved,  as  Vasari  would  have  it.  (See  J.  Lermolieff, 
“  Die  Galerien  Rom’s,”  “  Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst,”  vol.  x., 
pp.  210,  211,  264-269.) 


P.  498 

The .  Palazzo  Costabili,  which  at  present  belongs  to  Count 
Scrofa,  contains  fresco  paintings  by  Garofalo,  representing  alle¬ 
gorical  and  mythological  scenes.  The  picture  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  which  was  painted  for  the  monastery  of  San  Ber- 
toldo,  as  Vasari  says,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  two  large  representa¬ 
tions  of  this  subject  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Ferrara.  One  of  them 
is  dated  1537,  the  other  1549. 

P.  498f 

The  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints  in  the  church  of  Santo 
Spirito  is  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Ferrara.  It  bears  the  date 
1514.  The  other,  representing  the  Nativity,  came  into  possession 
of  Professor  Vincenzo  Camuccini. 

P.  499* 

TTe  pictures  by  Garofalo  painted  for  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
"c^sco  are  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Ferrara.  The  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus  is  signed  and  dated,  “benvegnv  .  garofalo  ,  f  .  1532,” 
and  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  bears  the  date  1518. 

P.  499 % 

The  two  pictures  painted  for  the  church  of  San  Domenico  are 
now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Ferrara.  The  former  is  signed  and 
dated  “benvegnv  de  garofalof  1536.” 

P.  500 

The  picture  painted  for  the  Frati  Ingesuati  is  now  in  the. 
Dresden  Gallery. 

P.  500 § 

The  original  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi  at  Rome. 


YOL.  IV.] 
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P.  502* 

A  full  account  of  Garofalo’s  pictures  at  Dresden  is  given  by 
G.  Morelli,  “Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  14-120. 

P.  504f 

“  Girolamo  da  Carpi,  or  as  he  signs  himself,  Hieronymus  de 
Carpis  (Carpi  would  therefore  be  the  family-name),  was  born 
about  1501,  and  died  in  1556.  His  father  Tommaso  was  a 
painter,  and  as  such  we  find  him  in  the  service  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  in  the  year  1507.  Hieronymus,  in  1538,  married  Cata¬ 
rina  Amatori  at  Ferrara.  Cittadella  tells  us  that  he  not  only 
worked  with  Garofalo,  as  for  instance,  in  1535,  at  the  Palace  of 
Coppara,  but  also  with  and  under  Dosso.  As  assistant  to  Dosso, 
he  painted,  amongst  other  things,  several  rooms  in  the  4  Belve¬ 
dere,’  a  country  seat  on  a  small  island  near  Ferrara.  The  rudi¬ 
ments  of  painting  he  would  most  likely  have  learnt  from  his 
father.  Yasari  tells  us  that  he  studied  afterwards  under  Garo¬ 
falo.  To  judge  by  his  authentic  picture  of  the  year  1530  in  the 
church  of  San  Martino  at  Bologna, '  he  must  also  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  Dosso,  for  that  painting  proves  him  at 
least  as  much  an  imitator  of  Dosso  as  of  Garofalo.  Later  on, 
between  1540  and  1550,  he  copied  several  of  Correggio’s  paint¬ 
ings,  and  brought  some  of  them  to  Rome,  in  1550,  where  he 
showed  them  to  Yasari.” — G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in 
German  Galleries,”  p.  120. 

P.  510 

The  fresco  paintings  in  the  Palazzo  Coppara  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  They  have  been  described  by  Baruffaldi. 

P.  511 

The  picture  by  Correggio  representing  “  Our  Lady  who  is 
putting  a  little  tunic  or  camicia  on  the  Infant  Christ,”  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

P.  51 If 

The  original  of  Parmigiano’s  Cupid  preparing  his  Bow,  is 
now  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Yienna. 

P.  513 

The  great  fire  in  the  castle  of  Ferrara  happened  in  1554,  on 
the  1st  of  February. 
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P.  513-j- 

Galasso,  called  l’Alghisi,  the  architect  of  the  covered  portico 
of  the  castle  of  Ferrara,  died  in  1573. 

P.  515 

The  works  here  described  as  being  in  the  church  of  San 
Domenico  have  disappeared. 

P.  516lf 

The  proper  name  of  this  artist  is  Henry  Pallidani,  of  Malines. 
The  picture  here  described  is  still  at  Perugia,  in  the  church  of 
San  Francesco,  as  is  also  the  glass  window  in  the  chapel  of  San 
Bernardino. 

P.  517* 

Tiraboschi  asserts  that  these  two  pictures  were  not  the  works 
of  Ingoni,  but  by  the  hand  of  Domenico  Carnevali  and  Giuseppe 
Bomani.  There  are,  however,  two  other  works  by  Ingoni  in 
the  same  church  of  San  Piero,  one  representing  Christ  in  the 
Garden,  and  the  other  the  Transfiguration.  (See  “  Notizie  degli 
Artefia  Moclenesi.”) 

P.  519* 

Anselmi  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1491,  and  died  about  the  year 
1554.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sodoma  when  at  Siena.  Most  of  his 
works  are  at  Parma,  where  he  had  adopted  the  manner  of 
Correggio.  A  Madonna  picture  by  him  is  in  the  Louvre. 

P.  520* 

Giovanni  Battista  di  Egidio  Bertani  was  a  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect.  He  was  born  at  Mantua  in  1516,  and  died 
in  1576. 

P.  521  + 

This  work  has  the  title  “  Gli  oscuri  e  difficili  passi  dell1  opera 
di  Vitruvio.”  It  was  published  at  Mantua  in  1558. 

P.  521 1| 

Ippolito  Costa,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  the  well-known 
painter  of  Ferrara,  was  born  in  1501,  and  died  in  1561. 

P.  523+ 

Lattanzio  Gambaro  was  born  in  1530,  and  died  about  the 
year  1574. 
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P.  525 

Camillo  Boccaccino  was  born  in  1515,  and  died  in  1546.  His 
paintings  in  San  Sigismondo  are  still  in  existence. 

P.  527 t 

About  the  different  artists  with  the  name  of  Campi,  see  Guido 
Sommi  Picenardi,  “  Giornale  Araldico-Genealogico,”  Pisa,  1879, 
No.  4. 

P.  528* 

Giulio  Campi’s  pictures  in  the  choir  of  Sant’  Agata  at  Cremona 
recall  the  manner  of  Pordenone.  They  are  signed  “  Julius 
Campus  faciebat  1536.” 

P.  530 

Sofonisba,  when  going  to  Spain  in  1559,  was  accompanied  by 
two  ladies,  two  gentlemen,  and  her  two  servants.  The  King  of 
Spain,  whose  portrait  she  painted,  gave  her  a  yearly  pension  of 
200  scudi.  She  married  there  Don  Fabrizio  di  Moncada,  a 
Sicilian  cavaliere,  and,  after  his  early  death,  the  cavaliere  Orazio 
Lomelli,  of  Genoa. 

P.  532-j- 

Geremia,  whose  full  name  is  Cristofano  di  Geremia,  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Filarete’s  manuscript,  “  Trattato  d’Architettura,”  of 
which  Vasari  has  made  extensive  use.  He  had  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  for  his  works  in  bronze.  In  1468  he  was  employed  by  Pope 
Paul  II.  in  the  restoration  of  the  antique  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Two  medals  are  known  to  have  been  executed 
by  him.  (See  E.  Muntz,  “  Les  Arts  a  la  Cour  des  Papes,” 
vol.  ii.,  p.  93,  where  a  reproduction  of  his  medal  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus  is  to  be  found.) 

P.  533. 

About  Bomanino  and  Moretto,  see  Fenaroli,  “  Dizionario  degli 
Artisti  Bresciani,”  Brescia,  1877 ;  Fenaroli,  “Alessandro  Bonvi- 
cino  Soprannominato  il  Moretto,”  Brescia,  1875  ;  and  Gust. 
Frizzoni,  “  Alessandro  Bonvicino  detto  il  Moretto,”  “  Giornale 
d’Erudizione  Artistica,”  vol.  iv.,  fasc.  vi.,  1875. 

P.  533f 

“  Bomanino  was  born  at  Brescia,  not  at  Bomano.  His 
ancestors  came  from  Bomano,  a  small  town  close  to  the  Brescian 
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frontier,  but  within  the  territory  of  Bergamo.  His  grandfather 
Luchino  already  bore  the  surname  of  Romanino.  In  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  year  1517,  communicated  by  Grasselli  (Abecedario), 
we  read :  £  Magistro  Hieronimo  de  Romani,  filio  che  fu  de  maistro 
Romano  da  Brexa.’  So  that  Romanino’s  father  was  a  painter 
too,  and  probably  the  first  instructor  of  his  sons,  for  Girolamo 
had  two  brothers,  Antonio  and  Alessandro  (born  1490),  who 
were  also  painters,  and  probably  his  assistants.  Stefano  Rizzi, 
whom  the  local  writers  name  as  the  teacher  of  Romanino,  is 
quite  an  unknown  master.  But  I  have  grounds  for  throwing  out 
the  conjecture  that  Romanino  must  have  been  influenced  in  his 
youth  more  by  Vincenzo  Civerchio  than  by  Ferramola.  In  the 
years  1509  to  1513  he  appears  to  have  lived  and  laboured  partly 
at  Padua,  and  partly  also  at  Venice  :  here  he  took  Giorgione  for 
his  model,  and  then  it  was  that  he  acquired  his  brilliant  golden 
colouring-.  In  1514  Romanino  was  back  at  Brescia:  his  grandest 
work,  the  great  altar-piece  in  the  church  S.  Francesco,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  dates  from  that  year.  The  beautiful  frame  that 
encloses  this  great  picture,  which  was  made  by  Stefano  Lamberti 
of  Brescia,  in  1502,  has  induced  several  German  writers  to 
believe  that  the  picture  itself  was  of  the  same  date.  Romanino’s 
best  period  is  that  between  the  years  1510  and  1520;  it  was 
during  that  time  that  he  painted,  amongst  others,  his  pictures 
for  S.  Giustina  at  Padua  (now  in  the  Town  Gallery  there),  and 
for  S.  Francesco,  S.  Maria  in  Calchera,  and  S.  Giovanni  Evan¬ 
gelista,  all  at  Brescia  ;  and  to  the  same  period  belongs  the  fine 
Giorgionesque  Portrait  of  a  Cavalier,  formerly  at  Countess 
Fenaroli’s  house,  where  it  was  ascribed  to  Titian. 

“In  Romanino’s  large  pictures  for  S.  Giustina  and  S.  Fran¬ 
cesco,  we  already  find  that  harmony  of  colours  which  became 
characteristic  of  the  Brescian  school.  Moretto,  from  1521  on¬ 
wards,  only  developed,  and  perhaps  refined  it.  Romanino  in 
his  later  years  became  careless,  and  sometimes  slovenly,  of  which 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  specimens.  He,  like  Moretto, 
was  little  known  outside  the  district  of  Brescia.  Few  can  have 
surpassed  him  as  a  fresco -painter,  of  which  his  wall-paintings  in 
the  Val  Camonica,  at  Cremona,  at  Trent  (the  Castle),  and  at 
Brescia,  furnish  proof.  Amateurs  now  and  then  confound  him 
with  Moretto.” — G.  Morelli,  “  Italian  Masters  in  German  Gal¬ 
leries,”  pp.  403-407. 
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P.  533  § 

“  Moretto  was  born  at  Brescia  in  1498,  and  died  there  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1555  (Fenaroli,  ‘  Diz.  d.  art.  Bresc.,’  35  and  57). 
The  last  date  on  his  works  is  1554  ;  it  is  on  the  great  altar- 
piece,  the  ‘  Lamentation  over  Christ,’  belonging  to  Signor  Friz- 
zoni-Salis,  of  Bergamo. 

“  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  that  Moretto,  when  twenty-four 
years  old,  may  have  studied  and  learned  a  good  deal  from  Titian’s 
polyptych  of  the  ‘  Resurection,’  painted  in  1522  for  the  church 
of  S.  Nazzaro  e  Celso,  at  Brescia  ;  but  that  he  ever  tried  in  his 
best  period  to  imitate  the  Cadorian,  as  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  will  have  it,  I  really  cannot  see.  Examine  his  works  of 
the  year  1521,  in  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Brescia,  his  male 
portrait  of  1526  (now  at  the  National  Gallery,  London),  his  “  St. 
Margaret  ”  of  1530  in  S.  Francesco  at  Brescia;  another  picture 
of  1540  in  S.  Giorgio  at  Verona  ;  and  you  will  grant,  I  hope,  that 
in  these  works  no  one  can  seriously  find  a  trace  of  Titian’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  Moretto,  and  still  less  of  any  direct  influence  of  Palma 
Vecchio  on  the  art  of  this  thoroughly  original  Brescian.  This, 
again,  is  one  of  those  purely  imaginary  assumptions  that  find  their 
sole  origin  in  the  everlasting  system  of  “  influences  ”  of  the  famed 
historians.  Why,  the  forms  of  the  Brescian,  always  elegant,  are 
utterly  different  from  the  forms  of  the  Bergamese  ;  and  then  the 
deep  golden  tints  of  the  latter  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
delicate  silver  tones  in  Moretto’s  paintings.  His  harmonies  of 
colour  are  as  original  as  they  are  graceful — they  delight  the 
eye. 

“  Moretto,  in  contrast  to  his  rival  Bomanino,  is  hardly  ever 
negligent  in  his  works  :  pictures  intended  for  village  churches 
are  painted  as  lovingly  and  carefully  as  those  for  the  town. 
Moretto  may  be  said  to  have  worked  almost  exclusively  for  his 
native  town  and  the  province  of  Brescia,  and  it  is  there  that 
nearly  the  whole  work  of  his  life  is  still  to  be  found.  He  was, 
therefore,  little  known  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Brescian  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Anonymus  Morellianus  has  not  dropped  a  syllable  about 
him,  a  certain  proof  that  Moretto  was  then  held  in  no  sort  of  re¬ 
pute  at  Venice.  His  fame,  like  that  of  his  pupil,  G.  B.  Moroni, 
dates  only  from  about  half  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  The  best  works 
of  Moretto  are  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  Brescia  (S.  Nazzaro, 
S.  Clemente,  choir  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  S.  Eufemia),  and 
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out  of  Italy,  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna.” — G.  Morelli,  “  Italian 
Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  pp.  400-403.” 

P.  535*  j 

Gian  Girolamo  Savoldo  was  of  the  same  age  as  Romanino,  and 
perhaps  his  fellow-pupil.  He  visited  Florence  in  1508,  and  we 
find  him  enrolled  as  master  in  the  Painters’  guild  there  (Hierony¬ 
mus  de  Savolclis  de  Brixia)  ;  his  stay,  however,  cannot  have  been 
of  long  duration,  as  none  of  his  works  known  to  us  betray  the 
slightest  Florentine  influence.  Later  on,  he  settled  at  Venice, 
and  there  he  studied  the  works  of  Giovanni  Bellino  (S.  Giovan 
Crisostomo,  of  the  year  1513)  and  Titian.  The  most  important 
work  of  this  rather  rare  master  is  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan. 
The  Hampton  Court  Gallery  possesses  also  two  pictures  by  his 
hand. 

O 

P.  535f 

A  replica  of  his  “Venetian  Lady,”  as  she  is  styled  in  the 
Berlin  Catalogue  (No.  307),  or  “  St.  Magdalen,”  as  she  used  to  be 
called,  was  a  short  time  ago  still  in  the  house  of  Count  Fenaroli, 
at  Brescia,  but  was  lately  purchased  by  the  picture-dealer  Baslini, 
and  sold  to  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Carlo  Ridolfi, 

(“  Vite,”  &c.  i.  354)  mentions  such  a  picture  as  belonging  to  the 
Averoldi  house,  at  Brescia  :  “  ed  in  casa  Averolda  una  figura  della 
Maddalena,  involta  in  drappo  col  vaso  dell’  alabastro,  incamminata 
al  sepolcro,  celebre  pittura,  della  quale  si  sono  tratte  molte 
copie.  Madame  Ardier,  ambasciatrice  francese,  aveva  una  delle 
Maddalene  suddette  ...  e  in  casa  Antelmi  (of  Brescia)  vi  e  un 
Deposto  di  croce.”  This  last  picture  was  in  the  house  of  Torre, 
at  Brescia,  before  it  came  into  the  Berlin  Gallery. 


VOL.  V. 

RIDOLFO,  DAVID  AND  BENEDETTO  GHIRLANDAJO. 

[Born  1483 — died  1561.]  [Born  1452 — died  1525.] 

[Born  1458 — died  1497.] 

P.  3f 

This  mosaic,  which  is  now  at  Paris  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny, 
bears  the  signature,  “  opvs  magistri  david  florentini,  1596.” 
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P.  4* 

This  statement  probably  refers  to  the  so-called  Belle  Jar¬ 
diniere,  Raphael’s  celebrated  Madonna  picture,  in  the  Louvre. 

P.  4f 

Vasari  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  informed  about  Ri- 
dolfo’s  early  works.  “  Until  the  death  of  his  father  Domenico,  that 
is,  till  the  year  1494,  he  certainly  remained  his  pupil,  a  fact  which 
is  proved  by  the  drawings  of  the  two  masters.  In  the  collection 
of  the  Corsini  library  at  Rome  are  two  such  drawings,  one  by 
Ridolfo,  the  other  by  Domenico.  Even  his  early  work  in  the 
choir  of  San  Domenico  at  Pistoja  (Saints  Sebastian,  Jerome,  and 
a  ‘third),  proves  Ridolfo’s  descent  from  Domenico.  The  St. 
Jerome  is  taken  from  the  father’s  fresco  at  Ognissanti,  Florence. 
After  Domenico’s  death,  his  favourite  pupil  Granacci  may  very 
likely  have  carried  on  Ridolfo’s  education  ;  and  this  is  proved, 
better  than  words  could  prove  it,  by  two  small  panels,  each  with 
three  adoring  angels.  These  two  paintings  may  be  seen  in  the 
so-called  Room  of  Small  Pictures  at  the  Academy  of.  Florence 
under  the  name  of  Granacci.  Besides  Granacci,  Pier  cli  Cosimo 
must  also  have  had  an  influence  on  the  artistic  career  of  Ridolfo. 
The  landscapes  in  the  early  pictures  of  the  latter  are  as  good  as 
copied  from  those  of  Pier  di  Cosimo. 

“  But  when  Leonardo  da  Vinci  came  and  settled  at  Florence  in 
1503,  certainly  none  contributed  so  much  as  he  to  form  young 
Ridolfo,  then  twenty  years  old.  In  this  Leonardine  period  of  our 
artist,  I  place,  amongst  others,  the  following  pictures,  in  all  of 
which,  Leonardo’s  influence  is  more  or  less  visible.  They  are, 
one  and  all,  still  at  Florence,  and  therefore  easily  accessible. 

“  (l)  ‘  The  Annunciation  ’  (No.  1288),  in  the  Uflizi  Gallery. 
A  few  years  ago  this  picture  came  from  the  sacristy  of  the  con¬ 
vent  church  of  Montoliveto  (near  Florence)  to  the  Uflizi  Gallery, 
under  the  name  of  Ghirlandajo ;  presently,  though  still  doubt¬ 
fully,  it  was  ascribed  by  the  then  directors  of  the  gallery,  Messrs. 
Gotti  and  Campana,  to  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The 
funeral  urn  1  of  stone  introduced  in  the  picture,  such  as  is  often 
met  with  in  Domenico’s  pictures,  might  of  itself  have  made  those 
gentlemen  pause  before  delivering  such  a  verdict.  The  shape  of 

1  Compare  the  drawing  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo  at  the  Uflizi  Gallery 
(Philpot  678),  which  might  be  a  study  for  the  “  Annunciation.” 
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the  hands,  too,  especially  the  long  fingers  with  the  ugly  nails, 
reminds  one  rather  strongly  of  the  hands  in  (2)  the  ‘  Portrait  of 
a  Goldsmith  ’  (No.  207,  Palazzo  Pitti).  The  question  is  :  Is  this 
picture  really  a  work  of  Leonardo,  as  Signor  Chiavacci’s  catalogue 
would  have  us  believe,  or  is  it  rather  an  early  work  of  our  Ridolfo 
del  Ghirlandajo  ?  In  spite  of  repaint  and  dirt,  one  still  recognizes 
in  the  landscape  background  and  in  the  yellow  rocks,  the  imitator 
of  Pier  di  Cosimo.  Then  the  modelling  of  the  head  and  the 
formation  of  the  hand  are  exactly  the  same  as  we  see  in  Ridolfo’s 
early  work  at  the  house  of  Cavaliere  Niccolo  Antinori  (Via  de’ 
Servi,  Florence).  Nowhere  can  we  get  to  know  Ridolfo’s  early 
period  better  than  in  the  picture  just  named,  which  represents  (3) 
the  ‘Walk  to  Calvary,’  and  was  painted  for  the  Antinori  house 
in  1505.1  Here  we  have  before  us  about  seventeen  pretty  large 
figures  with  a  great  many  small  ones.  On  the  hair  of  the  young 
man  with  red  and  white  striped  hose,  and  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the 
lights  are  laid  on  exactly  as  they  are  on  the  angel's  head  in  the 
‘Annunciation’  (No.  1288)  at  the  Uffizi.  The  shapes  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  are  the  same  as  those  we  see  in  the  above- 
named  ‘  Annunciation,’  in  the  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Goldsmith,’  at  the 
Pitti ;  in  (4)  the  ‘  Angels  ’  at  the  Academy,  in  (5)  the  ‘  Madonna 
with  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,’  at  the  church  of  the  Conser- 
vatorio  in  Ripoli  (Via  della  Scala),  and  also  in  (6)  a  ‘  Male 
Portrait,’  No.  318,  at  the  Louvre,  there  ascribed  to  Francia,  but 
which  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  by  our  Ridolfo  del  Ghir¬ 
landajo.  The  head  of  Longinus,  with  the  fantastically  shaped 
helmet,  reminds  one  much  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  so  does  his 
horse.  The  cross-puckers  on  the  sleeve  of  Veronica  are  the 
same  as  those  we  noticed  on  the  sleeve  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
‘  Annunciation  ’  at  the  Uffizi ;  and  so  on. 

“  To  the  same  Leonardesque  period  of  Ridolfo  belong  the  (7) 
so-called  portrait  of  Girolamo  Benivieni,  in  the  collection  of 
Marchese  Torrigiani  at  Florence  (Room  II.,  No.  9),  there  ascribed 
to  Leonardo.  It  represents  an  old  man  in  a  black  cap  and  black 
clothes.  In  all  these  youthful  works  the  usually  defective 
drawing  stands  in  singular  contrast  with  the  beauty  of  the  heads 
in  the  figures. 

“In  Ridolfo’s  works  of  the  years  1506  to  1510,  we  remark,  on 
the  contrary,  the  influence,  partly  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  partly 

1  See  note  to  P.  5f. 
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of  his  friend  and  contemporary  Raphael  Sanzio,  who  at  that 
period  was  making  studies,  apparently  with  Ridolfo,  on  the  cele¬ 
brated  cartoon  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Out  of  these  art  studies, 
jointly  pursued,  there  sprang  up,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  an  ardent 
friendship  between  the  two  congenial  youths.  That  such  an 
intimacy  with  the  far  more  talented  Raphael  could  not  fail 
to  influence  Ridolfo,  is  natural ;  and  several  paintings  of  this 
early  period  of  the  master  seem  to  furnish  evidence  of  such  an 
influence.  Amongst  others,  besides  the  very  good  painting  (No. 
91)  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  there  is  the  “Madonna  with  St. 
Elizabeth  and  the  little  St.  John”  (No.  1110)  in  the  Tribuna  of 
the  Ufhzi  Gallery,  there  erroneously  ascribed  to  Orazio  Alfani. 

“Vasari  relates  in  his  life  of  Domenico  Puligo  (viii.  131,  132), 
that  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo  always  employed  a  number  of  young 
painters  in  his  studio,  and  further,  that  they  executed  many  pic¬ 
tures  for  him  which  were  then  sent  out  under  high- sounding 
names  to  England,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Of  these  assistants  of 
Ridolfo,  Vasari  names  amongst  others — Baccio  Gotti,  Toto  del 
Nunziata,  Antonio  del  Cerajuolo,  Domenico  Puligo.  To  one  or 
another  of  these  painters  may  belong  many  a  picture  that  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  public  or  private  galleries  as  the  work  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  or  of  Franciabigio.” — G.  Morelli, 
“Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries.” 


P.  5f 

This  picture  has  of  late  been  sold,  and  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

P  5+ 

Nunziata  was  born  at  Florence  in  1475,  and  died  in  1525. 


P.8  + 

These  fresco  paintings  were  completed  in  1514. 

P.  12 

Michele,  the  son  of  Jacopo  di  Michele,  with  the  surname 
Tosini,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1503.  He  died  in  1577. 


P.  16J 

Carlo  di  Galeotto  Portelli  da  Laro  died  at  Florence  in  1574. 
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GIOVANNI  DA  UDINE. 

[Born  1487 — died  1564.] 

P.  27 

The  second  saint  canonized  by  Pope  Hadrian  was  not  St. 
Hubert,  but  St.  Benno,  of  Meissen,  in  Saxony. 

P.  29* 

Giovanni  states  in  his  diary,  which  has  been  published  by 
Maniago  in  “  Storia  delle  Belle  Arti  Friulane,”  Documento  xc., 
that  he  left  Udine  for  Florence  on  October  the  1st,  in  1532,, 
and  that  he  arrived  there  on  the  4th,  when  he  at  once  began  the 
work  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medici. 

BATTISTA  FRANCO. 

[Born  .  .  .  . — Died  1561.] 

P.  34* 

Marten  Jacobsz.  van  Heemskerck,  painter  and  engraver,  born 
at  Heemskerck  in  Holland  in  1498.  Died  at  Haarlem  in  1574.. 

P.  49 f 

The  words  used  by  Federigo  Zucchero,  are  :  “  qui  si  avilupa, . 
ne  sa  quel  che  si  dicha  ”  (here  he  becomes  confused,  nor  does  he  ; 
know  what  he  says).  The  copy  of  Vasari  containing  this  note 
is  in  the  possession  of  Cav.  Alessandro  Saracini,  of  Siena. 

P.50* 

Jacopo  Robusti,  called  Tintoretto,  was  born  at  Venice  ini 
1519,  and  died  in  1574.  The  judgment  which  Vasari  passes- 
upon  this  artist  is  as  severe  as  it  is  unjust. 

P.  54f 

In  1807  the  church  and  the  monastery  Della  Carith  have  been 
converted  into  the  Academia  delle  Belle  Arti. 

GIOVAN  FRANCESCO  RUSTICI.  \ 

[Born  1474 — died  1554.] 

P.  61 

Andrea  del  Verrocchio  went  to  Venice  about  the  year  1485, 
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and  died  there  in  1488.  If,  therefore,  Rustici  really  visited  his 
studio  before  the  great  sculptor  left  Florence,  he  must  have 
entered  it  when  he  was  a  lad  of  eleven  years  of  age,  or  even 
less.  W e  may  also  assume  that  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  then  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  did  not  enter  into  the  close  intimacy  with 
Rustici,  here  described,  at  that  very  time.  It  is  more  likely 
that  this  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
after  Leonardo’s  return  from  Milan. 

P.  63* 

Leonardo  da  Yinci  was  also  closely  related  to  Piero  Martelli. 
(See  J.  P.  Richter,  “  The  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da 
Yinci,”  vol.  i.,  p.  12.) 

P.  65 

Rustici  received  the  order  for  the  bronze  statues  on  the 
Baptistery  in  1506,  where  they  were  placed  in  1511. 

P.  84 

Rustici  died  at  Tours. 


FRA  GIOYANNI  AGNOLO  MONTORSOLI. 

[Born  1506  (?) — died  1563.] 

P.  99* 

The  head  of  the  saint  in  this  statue  is  said  to  be  a  likeness 
of  the  Principe  D’Oria. 

P.  101 

Among  the  architecture  executed  at  Genoa  by  Montorsoli, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Duke’s  palace  of  Fassalo,  which  he 
enlarged.  He  also  decorated  its  garden  with  fountains. 

P.  104* 

The  Marine  Monster,  which  Montorsoli  executed  in  front  of 
the  palace,  was  soon  ruined.  In  1581  a  new  one  was  executed 
by  Gian  Giacomo  of  Yalsoldo,  apparently  after  the  model  of 
the  one  by  Montorsoli.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  was  executed  in 
1586  by  Marco  Sparti  of  Urbino. 
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P.  109 

Di  Marzo  affirms  that  Montorsoli  executed  only  the  figure  of 
St.  Peter,  and  that  the  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  were  done  after  his  models  by  his  pupil  Martino, 
whereas  the  other  statues  were  by  the  hand  of  various  later 
masters.  (See“Gli  scultori  della  Penisola  di  Sicilia,”  in  “  Arch. 
Stor.  Ital.,”  serie  terza,  tomo  xvi.,  p.  342.) 


FRANCESCO  SALVIATI. 

[Born  1510 — died  1563.] 

P.  119 

The  name  of  Francesco’s  father  was  Michelangelo  di  Fran¬ 
cesco  di  Giovanni  d’ Andrea. 

P.  120 

Diacetto  is  the  surname  of  Giovan  Francesco,  who  was  born 
in  1480. 

P.  123* 

Raffaello  da  Brescia  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Antonio  di 
Tommaso  de’  Piccinelli,  of  Brescia,  a  dancing  master,  who  had 
settled  at  Siena  in  1505.  His  sons  Raffaello  and  Andrea 
exercised  the  same  art,  before  they  became  painters.  The 
picture  gallery  at  Siena  contains  several  works  by  Andrea,  who 
was  the  more  important  of  the  two.  He  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  influenced  by  Sodoma.  After  the  year  1524  the  two 
brothers  came  to  Florence.  Raffaello  died  there  in  1545. 


Pp.  130-131 

Fra  Damiano  of  Bergamo  was  bora  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  became  a  Dominican  Friar  at  an  early  age.  I 
The  art  of  inlaying  was  taught  him  at  Venice,  and  the  art  of  1 
wood  engraving  in  Istria.  His  chief  works  are  the  choir  of  the 
high  altar  of  San  Domenico  at  Bergamo,  and  the  one  of  San 
Domenico  at  Bologna,  in  which  town  he  resided  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  where  he  died  in  1549. 
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P.  131* 

Two  drawings  by  Salviati,  representing  the  same  subject,  are 
in  the  Uffizi  Collection,  at  Florence. 

P.  132 

Carlo  Portelli  of  Laro  died  at  Florence  in  1574. 


P.  134 

Vasari  omits  to  mention  that  during  Salviati’ s  stay  at  Venice 
he  was  asked  by  Giovio,  on  behalf  of  the  Marquess  of  Mantua, 
to  enter  the  service  of  that  prince,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
written  by  Giovio  to  Pietro  Aretino,  dated  Feb.  24,  1540.  (See 
“  Lettere  pittoriche,”  vol.  v.,  No.  lxviii.)  It  is  not  known  why 
the  proposition  had  no  effect. 


P.  143 

Battista  di  Lorenzo  d’ Andrea  dal  Borro  died  at  Florence  in 
1553.  Vasari  mentions  him  also  in  the  life  of  Guglielmo  da 

O 

Marcilla. 


P.  155 

The  following  fresco  paintings  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Sala 
Begia,  at  the  Vatican.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Great  con¬ 
firming  to  the  Pope  the  donation  of  Pepin,  and  Pope  Gregor  VII. 
with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  at  Canossa,  by  Taddeo  Zucchero  ; 
King  Peter  of  Aragon  recognizing  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the 
papal  see,  by  Livio  Agresti  of  Forli ;  King  Liutprand  sanction¬ 
ing  the  dominion  of  the  papal  see  over  the  Alps,  by  Orazio 
Sammacchini  (Vasari  calls  him  by  mistake  Fumaccini  in  the 
Life  of  Primaticcio)  ;  the  defeat  of  the  Lombard  King  Astolf  by 
Girolamo  da  Sermoneta.  Salviati  depicted  the  Emperor  Barba- 
rossa  kneeling  before  Pope  Alexander  III.  on  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice.  It  has  been  shown  by  Muratori  and  others 
that  the  scene  never  occurred  in  fact,  but  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  several  pictures,  which  have  become  famous,  such  as 
the  wall-painting  by  Federico  Zucchero  in  the  Doge’s  palace  at 
Venice  (Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio).  Most  of  the  other 
pictures  in  the  Sala  Regia  were  painted  by  Vasari. 
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Pp.  157-158 

The  goldsmith  Manno  is  also  mentioned  by  Cellini  in  his 
autobiography.  A  full  account  of  this  artist  has  been  given  by 
A.  Ronchini,  in  vol.  vii.  of  “  Atti  e  Memorie  delle  RR.  Deputa- 
zioni  di  storia  patria  per  le  provincie  Modenesi  e  Parmensi ” 
(1874). 

P.  161 

In  the  Palace  of  San  Marco,  the  Doge’s  Palace,  there  is  at 
present  only  one  picture  by  Giuseppe  Salviati,  representing  a 
Madonna.  It  is  in  the  Sala  de’  Stucchi. 

Giuseppe  Porta  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  at  Castelnuova  di  Garfagnana,  and  died  about  the  year 
1575.  ' 


DANIELLO  RICCIARELLI. 

[Born  about  1509 — died  1566.] 

P.  165 

The  Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  the  church  of  Trinita  de’ 
Monti  is  undoubtedly  the  artist’s  masterpiece.  From  the 
original  receipt  for  it,  which  is  still  in  existence,  it  appears  that 
the  work  was  completed  in  1541.  It  has  been  engraved  by 
Paolo  Toschi,  Dorigny,  and  many  others. 


P.  168* 

No  trace  of  these  works  has  been  left  in  the  church  of  Trinita 
de’  Monti. 


P.  171* 

The  statue  is  at  present  best  known  by  the  name  of  Ariadne, 
whom  it  really  appears  to  represent.  Pope  Julius  II.  bought 
it  in  1521  from  Girolamo  Maffet.  It  is  not  known  where  it  was 
found. 

Daniello’s  paintings  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  with  the  two 
saints  Cecilia  and  Lucia,  which  he  executed  in  the  church  of 
Sant’  Acostino,  are  no  more  in  existence. 
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Marco  da  Siena,  also  called  Marco  del  Pino,  the  assistant  of 
Daniello  da  Volterra  in  the  execution  of  the  paintings  at  the 
church  of  Trinita  de’  Monti  was  born  at  Siena,  about  the  year 
1525,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Beccafumi.  About  the  year  1529  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  executed  some  altar-pieces  in  the 
churches  of  Santi  Apostoli  and  Araceli,  besides  the  fresco- 
paintings  in  S.  Trinita,  here  mentioned  by  Yasari.  The  fresco 
in  the  Sala  Regia  of  the  Vatican,  representing  the  Emperor 
Otto  in  the  act  of  restoring  some  provinces  to  the  papal  see,  is 
also  by  him.  Between  the  years  1556  and  1560  he  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  executed  many  pictures,  and  where  he  founded 
also  a  school  of  painting,  in  which  the  principles  of  Michel¬ 
angelo  were  taught.  He  devoted  himself  also  to  architecture, 
as  appears  from  a  reference  made  by  Lomazzo  in  the  “  Tempio 
della  Pittura,”  to  a  large  book  he  wrote  on  that  art,  but  which  at 
present  seems  to  be  lost. 

More  details  about  Pellegrino  di  Tebaldo  de’  Pellegrini,  or 
Pellegrino  da  Bologna,  as  he  is  called,  will  be  found  in  the  life 
of  Francesco  Primaticcio,  which  follows. 

The  Spaniard  Bizzera  or  Beccvea  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Life  of  Cristofano  Gherardi  and  in  Vasari’s  autobiography. 

P.  172+ 

The  picture  of  David  cutting  off  the  head  of  Goliath,  executed 
on  a  slate  slab,  which  is  painted  on  both  sides,  forms  part  of 
the  Louvre  Collection  (No.  333).  In  1715  it  was  presented  to 
King  Louis  XIV.  by  a  SjDanish  ambassador  as  being  by  the 
hand  of  Michelangelo. 

A  pieta  by  Daniele  da  Volterra  is  in  the  Gallery  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

P.  174* 

Orazio  Piatesi,  not  Pianetti,  as  Vasari  has  it,  died  at  Florence 
in  July,  1557. 


Pp.  176-177 

Daniele  executed  in  bronze  only  the  horse,  upon  which  later 
on  was  placed  the  statue  of  King  Louis  XIII.  by  the  French 
sculptor  Biard  (1639).  In  1793  it  was  destroyed  by  command 
of  the  authorities  of  the  French  Republic. 

T 
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P.  178 

Biagio  Betti  was  a  native  of  Cutigliano  (not  Carigliano),  a 
place  in  the  mountains  of  Pistoja.  In  1572  he  entered  the  order 
of  the  Teatine  friars  of  San  Silvestro  at  the  Quirinal  in  Rome. 
He  died  in  1615,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

TADDEO  ZUCCHERO. 

[Born  1529 — died  1566.] 

P.  179 

Some  very  curious  manuscript  notes  written  by  Federigo,  the 
brother  of  Taddeo,  in  a  copy  of  Vasari’s  life,  which  is  now  at 
the  Bibliotheque  Rationale,  Paris,  serve  as  a"  valuable  com¬ 
mentary  with  regard  to  details. 

P.  182* 

Jacopone  of  Faenza  was  a  son  of  Giov.  Battista  Bertucci. 
He  was  not  a  disciple,  but  an  imitator  of  Raphael.  See  Valgi- 
migli,  “Dei  Pittori  e  degli  Artisti  Faentini,”  Faenza,  1871 
(second  edition). 


P.  182+ 

Daniello  da  Parma,  surnamed  Porri,  was  a  native  of  Milan. 
He  seems  to  have  died  in  1566.  See  A.  Ronchini,  “  II  pittore  : 
Daniele  da  Parma,”  Modena,  1872. 

P.  185 

Neither  Taddeo  Zucchero’s  copy  nor  Raphael’s  original  repre¬ 
senting  the  Nativity  can  at  present  be  traced. 

Stefano  Veltroni  was  a  cousin  of  Vasari’s. 

Pp.  190-191 

Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zucchero  came  to  Orvieto  in  1559.  i 
(See  Luzi,  “  II  Duomo  d’ Orvieto  descritto  e  illustrato,”  Firenze,  ,i 
1866.) 

P.  193 

The  representations  of  the  Credenza,  drawn  by  Taddeo* 
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Zucchero,  were  taken  from  the  life  of  Caesar.  See  G.  Campori, 
“  Xotizie  storiche  e  artistiehe  della  majolica  e  della  porcellana 
di  Ferrara,  ne’  secoli,  xv.  e  xvi.,”  Modena,  1871. 

P.  201 

Giovanni  Strada,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Stradanus,  was 
an  imitator  of  Salviati  and  Vasari.  Jacopo  Zucehi,  or  del 
Zucca,  sometimes  called  Zucehi,  was  a  Florentine.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Baglioni. 

Battista  1ST aldini  of  Florence  was  a  disciple  of  Pontormo  and 
Angelo  Bronzino.  See  pp.  479-480  of  the  present  volume  (v.). 

P.  202 

Pope  Pius  IV.  died  on  December  13,  in  the  year  1565.  The 
Cardinal  Sant’  Angelo,  Kanuccio  Farnese,  had  died  in  October  of 
the  same  year. 


P.  203 

The  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  of  whom  Vasari  speaks  here,  is 
Ippolito  d’Este,  elected  in  1538.  He  died  in  1572. 

P.  205 

J acopo  Barozzi — who  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  well-known 
painter  Federigo  Barocci  of  Urbino — was  born  in  1507  at  Vignola, 
near  Modena. 


P.  206* 

The  castle  of  Caprarola  is  situated  between  Viterbo  and  Sutri. 

Pp.  209-210 

The  Cardinal  Farnese,  here  spoken  of,  is  Alexander,  nephew 
of  Pope  Paul  III.  By  Sant’  Angolo  is  meant  Ranuzio  Farnese. 
The  “chamberlain  Santa  Fiore”  is  the  Cardinal  Guido  Ascanio 
Sforza  ;  “  the  elder  Salviati  ”  is  the  Cardinal  Giovanni,  who  had 
been  elected  by  Pope  Leo  X.  ;  Chieti  is  the  famous  Cardinal 
Giovan  Pietro  Caraffa,  who  was  Bishop  of  Chieti,  and  afterwards 
Pope  Paul  IV.  ;  Carpi  is  the  Cardinal  Ridolfo  Pio  of  Carpi. 

P.  213 

Annibale  Caro’s  report  has  also  been  published  among  his 
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letters  (Epistolario)  under  date  of  November  21,  1562.  This 
text  is  said  to  be  a  better  one  than  the  one  published  by  Vasari. 

P.  225* 

Vignola  wrote  also  a  treatise  bearing  the  following  title  in  the 
edition  of  Egnazio  Danti,  which  appeared  fourteen  years  after 
the  architect’s  death :  “  Le  due  regole  della  prospettiva  practica 
di  messer  Jacomo  Barozzi  da  Vignola,  con  i  Commentarj  del  R. 

P.  M.  Egnazio  Danti  dell’  Ordine  de’  Predicatori,  matematico 
nello  Studio  di  Bologna,”  Roma,  1587. 

Vasari  does  not  speak  again  of  Vignola  in  the  life  of  Michel¬ 
angelo,  as  he  here  promises  to  do.  When  at  Rome  in  the  service 
of  the  Pope,  Vignola  constructed  the  church  of  Sant  Andrea,  near 
the  Vigna  di  Papa  Giulio,  and  also  several  churches  at  Assisi, 
Perugia,  and  elsewhere.  The  church  del  Gesii  at  Rome  was 
begun  by  him,  but  completed  by  Giacoma  della  Porta.  King  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  invited  him  to  enter  his  service,  but  he  had  to 
remain  at  Rome,  where,  after  the  death  of  Michelangelo,  he  had 
become  the  chief  architect  of  St.  Peter’s.  Among  his  earlier 
works  may  be  mentioned  the  Ducal  palace  at  Modena.  Vignola 
died  at  Rome  in  July,  1573. 

P.  227 

;r  Federigo  Zucchero  executed  amongst  other  works  the  fresco- 

paintings  in  the  cupola  of  Florence  Cathedral,  after  the  death  of 

Vasari,  who  had  begun  them.  These  productions  of  but  little 

merit  were  severely  criticized,  especially  by  Benvenuto  Cellini 

in  his  sonnets.  They  were  completed  in  1579  at  a  cost  of 

70,000  lire.  Federigo  Zucchero  afterwards  visited  Venice,  the 

Netherlands,  and  England.  A  full  account  of  the  works  he 

executed  in  England  is  given  by  H.  Walpole  in  the  “  Anecdotes 

of  Painting.”  After  having  returned  to  Rome  he  was  called  to 

Madrid  by  Philip  II.  But  he  had  soon  to  return  home,  as  his 

works  did  not  satisfy  the  King.  In  his  later  years  he  worked 

at  Turin,  Milan,  Loreto,  Rimini,  and  Venice,  and. wrote  a  book  , : 

about  his  travels,  published  in  1608  at  Bologna,  bearing  the  title,  j  j 

“  II  passaggio  per  1’ Italia.”  Another  work  of  his  has  the  title, 

“  Lamento  della  Pittura,  e  Lettere  ai  principi  e  amanti  del  Disegno.” 

Federigo  Zucchero  died  at  Ancona  in  1609. 
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MICHELAGNOLO  BUONARROTI. 

[Born  1475 — died  1564.] 

P.  227 

Michelangelo  was  still  alive  when  Vasari  issued  the  first 
edition  of  these  lives.  In  the  second,  which  appeared  after  his 
death,  the  account  of  the  great  artist’s  life  is  very  much  more 
complete.  In  the  meantime  there  had  appeared  an  excellent 
life  of  the  master,  written  by  Ascanio  Condivi,  a  pupil  and 
personal  friend  of  Michelangelo.  These  two  lives  by  Vasari  and 
by  Condivi  have,  with  Michelangelo’s  own  writings,  always  been 
considered  the  best  authorities  for  our  knowledge  of  the  master. 

P.  229* 

It  is  not  sufficiently  proved  that  the  Buonarroti  family  descends 
from  the  Counts  of  Canossa,  as  has  been  shown  by  Marchese 
Giuseppe  Campori  in  his  “  Catalogo  degli  artisti  italiani  e 
stranieri  negli  stati  Estensi,”  Modena,  1855. 

P.  230* 

Mariette  justly  observes  that  Michelangelo  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  Condivi  to  blame  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  master,  in  the  way  he  has  done,  if  his  own  feelings  had 
not  concurred. 


P.  233* 

The  marble  representing  the  head  of  an  old  Faun,  ascribed  to 
Michelangelo,  has  lately  been  transferred  from  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
to  the  Museo  Nazionale.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
work  is  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  Michel¬ 
angelo,  but  rather  done  by  some  unknown  sculptor  who  inspired 
himself  by  Vasari’s  description  of  the  celebrated  head,  perhaps 
in  order  to  replace  the  lost  original. 

p  234* 

The  Casa  Buonarroti  has  of  late  become  a  public  museum 
under  the  care  of  the  municipality  of  Florence. 
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P.  235 

Michelangelo’s  statue  of  Hercules  is  mentioned  by  Dan  in 
1642  as  being  at  Fontainebleau.  (See  “  Tresor  des  Merveilles 
de  Fontainebleau.”)  The  garden  in  which  it  was  placed  was 
destroyed  in  1713,  and  it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  this 
valuable  work. 

P.  236 § 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  kneeling  angels  in  front 
of  the  tomb  of  San  Domenico  is  by  the  hand  of  Michelangelo. 
The  opinions  of  late  writers  on  Michelangelo  are  divided,  and  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  either  of  the  two  statues  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  in  its  present  state  is  Michelangelo’s  work. 

9 

P.  237 

Michelangelo’s  statue  of  San  Giovanni  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  lost.  In  1875  a  marble  statue  vaguely  answering 
the  description  of  the  original  was  found  at  Pisa  in  the  Casa 
Rosselmini,  and  pronounced  to  be  the  original.  It  has  of  late 
been  added  to  the  Berlin  Museum,  but  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  is  not  generally  admitted. 

P.  237 X 

The  statue  of  the  Sleeping  Cupid  is  at  present  in  the  Museum 
of  Turin,  where  it  has  lately  been  re-discovered.  See  Dr.  Konrad 
Lange,  “  Der  Cupido  des  Michelangelo  in  Turin,”  “  Zeitschrift 
fur  Bildende  Kunst,”  1883. 

P.  238* 

The  picture  of  St.  Francis,  after  Michelangelo’s  cartoon,  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  at 
Rome. 

P.  238f 

The  statue  of  Bacchus  is  now  in  the  Museo  Kazionale  at  ( 
Florence.  The  statue  of  Cupid  which  Michelangelo  executed  . 
for  Jacopo  Galli  seems  to  be  missing.  The  one  ascribed  to  the 
master  at  South  Kensington  Museum  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  one  to  which  Vasari  here  refers,  but  the  execution  of  this 
work  points  to  some  inferior  artist. 
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P.  239* 

This  is  the  only  work  of  the  master  on  which  he  has  engraved 
his  signature.  He  has  placed  it  very  conspicuously  on  the 
riband  across  the  Virgin’s  bosom. 

The  remark  of  the  Lombards,  “  Our  Hunchback  of  Milan,” 
refers  to  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Cristoforo  Solari,  whose  nick¬ 
name  was  “II  Gobbo  ”  (the  hunchback).  Vasari  has  some  notes 
about  him,  vol.  iv.,  p.  543,  and  vol.  v.,  p.  434. 

Pp.  239-240 

Vasari  is  satisfied  with  treating  as  “dullards”  those  who 
maintained  that  Michelangelo  had  given  the  Virgin  too  youthful 
an  appearance  for  the  true  age  which  he  had  allowed  the  Christ. 
Condivi,  in  his  life  of  Michelangelo,  has  given  us  the  .explanation 
which  he  had  from  Michelangelo  himself.  “  Don’t  you  know,” 
he  said,  “  that  chaste  women  keep  their  youthful  looks  much 
longer  than  others  ?  Isn’t  this  much  more  true  in  the  case  of  a 
virgin  who  had  never  known  a  wanton  desire,  to  leave  its  shade 
upon  her  beauty  !  ...  It  is  quite  the  contrary  with  the  form  of 
the  ‘  Son  of  God,’  because  I  wanted  to  show  that  he  really  took 
upon  him  human  flesh,  and  that  he  bore  all  the  miseries  of  man, 
yet  without  sin.” 


P.  241* 

It  appears,  from  documents  in  the  archives  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore,  that  the  marble  had  been  injured,  not  by  Simone  da 
Fiesole,  but  by  Bartolommeo  di  Pietro,  called  Baccellino.  It 
had  been  put  aside  for  thirty-five  years,  when  Michelangelo  was 
intrusted  with  it,  to  use  it  for  his  statue  of  David. 

P.  241 f 

In  1873  the  statue  was  removed  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria, 
where  it  had  stood  for  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries,  to 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  where  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  cupola  room,  which  serves  as  a  Michelangelo- 
Museum  of  casts. 


P.  242f 

The  Tondo, ’representing  the  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Christ 
and  the  Infant  St.  John,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
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Academy  of  Arts,  London,  is  exhibited  at  the  Diploma  Gallery, 
Burlington  House. 

P.  242  + 

This  Tondo  is  now  at  the  Museo  Nazionale  of  Florence. 

P.  242§ 

The  sketched  figure  of  St.  Matthew  is  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Florence. 

P.  243 

The  proper  name  of  the  Flemish  merchants,  whom  Vasari 
calls  Moscheroni,  is  Mouscron.  The  work  which  Michelangelo 
executed  for  them  was  not  a  cast  in  bronze,  but  a  statue  in 
marble.  It  is  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges. 
A  reference  to  it  will  be  found  in  Durer’s  well-known  Diary. 

P.  248f 

Two  unfinished  statues,  representing  male  figures,  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Nazionale,  Florence.  A  group  of  four  others,  also 
unfinished,  have  been  placed  in  the  Giardino  Boboli,  at  the  back 
of  the  Pitti  Palace. 

P.  251* 

The  various  letters  written  by  Michelangelo  on  that  occasion, 
will  be  found  in  Gaetano  Milanesi,  “  Le  Lettere  di  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti,”  Florence,  1875. 


P.  253* 

Michelangelo  was  occupied  for  two  years  in  the  casting  of  the 
Pope’s  statue,  which,  in  February,  1508,  was  placed  over  the 
door  of  San  Petronio.  The  model  had  been  completed  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1506.  In  the  difficult  task  of  casting  he  was 
assisted  by  Bernardino  d’ Antonio  dal  Ponte,  of  Milan,  Chief  of 
the  Artillery  of  the  Florentine  Republic.  See  B.  Podesta,  “  La  1 
Statua  di  papa  Giulio  II.,  in  Bologna  ”  (“  Atti  e  Memorie  della 
R.  Deputazione  di  Storia  patria  per  le  Provincie  di  Romagna,” 
Anno  settimo,  p.  121).  See  also,  “  G.  Campori,  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti  e  Alfonso  I.  d’Este  ”  (“  Atti  e  Memorie  della  Depu¬ 
tazione  di  Storia  patria  per  le  provincie  del!  Emilia,”  vol.  vi.). 
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P.  254 

Bramante,  who  wTas  Raphael’s  countryman,  was  not  also  his 
kinsman,  as  Vasari  asserts  here. 

P.  257J: 

It  appears  from  a  note  in  Monsignore  Paride  de’  Grassi’s 
“  Cerimoniale,”  or  “  Diario,”  that  the  scaffolding  had  not  yet  been 
removed  in  1512,  and  that  at  the  death  of  the  Pope  in  1513  the 
chapel  could  not  yet  be  opened  to  the  public.  Some  parts  of  the 
decorations  seem  to  have  been  completed  in  1509.  The  second 
and  most  considerable  portion  of  the  vault  was  probably  finished 
in  1512  or  1513,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Vasari 
could  say  that  the  whole  work  was  finished  within  twenty 
months ;  but  it  may  be  that  he  referred  to  the  whole  that  which 
only  applies  to  the  first  half. 


P.  267 

Pope  Julius  II.  died  in  February,  1513,  at  which  time  Michel¬ 
angelo  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

P.  277 

Michelangelo  returned  to  Florence  in  October,  1529,  after 
having  been  absent  for  thirty  days  only. 

P.  277f 

The  picture  of  the  Leda,  which  was  'sent  to  France,  cannot 
be  traced. 


P.  278f 

The  statue  of  Apollo  has  lately  been  removed  to  the  Museo 
Nazionale. 


P.  279* 

There  is  a  cartoon  representing  Leda  with  the  Swan  in  the 
Council  Room  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London,  but  this 
may  rather  be  ascribed  to  Bronzino  than  to  Michelangelo.  (See 
Frizzoni,  “  L’Arte  Italiana  nella  Galleria  Nazionale  di  Londra,” 
pp.  19-20.)  The  composition  also  differs  from  the  description 
given  above  by  Vasari. 
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P.  280* 

The  collection  of  drawings  by  Michelangelo,  formerly  at  the 
Hague,  in  possession  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  has  been 
dispersed. 

P.  284* 

Tommaso  (Maso)  di  Pietro  Boscoli,  of  Fiesole,  was  born  in 
1501,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1574.  Some  of  his  works  at 
Florence  and  at  Borne  have  been  mentioned  by  Vasari  in  the 
life  of  Andrea  Contucci,  of  Sansovino,  who  was  the  master  of 
Boscoli. 

P.  293* 

See  also  Milaneses  edition  of  Michelangelo’s  letters,  p.  535. 
The  model,  constructed  by  Michelangelo,  is  still  preserved  at 
Borne,  in  St.  Peter’s. 

P.  301 

The  first  edition  of  Vasari’s  Biographies  of  the  artist,  the  so- 
called  editio  Torrentina ,  was  published  in  March,  1551  (1550 
old  style). 

P.  302 

The  letters  written  by  Michelangelo  to  Vasari  are  not  faith¬ 
fully  reproduced  by  the  latter.  He  arranged  and  abbreviated 
them  according  to  the  purposes  he  had  here  in  view.  A  com¬ 
plete  reproduction  of  the  originals  will  be  found  in  Milanesi’s 
edition  of  Michelangelo’s  letters  (Florence,  1875). 

Pp.  305-306 

The  construction  of  the  bridge  Santa  Maria  was  entrusted 
to  Nanni  Bigio  in  July,  1551.  Michelangelo  had  been  engaged 
in  the  work  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  1548  and  early  in 
1549. 


P.  310 

Messer  Eraldo,  Michelangelo’s  physician,  is  the  celebrated 
Bealdo  Colombo.  There  is  a  letter  by  Michelangelo,  addressed 
to  Vasari,  written  in  May,  1557,  in  which  he  really  shows  his 
intention  of  making  a  secret  visit  to  Florence,  on  horseback. 
(See  Milanesi’s  edition  of  Michelangelo’s  letters,  No.  482.) 
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P.  311* 

The  full  name  of  Michelangelo’s  servant,  who  by  trade  was  a 
stonecutter,  was  Francesco  di  Bernardino  dell  Amadore,  or 
Amadori.  He  was  a  native  of  Castel  Durante,  in  the  State  of 
Urbino  (hence  his  surname),  and  died  at  Rome  in  1555. 

P.  313f 

A  close  examination  of  these  figures  gives  evidence  that 
Vasari  was  right  in  saying  that  they  are  not  finished,  especially 
at  their  backs. 


P.  314* 

The  group  was  sent  to  Florence,  and  in  1722  placed  under 
the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 

P.  314f 

It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  this  smaller  group 
Pirro  (not  Piero)  Ligorio,  of  Naples,  architect  and  compiler 
of  several  books  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome. 

P.  325 

In  March,  1560,  Vasari  came  to  Rome  with  the  Cardinal 
Giovanni  de’  Medici. 


P.  326* 

The  title  of  the  publication  is :  “  Ragionamenti  del  Signor 
Giorgio  Vasari,  pittore  e  architetto  aretino,  sopra  le  invenzioni 
da  lui  dipinte  in  Firenze  nel  palazzo  di  loro  Altezze  Serenissime,” 
Florence,  1588.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
Milanesi’s  new  edition  of  Vasari  (Florence,  1882). 

P.  329* 

The  bust  of  Brutus  is  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Florence. 

P.  330* 

The  church  of  San  Giovanni  de’  Fiorentini  was  completed  by 
Carlo  Maderna  and  Alessandro  Galilei,  who  constructed  the 
facade  in  the  time  of  Pope  Clemens  XII.  The  chapel  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  was  completed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
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The  Cardinal  di  Santa  Fiore,  who  had  ordered  it,  was  Guido 
Ascanio  Sforza. 

P.  331 t 

Gabrio,  or  Agabrio  Serbelloni — not  Scierbellone,  as  Vasari 
has  it — was  a  relative  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 


P.  333* 

The  inventory  of  all  the  things  left  by  Michelangelo  has  been 
published  by  Gotti,  “  Vita  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,”  vol.  ii., 
p.  148. 

P.  333f 

Michaelangelo  died,  not  on  the  seventeenth,  but  on  the 
eighteenth  of  February. 


P.  336f 

A  few  of  the  drawings  here  mentioned  are  in  the  Royal 
Library,  Windsor  Castle. 


P.  339 

Giov.  Morelli  (“  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,”  p.  125- 
127)  writes  thus  on  Michelangelo’s  character : — 

“  Michaelangelo  was  sprung  from  a  patrician  family  of  Florence, 
and  had  grown  up  in  a  rich  and  splendid,  but  politically  distracted 
city,  at  a  time  when  moral  character  was  on  the  decline.  With 
his  lofty,  proud,  and  independent  nature,  he  soon  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  want  of  principle  and  the  idle  pleasure¬ 
hunting  of  his  contemporaries.  This  disposition  of  mind  we  find 
already  expressed  in  his  celebrated  4  David ;  ’  it  increased  with 
years,  and,  especially  after  the  fall  of  the  republic  at  Florence, 
found  its  strongest  expression  in  his  well-known  verses  on  the 
statue  of  ‘Night.’  Ill  at  ease,  he  at  an  early  age  withdrew  from 
the  world,  to  live  entirely  to  his  art.  He  was,  at  bottom,  like 
Correggio,  of  a  simple  and  pure  nature.  Michelangelo’s  whole 
cast  of  mind  belonged  rather  to  the  age  of  Dante  ;  yet,  as  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  because  he  worked  chiefly  for  popes,  and  in  the 
two  intellectual  capitals  of  Italy  as  it  then  was,  Rome  and 
Florence,  he  had  a  far  more  direct  and  powerful  influence  on  his 
contemporaries  than  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise.” 
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Pp.  343-344 

Maestro  Antonio  Bigarino,  of  Modena,  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Begarelli. 

P.  358 

As  to  Valerio  Cioli,  of  Settignano,  see  Baldinucci’s  work. 

P.  359 

The  two  artists  Lazzaro  and  Andrea  Calamec,  of  Florence,  went 
in  later  years  to  Messina,  where  works  by  them  are  still  to  be 
found.  Lazzaro  was  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two. 

P.  360 

The  proper  name  of  the  Florentine  painter,  Piero  Francia,  as 
Vasari  calls  him  here,  was  Pierffancesco  d’ Jacopo  di  Domenico 
Toschi.  He  is  mentioned  also  in  the  life  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Battista  del  Cavaliere,  the  son  of  Domenico  Lorenzi  da  Settig¬ 
nano,  was  a  pupil  of  Bandinelli. 

Andrea  del  Minga  was  a  pupil  of  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo. 
Vasari  speaks  of  him  again  in  his  notes  about  the  Academicians, 
as  he  does  also  with  Antonio  di  Gino  Lorenzi. 


P.  361 

About  Butteri,  the  pupil  of  Bronzino,  see  Baldinucci,  x., 
p.  144. 

P.  363 

Battista  1ST aldini,  the  disciple  of  Pontormo,  is  also  mentioned 
by  Vasari  in  the  life  of  the  latter  artist. 


P.  364* 

Giovanni  Stradano  of  Bruges,  born  in  1536,  died  in  1605.  For 
ten  years  he  was  staying  with  Vasari. 


P.  366 

In  his  notes  about  the  Academicians  Vasari  speaks  again  of 
Tommaso  d’ Antonio  Manzuoli,  called  Maso  di  San  Friano,  and 
also  of  Stefano  Pieri. 

P.  368 

Benedetto  Varchi’s  speech  has  been  published  at  Florence  in 
1564  :  “  Orazione  funerale  fatta  e  recitata  nell’  esequie  di  Michel- 
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angelo  Buonarroti  in  Firenze  nella  chiesa  di  San  Lorenzo,  indiritta 
al  molto  magnifico  e  reverendo  monsignore  messer  Yincenzio 
Borghini,  Priore  degl’  Innocenti.”  Next  to  Yasari’s  and  Con- 
divi’s  lives  of  Michelangelo,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  master.  Salviati’s  speech  has  been  printed 
at  Florence  in  the  same  year. 


P.  369 

The  several  epitaphs  have  also  been  published  at  Florence  in 
the  same  year :  “  Poesie  di  diversi  autori  latini  e  vulgari,  fatte 
nella  morte  di  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti,  raccolte  per  Domenico 
Legati.” 

P.  370t 

See  also  L.  Passerini,  “  La  Bibliografia  di  Michelangelo  Buo¬ 
narroti  e  gli  incisori  delle  sue  opere,”  Florence,  1875.  This 
gives  nearly  complete  lists  of  all  publications  on  the  artist,  with 
short  criticisms  of  the  contents.  The  following  are  the  best 
lives  written  within  the  last  few  years  : — Aurelio  Gotti,  “  Yita  di 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  narrata  coll’  ajuto  di  Nuovi  Documenti,” 
two  volumes,  Florence,  1875;  Hermann  Grimm,  “  Leben  Michel¬ 
angelo  ”  (several  German,  English,  and  Italian  editions),  Berlin, 
London,  and  Milan ;  Springer,  “  Leben  Michelangelo’s  und 
Raphael’s, ”  Leipzig. 


FRANCESCO  PRIMATICCIO. 

[Born  1504 — died  1570.] 

P.  371. 

Distinguished  members  of  Primaticcio’s  family  are  mentioned 
in  Alberti’s  “  Storia  di  Bologna.”  Malvasia’s  account  of  Prima¬ 
ticcio’s  life  is  based  on  the  one  here  given  by  Yasari,  but  he  has 
made  it  more  complete.  See  “Felsina  Pittrice,”  vol.  i.,  p.  123 
foil.  (ed.  1841). 

P.  371* 

Primaticcio  went  to  Mantua  in  1525,  and  stayed  there  till  the 
year  1531.  (See  D’Arco,  “  Storia  della  Yita  e  delle  Opere  di 
Giulio  Pippi,”  Mantua,  1838,  p.  36.) 
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P.  372f 

The  copies  in  bronze  after  the  antique,  which  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Rome  under  the  directions  of  Primaticcio,  were  placed 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  other  royal  castles.  They 
are  at  present  in  the  Pavilions  Denon  and  Daru  of  the  Louvre. 

P.  372+ 

See  also  J.  Vatout,  “  Le  Palais  de  Fontainebleau,  son  Histoire 
et  sa  Description,”  Paris,  1852;  E.  Jamin,  “Fontainebleau,  ou 
Notice  Historique  et  Descriptive  sur  cette  Residence  Royale,” 
Fontainebleau,  1838.  About  the  other  works  executed  by  Pri¬ 
maticcio  in  the  service  of  French  kings,  see  Villot,  “  Notice  des 
Tableaux  du  Musee  du  Louvre.” 

P.  374 

Domenico  del  Barbiere,  of  Florence,  where  he  was  born  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  painter,  sculptor, 
architect,  and  engraver  on  copper  as  well.  (See  A.  Babeau, 
“  Dominique  Florentin  Sculpteur  du  seizieme  siecle,”  in  “Reunion 
des  Societes  Savantes  des  Departements  a  la  Sorbonne,  Section 
des  Beaux  Arts,”  Paris,  Plon,  1877. 

P.  376f 

Prospero  di  Silvio  Fontana  was  born  in  1512,  and  died  in 
1597.  (See  Gualandi,  “Memoriedi  Belle  Arti,”  iii.,  p.  181.) 

P.  376§ 

Pellegrino  di  Tibaldo  de’  Pellegrini,  commonly  called  Pelle¬ 
grino  Tibaldi,  was  born  about  the  year  1532.  A  detailed  account 
of  his  works  is  given  in  the  new  edition  of  Malvasia’s  “  Felsina 
Pittrice”  (Bologna,  1841). 

P.  379 

Jacopone  da  Faenza,  or  Jacopo  Bertucci,  was  born  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  died  about  the  year  1580. 
(See  Gian.  Marcello  Yalgimigli,  “Dei  Pittori  e  degli  Artisti 
Faentini,”  Faenza,  1871.  Vasari  mentions  him,  too,  in  the  life 
of  Zucchero. 

Pp.  379-380. 

Luca  Longhi  was  born  in  1507,  and  died  in  1580.  (See  Luca 
Longhi,  “Illustrato  dal  conte  Alessandro  Cappi,”  Ravenna,  1853. 
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Livio  Agresti,  a  pupil  of  Perm  del  Vaga,  died  about  the  year 
1580.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Zucchero. 

P.  381 

Giovanni  di  Tommaso  Boscoli,  of  Montepulciano,  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  born  about  the  year  1524.  He  died  in  1589. 
See  A.  Ronchini,  “  Giovanni  Boscoli  e  la  Pillotta  ”  (“  Atti  e 
Memorie  delle  RR.  Deputazioni  di  storia  patria  per  le  provincie 
Modenesi  e  Parmensi,”  vol.  vii.). 

P.  382 

Bartolommeo  di  Bartolommeo  Passerotti  was  born  in  Bologna 

© 

about  the  year  1530,  and  died  there  in  1492.  (See  Gualandi, 
“  Memorie,”  serie  iii.  e  iv.) 


TITIAN. 

[Born  1477 — died  1576.] 

P.  382| 

See  also  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  “  Life  and  Times  of  Titian,” 
where  use  is  made  of  valuable  publications  of  documents  and 
letters,  which  have  of  late  been  brought  to  light,  especially  from 
Spanish  archives. 

P.  382 

According  to  Dolce,  “  Dialogo  della  Pittura,”  Titian  was  sent 
to  Venice  by  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years.  His 
uncle  Antonio  sent  him  to  Sebastian©  Zuccato  in  order  to  be 
taught  the  art  of  painting.  This  painter  sent  him  to  Gentile 
Bellini.  But  Titian  went  soon  afterwards  to  Giovanni  Bellini, 
and  finally  to  Giorgione.  With  reference  to  these  statements, 
Signor  Morelli  observes  (“  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,” 
pp.  41,  42)  :  “  I  agree  with  these  statements,  except  that  I 
would  fain  leave  out  Giovanni  Bellini.  Little  as  I  admire  the 
moral  character  of  Titian,  I  should  find  it  very  painful  to  admit 
that  the  aged  Bellini,  from  whom  young  Titian  so  greedily,  and 
with  so  much  intriguing,  snatched  away  his  pension  of  the  Sen- 
seria  (salt  office),  in  1513,  had  ever  been  his  master.  Whether 
Titian  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  Antonio  Rosso, 
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from  Sebastiano  Zuccato,  or  from  Gentile  or  Giovanni  Bellini, 
is  a  question  of  no  great  historical  importance.  What  cannot 
be  denied  is  the  influence  of  Giorgione,  which  is  so  manifest  in 
the  works  of  his  youth,  that  many  pictures  by  Titian  of  that 
period  (1504 — 1512)  have  been  attributed  to  his  master  and 
model,  Giorgione. 

“  In  1505  Titian  appears  to  have  been  still  an  assistant  of 
Giorgione ;  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Anonymus  Morellianus, 
that,  in  1511,  on  Giorgione’s  death,  Titian  completed  several 
unfinished  works  of  his  master  and  friend.” 

P.  383* 

The  date  here  given  is  now  admitted  to  be  probably  correct, 
since  Titian  was  a  follower,  not  a  pupil  of  Giorgione.  It  is  not 
known  what  has  become  of  the  portrait  here  described. 

P.  384* 

Titian’s  wall  paintings  on  the  Fondaco  de’  Tedeschi  have 
perished  in  the  course  of  time,  as  well  as  those  by  Giorgione. 

The  picture  of  the  Ecce  Homo  was  bought  in  1620  for  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  is  now  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery, 
Vienna. 

The  picture  of  the  Angel  Raphael  with  Tobit  is  still  in  the 
church  of  San  Marziale  (not  San  Marziliano). 

P.  385 

The  fresco  paintings  at  Vicenza  and  at  Venice,  on  the  por¬ 
ticoes  of  the  Grimani  Palace,  have  perished.  The  picture  of  St. 
Mark  with  other  saints  is  at  Venice,  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute. 

P.  386 

The  picture  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  representing  a  Bacchanalian 
feast,  is  now  at  Alnwick  Castle,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

P.  387* 

Compare  J.  P.  Richter,  “  Italian  Art  at  the  National  Gallery,” 
pp.  85,  86.  The  companion  picture  is  at  Madrid,  in  the  Museo 
del  Prato. 

The  picture,  here  described  as  representing  a  “wicked  Hebrew 
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showing  to  Jesus  the  coin  of  Cresar  ”  is  the  well-known  “  Cristo 
della  Moneta  ”  of  the  Dresden  Gallery.  It  is  signed  “  ticianvs.” 

“  (Nearly  all  the  early  works  of  the  master — till  about  1522- 
1524 — are  signed  Ticianus,  not  Titianus.)  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  place  this  painting  in  the  year  1508  (“Vita  di 
Tiziano,”  &c.),  Vasari  in  1514.  I  do  not  know  any  other  picture 
of  Titian’s  that  is  executed  with  so  much  care  and  love  as  this 
noble  and  profoundly  conceived  head  of  Christ.  It  is  painted  on 
the  Van  Eyck  method,  as  may  still  be  seen  at  one  spot  on  the 
neck  of  the  Christ,  where  the  glazing  has  come  off.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  “  Tribute-penny  ”  was  painted  for  Duke  Alphonso  of 
Ferrara,  a  matter  which  I  am  content  to  leave  alone.  This  much 
seems  certain,  that  the  picture  was  only  bought  by  Alphonso  IV. 
or  Francis  I.  of  Este,  and  in  that  way  came  first  into  the  Gallery 
of  Modena,  and  thence  to  Dresden,  among  the  “  hundred 
pictures.”  (See  G.  Morelli,  u  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,” 
pp.  171-172.) 

The  picture  of  the  Shepherd,  to  whom  a  Peasant  Girl  offers  a 
Flute,  is  in  the  Doria  Gallery  at  Rome.  An  excellent  copy  of 
it  by  the  hand  of  Palma  Vecchio  is  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Ellesmere. 

P.  388f 

This  celebrated  work  was  executed  in  the  year  1519. 

P.  389 

The  picture  containing  the  portrait  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Gritti 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1797. 

P.  389f 

All  these  portraits  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1577. 

P.  389J 

This  picture  perished  by  fire  in  1867.  The  preparatory  draw¬ 
ing  for  it  is  in  the  print-room  of  the  British  Museum.  I 

f 

P.  390* 

An  old  copy  of  the  picture  representing  the  battle  of  Cadore 
(not  of  Chiaradadda,  as  Vasari  says),  is  in  the  Effizi  Gallery  at 
Florence. 
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P.  390f 

The  large  picture  of  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus  is  now  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris. 


Pp.  390-391 

The  two  pictures  by  Titian  and  by  Pordenone  have  not  left  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  Elemosynario.  The  one  by  Titian  was 
painted  in  1533. 

P .  391 1 

The  copy  in  the  Louvre  is  supposed  to  be  by  Battista  Franco. 
It  is  not  by  Titian. 

P.  391 

The  portrait  of  Davalos,  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures, 
is  in  the  Louvre.  Pietro  Aretino  was  painted  by  Titian  at 
least  six  times.  One  of  these  portraits  is  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at 
Florence. 

P.  391  § 

The  twelve  heads  of  Roman  Emperors  have  been  copied  by 
Agostini  Caracci  and  by  Bernardino  Campi.  The  latter  ones 
are  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  originals,  which  are  lost, 
were  painted  in  1537  and  1538. 

P.  392* 

The  authenticity  of  this  picture  has  been  doubted  by  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 


P.  392 

The  very  fine  portrait  of  Pope  Paul  III.  is  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples,  and  the  portrait  of  Francesco  Maria,  Duke. of  Urbino,  is 
in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence.  The  pen-and-ink  drawing  for 
t>his  picture  is  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Morelli  at  Milan.  In 
the  Uffizi  Gallery  there  are,  besides,  two  portraits  of  the  Duchess 
of  Urbino. 

P.  392f 

The  Venus  by  Titian  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  reminds  us  of 
Giorgione’s  similar  representation  in  the  Dresden  G  allery,  which 
for  a  long  time  was  mistaken  for  a  work  of  Titian’s. 

The  principal  reason  of  this  re-baptism  may  be  sought  in  the 
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circumstance  that  the  celebrated.  Yenus  of  Titian  (ISTo.  1117  in  the 
Tribune  of  the  Uffizi),  having  come  to  Florence  with  the  Duchess 
Yittoria  della  Rovere  of  Urbino,  and  being  thus  open  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  connoisseurs,  was  generally  found  almost  identical 
with  the  Yenus  by  Giorgione.  And  in  truth  this  nude  female 
figure  reposing  on  a  couch,  by  Titian,  is  nothing  but  a  copy  of 
the  Dresden  Yenus,  only  modified  in  the  upper  part  of&the  body. 
The  features  of  this  so-called  Yenus  at  Florence  are,  it  is  well 
known,  identical  with  those  of  young  Eleonora  Gonzago  (wife  of 
the  Duke  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere),  whose  portrait  by 
Titian,  as  Bella  di  Tiziano,  we  see  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  No.  18  ; 
in  the  portrait  painted  from  life  her  individuality  is  more  marked 
than  in  the  Yenus-picture.  Is  it  not  very  probable  that  the  Duke, 
who  doubtless  knew  the  celebrated  Yenus  in  the  Casa  Marcella, 
commissioned  his  friend  Titian  to  copy  it  for  him,  and  to  put  the 
countenance  of  his  adored  Eleonora  in  the  place  of  the  sleeping 
Yenus-head  of  Giorgione?  In  this  simple  way  the  riddle  would 
be  solved  (G.  “  Morelli,  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries,” 
p.  167). 

P.  394 

The  portrait  of  Titian  painted  by  himself  is  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  at  Florence.  A  replica  of  it  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

Pp.  394-395 

Titian  came  to  Rome  in  October,  1545,  and  visited  Florence 
in  the  summer  of  1546. 

P.  395 

The  picture  of  the  Allocution  painted  for  Del  Y asto  is  now  at 
Madrid,  in  the  Museo  del  Prado.  It  is  not  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

The  two  pictures  painted  for  the  church  San  Salvadore  are 
still  in  their  places. 

P.  396 

In  1538  Titian  visited  the  emperor’s  court  at  Augsburg.  The 
portrait  of  Charles  Y.  in  the  gallery  of  Monaco  bears  the  date  of 
that  year. 

P.  397 t 

The  pictures  of  Prometheus,  of  Sisyphus,  and  of  Titys 
perished  in  the  fire  of  the  palace  del  Pardo. 
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P.  397} 

The  picture  by  Titian,  representing  Diana  and  Actseon,  in 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  London,  is  certainly  by  Titian’s  own 
hand.  The  equally  large  picture  of  Europa  on  the  Bull,  is  at 
Cobham  Hall,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley. 

P.  398} 

This  is  the  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns  in  the  Louvre  Gallery, 
a  late  work  of  the  master.  The  pictures  enumerated  hereafter 
are  still  in  their  place. 


Pp.  400-401. 

Few  of  the  portraits  and  compositions  here  described  have 
as  yet  been  identified.  The  picture  begun  for  the  Doge  Gri- 
mani  is  the  large  canvas  called  La  Fede  in  the  Sala  delle  quattro 
porte  of  the  Palazzo  Ducale  at  Venice.  It  was  begun  in  1544, 
and  finished  by  his  assistants  after  his  death.  There  is  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  an  early  work  of  Titian’s,  representing 
Our  Saviour  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen,  but  the  figures  are 
smaller  than  life  size. 

The  picture  of  the  Entombment  is  in  the  Louvre  Gallery. 

P.  402# 

Jan  van  Calcar  died  in  1546.  A  beautiful  portrait  by  him 
is  in  the  Louvre  Gallery. 


P.  406 

The  very  fine  altar-piece  by  Paris  Bordone  is  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  presso  San  Celso  (not  San  Celso,  as  Vasari  says)  at 
Milan. 


P.  406f 

Paris  Bordone  died  in  1570. 

P.  408* 

The  portrait  of  Bembo  at  the  Uffizi  bears  the  signature, 
<l  Fs.  et  Valerius  Zuccatus  ven.  f.  1541.” 

P.  408 

For  Bartolommeo  Bozzato  we  have  to  read  Girolamo  Bozza. 
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JACOPO  SANSOVINO. 

[Born  1486 — died  1570.] 

P.  409* 

According  to  Milanesi  the  Tatti  family  lived  in  Poggibonsi, 
not  in  Lucca,  as  Vasari  says.  The  father  was  a  mattress- 
maker.  Jacopo  was  born  in  1486,  according  to  the  entries  in  the 
baptismal  registers  of  Florence,  which  are  supported  by  subse¬ 
quent  statements  of  Jacopo’s  father  in  municipal  documents. 

P.  409 

Vasari  in  stating  here  that  Jacopo  Sansovino  and  Michel¬ 
angelo  Buonarroti  were  born  at  Florence  in  the  same  Via 
Ghibellina,  seems  to  forget  that  in  the  life  of  the  latter  he  had 
said  that  Michelangelo  was  born  at  Caprese  in  the  Casentino. 

P.  415* 

The  statue  of  Bacchus  by  Sansovino  is  now  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale  at  Florence. 

Pp.  416-417 

Jacopo  Sansovino  took  great  offence  at  having  been  excluded 
from  executing  with  Michelangelo  the  fagade  of  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo.  In  1517  he  addressed  an  insulting  letter  about 
this  affair  to  Michelangelo.  A  portion  of  it  has  been  published 
by  A.  Gotti,  “Vita  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,”  vol.  i.,  p.  136. 

P.  417* 

This  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  artistic  merit  which  are  popu¬ 
larly  venerated  as  working  miracles. 

P.  421 

The  palace  of  Messer  Giovanni  Delfino  is  now  the  Palazzo 
Manin.  In  the  course  of  time  it  has  been  much  altered.  Only 
the  fagade  by  Sansovino  is  left  intact. 
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P.  423 

The  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  de’  Frari. 

The  statues  of  Neptune  and  Mars  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
Doge’s  palace.  The  Scala  de’  Giganti  has  its  name  from  them. 

P.  424* 

There  are  also  four  statues  of  the  Evangelists  by  Sansovino. 

P,  429 f 

See  also  Milanesi’s  edition,  Florence,  1881,  vol,  vii«,  pp.  513- 
532. 


LEONE  LEONI. 

[Bom  1509 — died  1592.] 

P.  429 

See  Leone  Leoni  d’ Arezzo,  scultore,  e  Giov.  Paolo  Lomazzo, 
Pittore  Milanese,  Nuove  Ricerche  del  Dott.  Carlo  Casati;  Milan, 
1884. 

The  name  of  Leoni’s  master  is  not  known.  He  seems  to 
have  come  early  to  Rome,  where  he  is  known  to  have  held  the 
office  of  engraver  at  the  papal  mint  from  1538  until  1540.  About 
his  medals  see  A.  Armand,  Les  Medailleurs  Italiens.  In  1549 
he  left  Italy,  and  stayed  for  a  short  time  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  at  Brussels,  and  again  in  1551  and  in 
1554. 


P.  430 

The  equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by  Leone 
Leoni,  is  in  the  garden  of  Buen  Retiro,  at  Madrid.  It  was 
ordered  in  1549,  and  completed  in  1552. 

The  statues  in  marble  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and  of  his 
Empress  Isabella  are  now  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Ferdi- 
nando  ;  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  is  at  the  new  palace,  and  the  two 
large  bronze  medallions  are  in  the  garden  of  Buen  Retiro,  at 
Madrid. 
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What  Yasari  calls  here  the  “palazzo  di  Brindisi"  is  a  mutila¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  name  of  the  place,  Binche  or  Bins.  This 
palace  was  inhabited  by  Queen  Maria,  widow  of  King  Louis  II. 
of  Hungary. 


P.  433 

It  is  not  known  when  Pompeo  Leoni  was  born.  He  was 
much  engaged  as  a  sculptor  in  Spain  :  in  1570  at  Madrid,  in 
1571  at  Toledo,  in  1579  at  the  Escurial.  From  1582  until  1592 
he  was  staying  at  Milan,  where-  a  great  number  of  statues, 
especially  of  the  royal  family,  were  executed  by  him.  He  died 
at  Madrid  in  1610.  He  had  collected  many  works  of  art  and 
curiosities.  Part  of  his  property  was  publicly  sold  at  Madrid 
after  his  death ;  some  works  which  had  belonged  to  it  being 
afterwards  purchased  by  Charles  the  First,  when  as  Prince  of 
Wales  he  visited  Spain.  Pompeo  Leoni’s  name  appears  on  the 
cover  of  two  of  the  most  important  volumes  containing  drawings 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  :  the  Codex  Atlanticus  at  Milan,  and  a 
volume  in  the  Royal  Library,  Windsor  Castle. 


P.  435 

The  statue  of  Santa  Caterina  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta  is  now 
in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Genova. 


P.  438 

Guglielmo  della  Porta  executed  at  Rome  several  other  works 
of  minor  importance.  He  died  in  1577. 


Pp.  439-440 

Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio  is  mentioned  on  various  occasions  in 
the  life  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  He  it  was  who  by  his 
ignorance  caused  the  breakdown  of  the  Ponte  Santa  Maria,  now 
called  Ponte  Rotto. 

P.  442 

Galeazzo  Alessi  constructed  at  Milan  the  facade  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  presso  San  Celso,  not  of  San  Celso,  as  Yasari 
says. 
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Pp.  442-443 

Rocco  Guerrini  was  born  at  Marradi  during  the  first  half  of 
tbe  sixteenth  century.  After  having  studied  at  Florence  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  In  1541  and  1542 
he  was  in  Africa  with  the  army  of  Charles  Y.  Leaving  the 
Spanish  service,  he  entered  in  1564  the  French  army,  and  went 
soon  afterwards  to  Germany.  The  fortresses  of  Spandau, 
Custrin,  Wurzburg,  and  Augustusburg  were  constructed  after 
his  plans  and  under  his  directions.  The  Counts  of  Linar,  in 
Prussia,  are  his  descendants. 


GIULIO  CLOYIO. 

[[Born  1498 — died  1578.] 

P.  443 

According  to  the  researches  of  Ivan  Kukuljevic,  the  com¬ 
patriot  of  Clovio,  who  published  a  life  of  the  artist  in  the 
Illyrian  language  (German  translation,  1852)  his  real  name  was 
Glovicie  ;  he  was  born  at  Grizane. 

P.  445* 

A  picture  of  this  subject,  ascribed  to  Titian,  is  in  the  church 
of  Sant’  Afra  at  Brescia. 


P.  445 

The  monastery  of  Candiana  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Padua. 


Pp.  445-446 

It  is  not  known  when  Clovio  entered  the  service  of  the 
Cardinal  Farnese,  but  it  appears  from  a  letter  by  Caro  that  in 
1543  he  was  in  the  cardinal’s  house.  See  the  article  on  Giulio 
Clovio,  by  Ronchini,  in  “  Atti  e  Memorie  della  Deputazione  di 
Storia  Patria  per  le  Provincie  Modenesi  e  Parmensi,”  vol.  iii. 

P.  447* 

The  volume  is  not  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  It  is  asserted 
that  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  ex-King  of  Naples. 
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P.  450f 

In  the  Pitti  Gallery  there  is  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross  by 
Clovio,  bearing  the  signature,  “  Julius  Clovius  Macedo  Facie- 
bat.”  It  is  painted  on  parchment.  He  was  staying  at  Florence 
in  1553. 


P.  450 

Giulio  Clovio  came  to  Florence  in  1553,  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  Farnese.  From  the  year 
1560  until  his  death  he  was  staying  at  Rome. 


OF  DIVERS  ITALIAN  ARTISTS. 

Pp.  453-454 

Nearly  all  the  pictures  by  Sicciolante,  here  described  by 
Vasari,  are  still  to  be  found  at  the  various  places  for  which  they 
were  originally  destined. 


Pp.  454-455 

Marcello  Venusti  was  not  of  Mantua,  as  Vasari  says,  but  of 
Como.  (See  Bertolotti,  “Artisti  Lombardi  a  Roma.”)  He  died 
in  1579. 


P.  456 

Very  little  is  known  about  Jacopo  del  Conte.  See  Mariotti, 
“  Lettere  Pittoriche  perugine,”  page  230. 

P.  457 

Cesare  del  Nebbia  was  a  pupil  of  Muziano.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Paul  V. 


OF  DIVERS  FLEMISH  ARTISTS. 

P.  458 

The  notes  about  these  artists,  although  interesting,  have 
naturally  no  authoritative  value.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter 
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Vasari  names  his  informer,  Domenico  Lampsonio  of  Liege.  He 
has  also  made  use  of  Luigi  Guicciardini’s  “  Descrizione  dei  Paesi 
Bassi.”  It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  correct  here  all  the 
blunders  committed  by  Vasari  on  the  few  pages  treating  of 
Northern  artists.  It  will  suffice  here  to  point  out  as  the  latest  and 
most  trustworthy  history  of  the  respective  schools  Woltmann 
and  Woermann’s  “History  of  Painting”  (German  and  English 
editions). 

P.  458J 

Lodovico  (Ludwig)  da  Lovanio  is  an  unknown  name.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  say  who  is  meant  by  Luven  Fiammingo. 

P.  458 § 

Petrus  Christus  or  Christi,  not  Christophson. 

P.  460 1 1 

Heinrich  of  Dinant,  i.e .,  Henry  met  de  Bles,  called  in  Italy  II 
Civetta,  because  he  used  to  introduce  an  owl  (civetta)  in  his 
pictures. 

P.  460 

By  Lancelotto  is  meant  Lancelot  Blondel  of  Bruges.  Piero 
Coek  stands  for  Pieter  Koek  of  Alost. 

P.  462+ 

Hans  Bol,  not  Bolz. 

P.  462ft 

By  Marina  of  Siressa  is  meant  Marinus  (Seeuw)  van  Roymers- 
wale,  of  Ziericksee,  by  whom  there  is  a  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 


OF  THE  ACADEMICIANS  OF  DESIGN,  PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS,  AND  ARCHITECTS ;  AND  OF  THEIR 
WORKS,  MORE  PARTICULARLY  THOSE  OF 
BRONZINO. 


P.  467 

Angiolo  di  Cosimo  di  Mariano,  called  II  Bronzino,  was  born  at 
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Monticelli,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Florence,  in  1502,  and  died  in 
1572. 


P.  468 

The  picture  here  described  as  being  in  the  church  of  the 
Trinitk  at  Florence  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti. 


P.  469 

The  portraits  of  Bartolommeo  Panciatichi  and  his  wife  are 
now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence. 

P.  469* 

The  engraving  after  the  picture  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  is  by 
Giorgio  Mantovano. 

P.  471* 

A  very  fine  portrait  of  the  Duchess  is  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  Hertford  House,  London. 

P.  471 

The  Allegory  painted  for  the  King  of  France  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  Bronzino  apparently  intends  to 
give  the  spectator  a  lesson  of  the  worthlessness  of  life.  We 
here  come  in  contact  with  the  pessimistic  tendencies  of  the 
artist’s  time,  and  it  becomes  very  apparent  that  the  poetic 
sentiment  and  the  naivete  of  feeling  which  had  inspired  Florentine 
artists  in  progressing  ascendancy  during  more  than  two  centuries 
has  passed  away. 

P.  473 

The  picture  of  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene,  painted 
for  Giovambattista  Cavalcanti  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  is 
now  in  the  Louvre  Gallery  at  Paris. 

P.  474 

Bronzino’s  and  Pontormo’s  paintings  in  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  have  been  destroyed. 


P.  477* 

Alessandro  di  Cristoforo  di  Lorenzo  Allori  was  bom  in  1535, 
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and  died  in  1601.  His  father  Cristoforo  was  born  in  1577,  and 
died  in  1621.  More  details  about  both  these  artists  will  be 
found  in  Baldinucci. 

P.  478+ 

Giovammaria  Butteri  was  born  about  the  year  1550,  and  died 
in  1606.  (See  Baldinucci,  vol.  x.,  144.) 

P.  478§ 

Cristofano  dell’  Altrissimo  went  to  Como  in  July,  1552,  and  in 
May  of  the  following  year  he  had  already  completed  the  copies 
of  twenty-four  portraits  in  the  gallery  of  Giovio.  The  whole 
series  was  completed  in  1556.  (See  Gaye,  “Carteggio,”  vol.  ii., 
pp.  389-92,  401-2,  412-414;  Gualandi,  “Lettere  Pittoriche,”  i. 
371.)  From  Alessandro  Lamo  we  learn  that  Bernardino  Campi 
copied  the  same  series  at  the  same  time  for  Donna  Ippolita 
Gonzaga.  Cristofano  dell’  Altissimo  died  in  1605.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  not  known. 


P.  479 f 

Stefano  Pieri  was  born  in  1542.  In  1576  he  was  at  the  court 
of  William  Duke  of  Bavaria.  There  is  an  Assumption  by  him 
in  the  church  of  San  Prassede  at  Rome.  He  died  in  1629. 
Lorenzo  Yoiani  della  Sciorina  died  in  1598. 

P.  479{ 

Battista  Naldini,  born  1537,  died  1591.  Francesco  Moraldini 
da  Poppi,  born  1544,  died  1597. 

P.  480* 

Manzuoli  died  in  1571. 

The  Christian  name  of  Carlo  del  Loro  is  Pontelli.  He  died 
in  1574. 


Pp.  480-481 

Andrea  di  Mariotto  del  Minga,  who  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
life  of  Bandinelli,  died  in  1596.  A  picture  by  him,  representing 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  is  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence. 


P.  481* 

Girolamo  di  Francesco  di  Mariotto  Macchietti  Crocifissajo  was 
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born  in  1534,  and  died  in  1592.  Mirabello,  the  son  of  Antonio 
Cavalori  or  Cavori,  called  Salincorno,  died  in  1572. 

Federigo  di  Lamberto  (Susterman)  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1524,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1591. 


P.  481f 

Bernardo  Timante  Buontalenti  was  born  in  1536,  and  died  in 
1608. 

Pp.  482-483 

Bernardino  di  Porfirio  of  Leccio  executed  the  table  here 
described  in  1562.  He  died  in  1601. 


P.  483 

Jan  van  der  Straat,  or  Giovanni  della  Strada,  as  Yasari  calls 
him,  commonly  called  Stradanus,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1523  ;  he 
died  in  1605.  For  more  details  about  him  see  Baldinucci’s  work. 

P.  484* 

Jacopo  Zucchi  was  born  about  the  year  1541,  he  died  about 
1604. 

P.  484| 

Santo  di  Tito  Tidi  was  born  at  Borgo  a  San  Sepolcro  in  1536. 
He  studied  under  Bronzino  and  Bandinello,  and  became  one  of 
the  best  Florentine  painters  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1603. 

P.  485 

Alessandro  di  Yicenzo  Fei,  called  del  Barbiere,  was  born  in 
•  •  • 

1542.  He  studied  under  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo,  and  died  in 
1592. 

Pp.  486-487 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  born  in  1500,  and  died  in  1571.  The 
first  of  the  numerous  editions  of  his  Autobiography  appeared  in 
1730  at  Florence. 

P.  488 

Francesco,  the  son  of  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  was  born  in  1494, 
and  died  in  1576. 
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Pp.  488-489 

Bartolommeo  Amannato  was  born  in  1511,  and  died  in  1592. 

P.  489 

The  family  name  of  Battista  del  Benedetto  was  Fiammeri. 
He  is  generally  called  Battista  dell’  Ammanneto. 

P.  489* 

Vincenzo  de’  Bossi  was  born  in  1525,  he  died  in  1587. 

P.  490 

Francesco  Camilliani,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Giovanni  di 
Niccolo,  who  was  called  della  Camilla,  died  in  1586. 

P.  491* 

Giovanni  Bologna,  or  Jean  de  Boulogne,  was  born  about  the 
year  1524 ;  he  died  in  1608. 


P.  492f 

Vincenzo  Danti  was  born  in  1530,  and  died  in  1576. 

P.  493 

The  basso-relievo  representing  Moses  raising  the  Serpent  in 
the  Wilderness,  and  the  other  mentioned  immediately  before, 
which  were  both  executed  by  Danti  for  the  Duke  Cosimo,  are 
now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Florence. 

P.  494f 

Ignazio  Danti  was  born  in  1536,  and  died  in  1586.  About  his 
scientific  works,  see  Jodoco  del  Badia,  “  Rassegna  Nazionale,” 
1881  (Sept,  and  Nov.). 


Pp.  495-496 

The  pictures  here  described  are  still  in  existence. 

P.  497 

Antonio  di  Gino  Lorenzi  died  in  1583. 

Stoldo  di  Gino  Lorenzi  was  born  in  1534,  and  died  in  1583. 
More  details  about  him  will  be  found  in  Borghini’s  “  Riposo.” 
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P.  498* 

Battista  di  Domenico  Lorenzi  was  born  in  1527,  and  died  in 
1594.  Giovanni  di  Benedetto,  the  pupil  of  Bandinelli,  died  in 
1599. 


Pp.  498-499 

Valerio  Cioli  was  born  about  the  year  1529,  and  died  in  1599. 

P.  499* 

Now  the  Garden  of  the  Palace  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

P.  500 

Giovanni  di  Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fancelli,  called  Giovanni  di 
Stocco,  died  in  1586. 

Zanobi  di  Bernardo  Lastricati  was  born  in  1508,  and  died  in 
1590. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  GIORGIO 

VASARI. 

[Born  1511— died  1574.] 

P.  501* 

Vasari  was  born  on  July  30,  1511. 

P.  505* 

See  also  vol.  viii.  of  Milanesi’s  edition  of  Vasari’s  writings, 
Florence,  1882. 


P.  530* 

It  is  stated  that,  when  Michelangelo  became  informed  of  the 
fact  that  Vasari  had  executed  these  pictures  within  a  hundred 
days,  he  observed  :  “  E'  si  conosce  ” — meaning,  “  I  am  not 
surprised.” 

P.  540 

The  name  of  the  daughter  of  the  Aretine  citizen  Francesco 
Bacci,  whom  Vasari  married,  was  Niccolosa.  A  medal  with  her 
portrait  has  been  struck  by  Pastorino  da  Siena. 
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Pp.  545-546 

In  February,  1549,  Eleonora  di  Toledo,  the  wife  of  Cosimo, 
bought  from  the  Pitti  family  the  famous  palace  which  still 
bears  that  name,  for  the  sum  of  9000  florins.  But  as  there  was 
still  some  work  to  be  done  there,  the  Duke  with  his  family 
continued  to  live  in  the  Palazzo  Vecehio,  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession  in  1540. 

P.  547* 

See  also  vol.  viii.  of  Milaneses  edition,  Florence,  1882. 

P.  550 

Vasari  refers  here  to  the  marriage  of  Prince  Francesco  with 
the  Archduchess  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian. 
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ITALIAN  MASTERS  IN  GERMAN  GALLERIES. 
A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Italian  Pictures  in  the  Gal¬ 
leries  of  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  By  Giovanni 
Morelli,  Member  of  the  Italian  Senate.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  Louise  M.  Richter. 

“  In  a  word,  Signor  Morelli  has  created  nothing  less  than 
a  revolution  in  art-scholarship ;  and  both  by  precept  and 
example  has  given  a  remarkable  impulse  to  sound  knowledge 
and  independent  opinion.” — Academy. 

“  The  study  of  Signor  Morelli  is  certainly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  archaeology  of  Italian  art  which  the 
modern  scientific  spirit  has  brought  out,  and  causes  but  one 
regret — that  its  field  has  been  so  circumscribed.” — Nation. 

“  Few  books  in  the  literature  of  a  special  subject  have 
created  so  great  a  stir  on  their  first  appearance  as  that  of 

which  the  present  volume  is  a  translation . But  the 

reader  wrho,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  this  writer  with  his 
eyes  open,  testing  his  methods  and  examining  his  conclu¬ 
sions  as  he  goes,  will  assuredly  not  fail,  whether  where  he 
dissents  and  where  he  is  convinced,  to  experience  at  every 
page  the  scholar’s  truest  pleasure— the  pleasure  of  recogniz 
ing  a  master.” — Saturday  Review. 

London  :  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 
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Addison's  Works  With  tin  Notes  < 
of  Bishop  Hurd,  much  additional  matter,  j 
and  upwards  of  100  Unpublished  Letters,  j 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Bohn  Fortran  -una  *  \ 
Engravings  on  Steel  In  8  vols 
Alfieri’s  Tragedies,  including  those 
published  posthumously.  Translated  into 
English  Verse,  and  edited  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  Edgar  A,  Bowsing,  C.B. 

2  vols.  i 

Ascham’s  Scholemaster.  By  Prof. 

I.  E.  B.  Mayor.  In  the  press. 

S&COn’s  JSasays,  Apophthegms,  Wig. 

d©m  of  the  Ancients  New  Atlantis,  and 
Henry  VII.,  with  Introduction  snd  Notes 
Portrait 

Ballads  and  Bongs  of  the  Peasantry 

of  England.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  popular 

Selection  from  8y  Lkigh  Httnt 

Beckmann’s  History  of  Invention®, 

Discoveries,  and  Origins  Revised  and 
enlarged  in  0  vo'c 

Boswell’s  Johnson.  Napier’s  Edi¬ 
tion.  With  Tour  in  the  Hebrides  and 
•Johnsoniana.  6  vols. 

Bremer's  iMiss)  Wsr ks.  Translated  oy 
Mary  IIowitt.  Portrait  in  s  voia 
Vol.  1.  The  Neighbours  and  dther  Tales 
Vol.  2.  The  President's  Daughter 
YoL  3.  The  Home,  and  Strife  and  Peace 
^ol.  4.  4  Olisrv  the  R  4 - PVrrnlv  Arr 

Brink’s  Early  English  Literature  to 
Wiclif. 

British.  Poets,  from  Milton  to  Kirk® 

White.  Cabinet  Edition  !r>  4  vols 

Browne’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Works. 

Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin,  in  3  vols. 
Burke's  Works  In  6  Volumes 

VoL  1.  Vindication  oi  Natural  Society 
On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 
Political  Miscellanies. 

¥ol.  2.  French  Revolution,  <kc. 

Vol.  3.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs  ;  the  Catholic  Claims.  &o. 
Vol.  4.  On  the  Affairs  oi  India,  *nc 
Charge  against  Warren  Hastings 
Vol.  5.  Conclusion  of  Charge  igalnsu 
Hastings ;  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  Ac 
Vol.  6.  Miscellaneous  Speeches  fee 
With  *  General  index 
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Burke’s  Speeches  on  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings  ;  and  Letters.  With  Judes.  In  2  vols. 
(forming  ^ola.  7  and  8  of  the  works). 

™— ■  ■  Life.  By  Prior,  New  and 

revised  Edition.  Portrait  . 

Burns,  Lockhart’s  Life  of.  By  W. 

S.  Douglas. 

Butler’s  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Eeligioa, 

and  Sermons,  with  Notes.  Portrait. 

Camoens’  Lusiad,  Mickle’s  Transla¬ 

tion.  Edited  by  E,  R.  Hodges. 

Cary’s  Translation  of  Dante’s  Hea¬ 
ven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory.  Copyright 
edition,  being  the  only  one  containing 
Cary’s  last  corrections  and  additions. 

Sarafan  (The)  of  Maddalomi :  and 
Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  Alfred  da 
Reutnont. 

Carrel’s  Counter  Involution  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Fox’s  History  and  Lonsdale’s 
Memoir  of  James  IL  Portrait, 

Cellini  (Benvenuto),  Memoirs  ©f 

Translated  by  Rosoos.  Portrait. 

Cervantes’  Calatea,  Translated  by 

Gordon  Gyll, 

-  Exemplary  Novels.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Spanish  by  W.  K.  Kelly. 

-  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

2  vols. 

Chaucer’s  Works.  Edited  by  Robert 
Bell.  New  Edition,  improved.  With 
Introduction  by  W.  W.  Skeat.  4  vols. 

Classic  Tales,  containing  Rasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  and 
Sentimental  Journey. 

Coleridge’s  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series  of 

Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Religion. 

- -  (S.  T.)  Biographia  Liter- 

aria,  and  two  Lay  Sermons. 

- Aids  to  Reflection.  By  T. 

Ashe. 

-  Lectures  on  Shakespeare. 

By  T.  Ashe. 

-  Table  Talk  and  Onmiana. 

By  T.  Ashe, 


BOHN'S  V  A  BIO  VS  LIBRARIES 


C  ends’ a  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  is 
Spam.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Fo-stsb.  In 
3  vols. 

Cowper’a  Complete  Works,  Edited 
with  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  South*:? 
Illustrated  with  60  Engravings .  In  8  vols 
Vols.  1  to  4.  Memoir  and  Correspondence. 
Vols.  6  and  6.  Poetical  Works.  Plates. 
Yol.  7.  Homer’a  Iliad.  Plates. 

Vol.  8.  Homer’s  Odyssey.  Plates. 

Coxe’s  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough.  Portraits.  In  3  vols. 

An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of  Marlborough’s 
campaigns,  4to.  10s.  6d. 

History  of  th©  Hons©  oi 

Austria.  Portraits.  In  4  vole. 

Cunningham’s  Lives  of  Eminent 

British  Painters.  New  Edition  by  Mrs. 
Heaton.  3  vols. 

Defoe’*  Work*.  Edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Soott.  In  7  vols. 

Do  Lolme  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng* 

land.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  John 
Maogrkgob. 

Emerson’s  Works,  3  vols. 

Foster’s  (John)  Life  and  Correspond¬ 

ence.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Hyland.  In  3  vole, 

. . -  Lectures  at  Broadmead 

Chapel,  Edited  by  J.  E.  Hyland,  In 
2  vola. 

—  - Critical  Essays,  Edited  by 

J.  E.  Hyland  In  2  vols." 

— —  On  Decision  of  Character. 

&C.  &C, 

-  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance, 

&c. 

—  -  Fosteriana:  Thoughts,  Re¬ 

flections,  and  Criticisms.  (Nearly  600 
pages).  6*. 

Fuller’s  (Andrew)  Principal  Works, 

With  Memoir.  Portrait. 

Gibbon’s  iioman  Empire.  Complete 

and  Unabridged,  with  Notes ;  including, 
those  of  Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo, 
Meander.  In  7  vols. 

Goethe’s  Works,  Translated  into  Eng¬ 

lish.  In  8  vols. 

Vols.  I.and2.  Autobiography, 20  Books ; 

and  Annals.  Portrait. 

Vol.  3.  Faust.  Two  Parts.  By  Miss 

SWANWICK. 

Yol.  4.  Novels  and  Tales. 

Yol.  5.  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprentice¬ 
ship. 

Vol.  6.  Conversations  with  Eckermann 
and  Soret.  Translated  by  John 
Oxenford. 

Yol.  7.  Poems  and  Ballads,  including 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Translated 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.Bj 


Goethe’s  Works — continued. 

Voi.  8.  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Tor¬ 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia, 
Clavigo,  Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow 
Culprits.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Miss  Swanwick,  and  E.  A.  .Bowring, 
C.B.  With  Engraving. 

Vol.  9.  Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Yol.  10.  Tour  in  Italy,  2  Parts,-  and 
Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  11.  Miscellaneous  Travels.  Swit¬ 
zerland,  France,  Mainz,  and  Rhine 
Tour. 

Yol.  12.  Early  Letters. 

- — — Correspondence  with  Schiller. 

See  Schiller. 

Goldsmith’s  Works.  4  vols. 

Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Ben  Jonson, 

Poems  of.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell. 
With  Biographies.  In  1  vol. 

Gregory’s  (Dr.)  Evidences,  Doctrines, 

and  Unties  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Grimm’s  German  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes  and  Preface  by  A.  Lang. 
2  vols. 

Guizot's  Representative  Government 

Translated  by  A.  R.  Sooblb. 

History  of  th©  English  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1640.  Translated  by  Willi  ass 
Hazlitt.  Portrait. 

■=———•  History  of  Civilization,  Trans¬ 
lated  by  W.  Hazlitt.  In  vols.  Portrait. 
Hazlitt’s  Table  Talk,  A  New  Edition 
in  one  volume. 

-I... Lectures  on  th©  Comic 

Writers,  and  on  the  English  Poets. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature 
of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  on  Characters 
of  Shakespear’s  Plays. 

— -  Plain  Speaker, 
wu  ■-  Round  Table;  the  Conversa¬ 
tions  of  James  Northoote,  H.A.;  Cha¬ 
racteristics,  &e. 

—  Sketches  and  Essays,  and 

Winterslow  (Essays  Written  there).  New 
Edition. 

Hall’s  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscellaneous 

Works  and  Remains,  with  Memoir  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  and  an  Essay  on  hia  Cha¬ 
racter  by  John  Foster.  Portrait. 
Hawthorne’s  Tales.  In  2  vols. 

Vol.  l.  Twice  Told  Tales,  end  the 
Snow  Image. 

VoL  2.  Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  the  seven  Gables. 

Vol.  3,  Transformation  and  Blithedale 
Romance. 

Heine’s  Poems,  complete,  from  the 
German,  by  E.  A.  Bowsing,  C.B.  Ss. 
Hungary:  its  History  and  Revolu¬ 
tions;  with  a  Memoir  of  ^Kcssath  from 
new  and  authentic  sources.  Portrait. 
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Hutchinson  (Colonel),  Memoirs  of 

with  the  Siege  of  Latham  House. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Life  and  Let¬ 
ters.  By  his  Nephew,  Pikers  E.  Irving. 
In  2  YQlS. 

- — — -  Complete  Works.  In  15  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Salmagundi  and  Knickerbocker 
Portrait  of  the  Author. 

VoL  2.  Sketch  Book  and  Life  of  Gold¬ 
smith. 

Vol.  3.  Bracebrldge  Hall  and  Abbots¬ 
ford  and  Newstead. 

Vol.  4.  Tales  of  &  Traveller  and  the 
Alhambra. 

Vol.  5.  Conquest  of  Granada  and  Con¬ 
quest  of  Spain. 

Vols.  6  and  7.  Life  of  Columbus  and 
Companions  of  Columbus,  with  a  new 
Index.  Fine  Portrait, 

Vol.  8.  Astoria  and  Tour  In  the  Prairies. 
Vol.  9.  Mahomet  and  his  Successors. 
Vol.  10.  Wolfert’s  Roost  and  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Captain  Bonneville. 

Vol.  11.  Biographies  and  Miscellanies. 
Vols.  12-15.  Life  of  Washington.  Por¬ 
trait. 

For  separate  Works,  see  Cheap  Series. 

James’s  (G.  P.  R.)  Eiehard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  King  of  England.  Portraits.  2  vole. 
— — —  Louis  XIV.  Portraits.  2  vols. 
Jameson’s.  Shakespeare’s  Heroines; 

Characteristics  of  Women.  Moral, 
Poetical,  and  Historical. 

Junius’s  Letters,  with  Notes,  Ad¬ 
ditions,  and  an  Index.  In  2  vols. 

La  Fontaine’s  Fables.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  E.  Wright,  jun. 
Lamartine’s  History  of  the  Girond¬ 
ists.  Portraits.  In  3  vols. 

— - Eestoration  of  the  Monarchy  ? 

with  Index.  Portraits.  In  4  voIb. 

— — -  French  Eevolution  of  1848, 

with  a  fine  Frontispiece. 

Lamb’s  (Charles)  Elia  and  Eliana. 

Complete  Edition. 

-  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time 

of  Elizabeth ;  Including  his  Selections  from 
the  Garrick  Plays. 

Lanzi’s  History  of  Painting.  Trans¬ 

lated  by  Roscoe,  Portraits.  In  ?  vols. 

Lappenberg’s  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 

2  vols. 

Lessing’s  Dramatic  Works.  Com¬ 
plete,  with  Memoir  by  Helen  Zimmern. 
Portrait.  2  vols. 

- Laokoon.  (By  Beasley)  Ham¬ 
burg  Dramatic  Notes,  Representation  of 
Death  (by  Miss  Zimmern),  Frontispiece. 

Locke’s  Philosophical  Works,  con¬ 
taining  an  Essay  on  the  Human  Under¬ 
standing,  &c.,  with  Notes  and  Index  by 
J,  A.  St.  John.  Portrait.  In  2  vols. 
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Locke’s  Life  and  Letters,  with  Ex- 
iracts  from  his  Common-Place  Books,  by 
Lord  King. 

Luther’s  Table  Talk.  Translated  by 

William  Hazlitt.  Portrait. 

Machia velli’s  History  of  Florence, 

The  Prince,  and  other  Works.  Portrait. 

Martineau’s,  Harriet,  History  of 

England,  from  1800-15. 

— -  History  of  the  Peace,  from 

1815-1846.  4  vols. 

Menzel’s  History  of  Germany.  Por¬ 
traits.  In  3  vols. 

Michelet’s  Life  of  Luther.  Translated 

by  William  Hazlitt. 

—— — -  French  Eevolution,  with  In¬ 
dex.  Frontispiece. 

Mignet’s  French  Eevolution  from 

1789  to  1814.  Portrait. 

Milton’s  Prose  Works,  with  Index. 

Portraits.  In  6  vols. 

Mitford’s  (Mary  R.)  Our  Village. 
Improved  Ed,,  complete.  Illustrated. 
2  vola. 

Moliere’s  Dramatic  Works,  Trans¬ 
lated  by  C.  H  Wall.  In  3  vols.  Por¬ 
trait. 

Montesquieu’s  Spirit  of  the  Laws, 

A  new  Edition  revised  and  corrected. 

2  vols.  Portrait. 

Meander’s  Church  History.  Trans¬ 
lated  ;  with  General  Index.  In  10  vols. 

— — —  Life  of  Christ.  Translated. 

- - First  Planting  of  Christi¬ 

anity,  and  Antignostikus.  Translated,  In 

3  vols. 

— — —  History  of  Christian  Dogmas, 

Translated.  In  2  vols. 

- Christian  Life  in  the  Early 

and  Middle  Ages,  including  his  ‘  Light  in 
Dark  Places.’  Translated. 

Qckley’s  History  of  the  Saracens 

Revised  and  completed.  Portrait. 

Percy’s  Eeliques  of  Ancient  English 

Poetry.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edi¬ 
tion,  and  Edited  by  J.  V.  Prichard.  In 
2  vole. 

Philip  de  Commines,  Memoirs  of, 

containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  VIIL,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  which  Is  added, 
The  Scandalous  Chronicle,  or  Secret 
History  os  Louis  XI.  Portraits.  In 
2  vols. 

Plutarch’s  Lives.  By  G.  Long  and 

A.  Stewart.  4  Yols. 

Poetry  of  America.  Selections  from 
ioo  American  Poets,  from  1776 — 1876. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton.  Portrait. 


BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES , 


Ranke’ a  History  of  the  Popes,  Trans¬ 
lated  by  E.  Foster.  In  3  vola, 

-  Servia  and  the  Servian  Re¬ 
volution, 

Reynolds’  (Sir  Joshua)  Literary 

Works,  Portrait.  In  2  vols. 

Richter  (Jean  Paul  Fr.)  Levana 

and  Autobiography.  With  Memoir. 

— — —  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  i 

Pieces.  A  Novel. 

Roscoe’s  Life  and  Pontificate  of 

Leo  X.,  with  the  Copyright  Notes,  and  an 
Index.  Portraits.  In  2  vola. 

- - —  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 

with  the  Copyright  Notes,  &c.  Portrait 

Russia,  History  of,  by  Walteb  K. 
Kelly.  Portraits ,  In  2  vols. 

Sehiller’i  Works.  Translated  intc 
English  In  6  vola. 

Fol.  I.  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Vol.  2.  Continuation  of  the  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands;  Wallenstein's 
Camp ;  the  PlccolomJni ;  the  Death 
of  Wallenstein ;  and  William  Tell. 

Vol.  3.  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of  Messina. 

Vol.  4.  The  Robbers,  Flesco,  Love  and 
Intrigue,  and  the  Ghost-Seer. 

Vol.  6.  Poems.  Translated  by  Edga?. 
Bowsing,  C.B. 

Vol.  6.  Philosophical  Letters  and  JEs 
thetical  Essays. 

— - - Correspondence  with  Goethe, 

translated  by  L.  Doha  Schmitz.  2  vols. 

Schlegel’s  Philosophy  of  Life  and 
of  Language,  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  MOR¬ 
RISON. 

— —  History  of  Literature,  An-  ' 

flient  and  Modern.  Now  first  completely 
translated,  with  General  Index. 


Schlegel’s  Philosophy  of  History, 

I'rauujated  by  J.  B.  Robkrtiiqn.  Portrait. 

- -  Dramatic  Literature,  Trans¬ 
lated.  Portrait. 

- Modern  History. 

- — - Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 

Works. 

Sheridan’s  Dramatic  Work®  and 

Life.  Portrait. 

Sismon&i’g  Literature  of  the  South 

of  Europe.  Translated  by  Rosco®.  Por¬ 
traits.  In  2  vola. 

Smith’s  (Adam)  Theory  of  the  Moral 
Sentiments ;  with  his  Essay  on  tho  First 
Formation  of  Languages. 

Smyth’s  (Professor)  Lecture®  on 

Modern  History.  In  2  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  French  Re¬ 

volution.  In  2  vols. 

Spinoza’s  Works.  2  vols.  In  the 

press. 

Sturm’s  Morning  Communmgs  with 

God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for  Every 
Day  In  the  Year. 

Sully,  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of,  Prime 

Minister  to  Henry  the  Great,  Portraits . 
to  4  vols.  ■ 

Taylor’s  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy  Living 

and  Dying,  Portrait. 

Thierry’s  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans.  Translated  by  Williak 
Hazutt.  Portrait.  In  2  vols. 

Ulrici  (Dr.)  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic 
Art.  Translated  by  L.  D.  Schmitz.  2  vols. 
Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  Painter®, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Foster.  5  vola 

Wesley’s  (John)  Life.  By  Robert 

Sodthey.  New  and  Complete  Edition. 
Double  volume.  With  Portrait.  Si. 

Wheatley  on  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer.  Frontispiece. 


HISTORICAL  LIBRARY: 

21  Vols.  at  5*.  each. 


Ivelyn’a  Diary  and  Correspondence,  i 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits,  <&s.  \ 
In  1  vols. 

Pepys’  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  Lord  Braybbooke.  With  Notes- 
Important  Additions,  Including  numerous 
Letters.  Illustrated  vrith  many  Portraits.  : 
In  4  vols. 

Jesse’s  Memoir®  of  the  Reign  of  the 

Stuarts,  Including  the  Protectorate.  With 
General  Index.  Upwards  of  40  Portraits 
In  3  vols.  '  | 


Jesse’s  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents,  6  Portraits. 

2?  agent5*  (Lord)  Memorial®  of 
Hampden,  hia  Party,  and  Times.  12 
Portraits. 

Strickland’s  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,  from  tha  Norman 
Conquest.  From  official  records  and 
authentic  documents,  private  and  public 
Revised  Edition.  In  6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


2  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE  SERIES. 

10  Volt,  at  5s.  each. 


Carlyle’s  Dante.  The  Inferno.  Trans- 
,  lation.  Text  and  Notes.  Second  Edition. 
Portrait. 

Dante.  The  Purgatorio.  By  S. 

Dugdale. 

Dobree’s  Adversaria.  By  Prof. 

Wagner.  2  vols. 

Donaldson’s  Theatre  of  the  Greeks. 

Illustrated  with  Lithographs  and  Hu¬ 
rt)  crons  Woodcuts. 

Keightley’s  Classical  Mythology . 

New  Edition.  Revised  by.  Dr.  L. 
Schmitz.  With  12  plates. 


Herodotus,  Turner’s  (Dawson  W. 

Notes  to.  With  Map.  &o. 

Herodotus,  Wheeler’s  Analysis  and 

Summary  of. 

Thucydides,  Wheeler’s  Analysis  of. 
Mew  Testament  (The)  in  Greek. 

Griesbach’s  Text,  with  the  readings  ol 
Mill  and  Schols,  Parallel  References, 
a  Critical  Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  Tm  facsimiles  of  Greek  MSS. 
3 s.  @d. ;  or  with  Lexicon,  5S.  Lexicon 
Separately.  2s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

15  Vols.  at  6s.  each,  excepting  those  marked,  otherwise. 


Bacon’s  Novum  Organum  and  Ad-  i 
vancement  of  Learning.  Complete,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Dsrvwir.  M.A„ 

Comtek  Philosophy  of  the  iciences, 

By  G.  EL  Lewrs, 

Draper  (J.  W.)  A  History  of  the 

Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  By 
John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  A 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  by  the 
Author.  In  2  vols, 

Hegel’s  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.  Translated  by  J.  Sibreb,  M  A. 


Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Mkiklejohk 

Prolegomena  and  Metaphy¬ 

sical  Foundations.  E.  B.  Bax. 

Logie ;  or,  the  Science  of  Inference, 

A  Popular  Manual,  By  J.  Dsvey. 

Miller’s  (Professor)  History  Philo  go- 

phicallv  eoTisldwred  Id  4  vols  Si  6d.  each. 

Spinoza’s  Chief  Works.  By  R.  H.  M. 

Elwes.  2  vols. 

Tennemann’s  Manual  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy.  Continued  by  J.  R.  Morels, 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

LIBRARY. 


15  Tolu,  at  6#.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


Sleek  (F.)  An  Introduction  to  the 

Old'  Testament,  by  Friedrich  Bleek. 
Edited  by  Johann  Bleek  and  Adolf 
Kamphausen.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  G.  H.  Venables,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Canon  of  Lincoln.  New  Edition.  In  2 
vols. 

Shillmgwortk’s  Religion  of  Pro¬ 

testants.  3#.  6 d. 

Eusebius’  Ecclesiastical  History. 

With  Notes. 

Hardwick’s  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion.  To  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1616. 
Together  with  Illustrations  from  Contem- 
’  porary  Sources.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
Rev.  F.  Procter, 
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Henry's  (Matthew)  Commentary  on 

the  Psalms  Numerous  Illustrations. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed,  New  Edition. 

With  Analysis  and  Notes. 

Philo  Judaeus,  Works  of ;  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  Josephus.  Translated  by 
G.  D.  Yonge.  In  4  vols. 

Socrates’  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 

continuation  of  Eusebius.  With  the  Notes 
of  Valesius. 

Sozomen’s  Ecclesiastical  History, 

from  a.d.  324-440  :  *nd  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Philostorgiua. 

Theodoret  and  Evagriue.  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Histories,  from  a.d.  332  to  a.d.  427 
and  from  ajo.  431  to  a.d  544. 

Wieseler’s  Chronological  Synopsis  of 

the  Four  Gospels.  Translated  by  Canon 
Venables.  New  Edition,  revised. 


BOHN’S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY 

36  Tola,  at  6s.  each. 


Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History*  and 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 

Boethius’s  Consolation  of  Philoso- 

eiy.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the  A.  S, 
etreg,  and  &n  English  TranslatioE,  bf 
the  Rev.  S,  Fox, 

Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities  of  Eng. 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  Sir  Henry 
Ellis.  In  3  vote. 

Chronicles  of  the  Crusaders.  Richard 
of  Devizes,  Geoffrey  de  Ylneanf,  Lord  dc 
Jolnville. 

Dyer’s  British  Popular  Customs, 

Present  and  Past  An  Account  of  the 
various  Games  and  Customs  associated 
with  different  days  of  the  year.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  This elton  Dyer,  M.A.  With 
Index. 

Early  Travels  in  Palestine.  Willi* 

bald,  Sajwulf,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Man* 
deville.  La  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell’i 
all  unabridged.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright. 

Ellis’s  Early  English  Metrical  B©- 

manees.  Revised  by  J.  0.  Haluwell, 

Florence  of  Worcester’s  Chronicle, 

with  the  Two  Continuations  :  comprising 
Annals  of  English  History  to  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I. 

Cesta  Bomanorum,  Edited  by  Wyn- 

nard  Hooper,  8.A. 

CJiraldug  Cambrensis’  Historical 

Works :  Topography  of  Ireland ;  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland;  Itinerary 
through  Wales;  and  Description  of  Wales. 
With  Index.  Edited  by  Thos.  Wright 

Henry  of  Huntingdon’s  History  of 

the  English,  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to 
Henry  II. ;  with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen, 

&C,j 

Ingulph’s  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 

Croyland,  with  the  Continuations  by  Peter 
of  Blois  and  other  Writers.  By  H.  T. 
Riley. 


Beightley’a  Fairy  Mythology,  Fron¬ 
tispiece  by  Gruikshank. 

Lepsius  s  Letters  front  Egypt,  Ethic- 

oia.  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  By 

Bishop  Percy.  With  an  Abstract  of 
Eyrbiggla  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter  SooSf. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  .Blackwell. 

Marco  Polo’s  Travels,  The  Trans- 
iation  of  Marsden,  Edited  by  Thomas 
Weight. 

Matthew  Paris’s  Chronielt.  In  5  vols. 
First  Section  :  Roger  of  Wendover8* 
Flowers  of  English  History,  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.d.  1231, 
Translated  by  Dr.  Giles.  In  2  vols. 
Seoonu  Section;  From  12S6  to  127$. 
With  Index  to  the  entire  Work.  Is 
3  vols. 

Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flowers 

of  History,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  Britain  ;  to  a.d.  130's.  Translated 
by  C.  D.  Yono®  In  2  vols. 

Ordericus  Vitalii  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  of  England  and  Normandy.  Trans¬ 
lated  with  Notes,  by  T.  Forester.  MJL 
In  4  vols. 

Pauli’s  (Dr,  B.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great.  Translated  from  the  German.  To 
which  Is  appended  Alfred’s  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  Crosius,  with  a  literal  Transla¬ 
tion,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and 
Glossary. 

Boger  lie  Hove&en’e  Annals  of  Eng¬ 
lish  History ;  from  A.D.  732  to  A. a,  1301. 
Edited  by  H.  T.  Palsy.  In  2  vote. 

Sis.  Old  English  Chronicles,  vi*. 

Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Ethelwerd,  Hildas,  Nennius,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Siren- 
cester. 

William  of  Malmesbury’s  Chronicle 

of  the  Kings  of  England.  Translated  by 

Sharps 

Yule-Tid®  Stories,  A  Collection  of 
Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions.  Edited 
by  B.  Thorpe. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

86  Vols.  at  6s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


Allen’s  Battles  of  the  British  Navy. 

Revised  and  enlarged.  J Numerous  Jim 
Portraits.  In  2  vols, 

Andersen’s  Danish  Legends  and 

Fairy  Tales.  With  many  Tales  not  in  any 
other  edition.  Translated  by  Caroline 
Peachey.  1.20  Wood  Engravings. 


Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furiose.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  Verse,  By  W.  8.  Rose.  TkwJe*  fi%f> 
Engravings.  In  2  vols, 

Bechstein’s  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds. 
Including  Sweet’s  Warblers  Enlarged 
edition.  Numerous  plate*. 

%*  All  other  editions  are  abridged. 

With  the  plates,  coloured,  la.  8d 
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SonomFs  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged,  both  In  matter  and  Plates. 
Upward*  of  300  Engravings 

Sutler’s  Hudibras,  With  Variorun 
Notes,  tk  Biography,  and  a  General  Index 
Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohk.  Thirty  beau 
tiful  Illustrations. 

or,  further  illustrated  with 
82  Outline  Portraits .  In.  2  vols.  IQs 
C&ttermoie’s  Evenings  at  Had&os 

HalL  24  exquisite  Engravings  on  Steel, 
from  designs  by  himself  the  letterpress 
by  the  Baroness  De  Cababklla. 

Ohina,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  Account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  An&m,  Nearly 
1G0  Illustrations. 

Craik’s  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 

under  Difficulties,  illustrated  by  Anec¬ 
dotes  and  Memoirs.  Revised  Edition. 
WifJi  numerous  Portraits 

Gruikshank’s  Three  Courses  and  a 

Dessert,  A  Series  of  Tales,  with  SO  hts 
ntorout  TUustrations  bv  Oruikshank. 

-  Punch  and  Judy.  With  24 

Illustrations.  5s.  With  Coloured  Plates. 
Is.  6d. 

Bant®.  Translated  by  I.C.WRiem  ,M.A. 

N ew  Edi  tion,  carefully  revised.  Portrait  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after  Flaxman 

Bidron’s  History  of  Christian  Art 

in  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  French. 
Upwards  of  16 o  outline  Engravings. 

Dyer  (T.  H.)  The  History  of  Pompeii ; 

its  Buildings  and  Antiquities.  An  account 
of  the  City,  with  a  full  description  of  the 
Remains,  and  an  Itinerary  for  Visitors, 
Edited  by  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  nearly  300  Wood  Engrav¬ 
ings ,  a  large  Hap,  and  a  Plan  of  the 
Forum.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  1874.  It.  6 d. 

Gil  Bias,  The  Adventures  of.  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Smirke,  and 
10  Etchings  by  George  Oruikshank .  6*. 

Grimm’s  Gammer  Grethel ;  or,  Ger¬ 
man  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories. 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Numerous 
Woodcuts  by  Oruikshank.  3 s.  6d. 

Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death,  and  Bible 

Cute.  Upwards  of  160  subjects,  beauti 
fully  engraved  in  facsimile,  with  Intro 
duction  and  Descriptions  by  the  late 
Francis  Douce  and  Dr.  1.  F.  Dibdin. 
2  vols.  In  1.  7*.  6d. 

Howitt’a  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calendar 

of  the  Seasors.  Embodying  the  whole  o5 
Aiken’s  Calendar  of  Nature.  Upwards  of 
100  Engravings. 

—  (Mary  and  William)  Stories 
of  English  and  Foreign  Life.  Twenty  beau 
sifid  Engravings. 
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India,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  Up¬ 
wards  of  100  fine  Engravings  on  Wood, 
and  a  Map. 

|  Jesse’s  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  New  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  large  additions.  Numerous  fint 
Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and  others . 

— ;  or,  with  the  addition  of  34 
highly-finished  Steel  Engravings .  7*.  (id. 
King’s  Hatural  History  of  Precious 
Stones,  and  of  the  Precious  Metals.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Price  6s. 

- - Natural  History  of  Gems 

or  Decorative  Stones.  Finely  Illustrated. 

6$. 

- Handbook  of  Engraved  Gems. 

Finely  Illustrated,  6s, 

Kitto’a  Scripture  Lands  and  Biblical 

Atlas.  24  Maps,  beautifully  engraved  on 
Steel,  with  a  Consulting  Index. 

- — ;  with  the  maps  coloured ,  7s.  Gd. 

Krummaeher’s  Parables.  Translated 
frsm  the  German.  Forty  Illustrations  by 
Clayton ,  engraved  by  Dalziel, 

Lindsay’s  (Lord)  Letters  on  Egypt, 

Edom,  an!  the  Holy  Land.  New  Edition, 
enlarged.  Thirty-six  beautiful  Engrav¬ 
ings,  and  2  Maps. 

Lodge’s  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per¬ 
sonages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Memoirs. 
Two  Hundred  and  Forty  Portraits,  en¬ 
graved  on  Steel.  8  vols. 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works. 

Twenty-four  page  Engravings,  by  Birkei 
Foster  and  others,  and  a  Portrait 
'  '  ;  or,  without  illustrations,  Ss.Gd. 

■ - —  Prose  Works.  16  pane  En¬ 

gravings  by  Birket  Foster,  disc. 

Loudon’s  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Natur¬ 
alist.  Revised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S. 
With  marly  600  Woodcuts. 

Marry  at’ s  Masterman  Ready;  or, 
The  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  93  Woodcuts. 
3s,  6  d. 

- -  Poor  Jack.  TKfA  16  Illus¬ 
trations,  after  Designs  by  O.  Stanfield, 
B.A.  3s.  6 d. 

— -  Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Af¬ 

rica.  (Written  for  Young  People.)  Illus 
trated  by  Gilbert  and  Dal*i«l.  3a.  6d 

- Pirate ;  and  Three  Cutters. 

New  Edition,  with  ft  Memoir  of  the 
Author.  With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Q.  Stanfield.  R.A.  3a  6d. 

-  Privateers  -  Man  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  Ago.  Eight  Engravings  on 
Steel,  after  Stothard.  3a.  6d. 

— —  Settler#  in  Canada.  New 

Edition.  Ten  fine  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalsiel.  3a.  6d. 


BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


Maxwell’*  Victories  of  Wellington 

and  the  British  Armies.  Steel  Engravings,  | 

Michael  Angelo  and  Eaphael,  their 

Lives  and  Works.  By  Duppa  and  Qua- 
I’kkmbre  dx  Quinot.  With  13  Engravings, 
on  Steel. 

Miller’s  History  of  th©  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons.  Written  in  a  popular  style,  on  the 
basis  of  Sharon  Turner.  Portrait  of 
Alfred,  Map  of  Saxon  Britain ,  and  12 
elaborate  Engravings  on  Steel 

Milton’s  Poetical  Works.  With  & 
Memoir  by  Jambs  Montgomeby,  Todd’s 
Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Ex¬ 
planatory  Notes.  With  120  Engravings 
by  Thompson  and  others,  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Paradise  Lost,  complete,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 

Vol.  2.  Paradise  Regained,  and  other 
Poems,  with  Verbal  Index  to  all  the 
Poems. 

Mudie’s  British  Birds,  Revised  by 
W.  C.  L.  Martin.  Fifty-two  Figures  emi 
$  Plates  of  Eggs.  In  2  vola. 

— — ;  or,  with  the  plates  coloured  ^ 
Is.  6 d.  per  vol. 

Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 

Britain ;  or,  Calendar  of  Victory.  Being  a 
Record  of  British  Valour  and  Conquest 
by  Sea  and  Land,  on  every  day  in  tha 
year,  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann, 
By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  Nicolas,  RJM.  Twenty-four  Pot1- 
traits.  6s. 

Nicolini’s  History  of  the  Jesuits : 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De 
sign*.  Fine  Portraits  of  Loyola,  Laines , 
Xavier,  Borgia,  Acquaviva,  Ptorc  la.Chaise, 
%nd  Pope  GangomelU.  * 

Petrarch’s  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 

Translated  into  English  Verso.  By  various 
hands.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  by 
Thomas  Campbell.  With  16  Engravings 

Pickering’s  History  of  the  Races  of 

Man,  with  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hall. 
Illustrated  by  nun»erous  Portraits . 

— • — — ;or  ,wit  h  the  plates  colour  ed fl  s  Ed, 
%*  An  excellent  Edition  of  a  work  ori* 
ginally  published  at  31.  3s.  by  the 
American  Government. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Geo¬ 
graphy,  on  e  Popular  Plan.  3*.  6cJ.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  160  Engravings  and  61  Maps.  6s. 

- ;  or,  with  the  maps  coloured , 

71.  6d. 

Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by 
Robebt  Cabruthirs.  Numerous  En- 
gravi^i.  2  vols. 


Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of  Elm- 
man’s  Designs ,  beautifully  engraved  by 
Moses  ( in  the  full  8  vo.  sise). 

—  Homer’s  Odyssey,  Hymns, 

Sec.,  by  other  translators,  including  Chap¬ 
man,  and  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  Elaaman’s  Designs  beau 
iifully  engraved  by  Moses. 

- Life.  Including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Cabbutkeb3.  New 
Edition, revised  and  enlarged.  Illustrations. 
The  preceding  6  vols.  make  ss  complete 
and  elegant  edition  of  Pope’s  Poetical 
Works  and  Translations  for  26s. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  other  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Vertu  (a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  Is  added  an  Engraved  List 
of  Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Hum 
G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Engravings. 

— — - ;  or,  coloured.  10s,  6d 

Front’s  (Father)  Reliques.  Revised 
Edition.  Twenty-one  spirited  Etchings 
by  Maclise.  5s. 

Recreations  in  Shooting.  By 

“  Cbaven.”  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  62  Engravings  on  Wood ,  after 
Harvey,  and  9  Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly 
after  A.  Cooper,  R.A. 

Redding’s  History  and  Descriptions 
of  Wines,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Twenty 
beautiful  Woodcuts. 

Rennie’s  Insect  Architecture.  New 
Edition.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  J.  G< 
Wood,  M.A. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  With  Illustrations 
by  Stothaed  and  Harvey.  Twelve  beauti¬ 
ful  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  74  on  Wood. 

— — —  ;  or,  without  the  Steel  illustra¬ 
tions,  3s.  6d. 

Rome  in  the  nineteenth  Century. 

New  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Illustrated  by  34  Steel  Engravings, 
2  vols. 

Sharpe’s  History  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by  the 
Arabs,  a.d.  640.  By  Samuel  Shabpe. 
With  2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus¬ 
trative  Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  2  vols. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  With 

Additional  Notes.  Illustrated  with  64 
Engravings. 

Starling’s  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  Fourteen  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

Stuart  and  Revett’s  Antiquities  of 

Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece. 
Illustrated  *n  71  Steel  Plates ,  and  nu¬ 
merate  WoodCUtS. 
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Tales  of  the  Genii ;  or,  the  Delightful 

Le&jons  of  Horam.  Numerous  Woodcuts, 
And  8  Steel  Engraving #,  after  Stothard. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans 
I&ted  into  English  Spenserian  Verse,  wife 
£  Life  of  the  Author.  By  J.  H.  Wis'Fek. 
.Eight  Engravings  m  Steel,  md  24  on 
Wood,  by  Thurston. 

Walker3!  Manly  Exercises.  Con¬ 
taining  Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  “  CbavsnJ* 
Forty -four  steel  Plates,  snd  numerous. 
WoodcuU. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.  Edited 
by  Edwaed  Jess®,  Esq.  Upward*  of 
SOS  Engravings. 

*— — — ;  or,  with  26  additional  page 
Illustrations  <m  Steel,  Is,  34.. 


Walton’s  Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &o. 

By  A.  H.  Bttllen.  Nine  Steel  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts. 

Wellington,  Life  of.  From  the  ma¬ 

terials  of  Maxwell.  Mghtem  Engravings. 

Westropp  s  Handbook  of  Archaeology 

New  Edition,  revised.  Numerous  Illus¬ 
trations .  7s.  fid. 

White  s  Natural  History  of  Sel- 

bome.  With  Notes  by  Sir  William  Jab- 
mnb  and  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  40  Engravmgs- 

«,  •  or,  mth  ths  plates  coloured, 
7s.  6 d. 

Young,  The,  Lady's  Book,  A  Ma¬ 
nual  of  Elegant  Recreations,  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Accomplishments.  Twe&ot  Hundred 
Woodcut  Rlustrations,  and  several  En¬ 
gravings  on  Steel.  7s.  6d. 

I  - - j  or,  doth  gilt ,  gilt  edges,  9s. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

95  Vols.  at  5s.  each,  excepting  thou  marked  otherwise. 


JEschylus  translated  into  English 

Verse  by  A.  Swan  wick. 

— ■ - .  Literally  Translated  into 

English  Prose  by  an  Oxonian.  3g.  6& 

- - ,  Appendix  to.  Containing 

the  Readings  given  m  Hermann's  posthu¬ 
mous  Edition  of  JSsehyluss.  By  Gkobghi 
Btraosa  M.A.  3c.  8d. 

IlMmianus  Marcellinus.  History  of 
Rome  from  Constantins  to  Valens.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  C.  D.  Yqngs„B.A.  Dbie.voi.,7*.6d. 

Antoninus.  The  Thoughts  of  the 

Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  Translated  by 
Gsg.  Long.  M.A.  3*.  6d. 

Apuleius,  the  Golden  Ass ;  Death  of 

Socrates ;  Florida ;  and  Discourse  on  Magic. 
To  which  is  added  a  Metrical  Version  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche ;  and  Mrs.  Tighe’s 
Psyche,  frontispiece. 

Aristophanes  Comedies,  Literally 

Translated,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  from 
Frere's  and  other  Metrical  Versions,  by 
W.  J.  Hioki*  §  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Achamiana,  Knights,  SJioudii, 
Wasps,  Peace,  and  Birds. 

Vol.  2.  Lysistrata,  Thesmophorlazusss, 
Frogs,  Eccleslazusffi,  and  Plutus. 

Aristotle's  Ethics.  Literally  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Archdeacon  Bbownk,  late  Classical 
Professor  of  King’s  College. 

— - — -  Politics  and  Economics. 

Translated  by  E.  Walxobd,  M.A. 

^=— — —  Metaphysics.  Literally  Trans¬ 
lated,  with  Notes,  Analysis,  Examination 
Questions,  and  index,  by  the  Rev.  Johb 
H.  M‘ Mahon,  M.A.,  and  Gold  Medallist  In 
Metaphysics,  T.C.D. 
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Aristotle’s  History  of  Animal®,  InTen 
Books,  Translated,  with  N otea  and  Index, 
by  Richard  Cbesswsll,  M.A. 

Organon ;  or,  Logical  Trea¬ 
tises.  With  Notes,  Ac,  By  0,  F.  Qw$H,M.A. 
§  vols.,  3*.  64  each. 

— —  Bhetoric  and  Poo  ties.  Lite¬ 
rally  Translated,  with  Examination  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian. 

Athonaeus.  The  Deipnosophists ;  or, 
the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  Translated 
by  C,  D,  Yongb,  B.A.  3  vols, 

€sesar,  Complete,  with  the  Alexan¬ 
drian,  African,  and  Spanish  Wars.  Lite¬ 
rally  Translated,  with  Notes., 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  the  Vigil  of 

Venus.  A  Literal  Prose  Translation.  To 
which  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by 
Lamb,  Grainger,  and  others,  Fronti> 

piece, 

Cicero's  Orations,  Literally  Trans¬ 
lated  by  C.  D.  Yongk,  B.A.  In  4  vole. 

Vol.  1.  ContainB  the  Orations  against 
Verrea,  &c.  Portrait . 

VoL  2.  Catiline,  Archtas,  Agrarian 
Law.  RabiriuB,  Mnrena,  Sylla,  &c. 
Vol.  3.  Orations  for  his  House,  Plancius, 
Sextius,  Ocellus,  Milo,  Ligarius,  Ac, 
VoL  4.  Miscellaneous  Orations,  and 
Rhetorical  Works;  with  General  In¬ 
dex  to  the  four  volumes. 

— —  on  the  Nature  of  th®  God®, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  &c. 
Translated  by  0.  D.  Yohgb,  B.A.,  and 
F.  Basham. 


BOHN’S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


Cicero’s  Academics,  Be  Finibus,  and 

Tusculan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge, 
B.A.  With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philo¬ 
sopher. 

—— Of&ces,  Old  Age,  Friendship, 

Sclplo’u  Dream,  Paradoxes,  &c.  Literally 
Translated,  by  R.  Esmonds.  3*.  6d. 

• - *  on  Oratory  and  Orators,  By 

J.  S.  Watson,  M.A, 

Demosthenes'  Orations,  Translated, 
with  Notes,  by  G.  Rank  Kennedy.  la  B 
volumes. 

Vol.  l.  The  Olynthiac,  Philippic,  and 
other  Public  Orations.  3a.  6 d. 

Vol.  2.  On  the  Grown  and  on  the  Em¬ 
bassy. 

Vol.  3.  Against  Leptinee,  Midi**,  An- 
drotrlon,  and  Aristocrates. 

Vol.  4.  Private  and  other  Orations. 

VoL  B.  Miscellaneous  Orations. 

Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations,  In¬ 
cluding  Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms,  and  Phrases ;  and  a  Collection  of 
above  BOO  Greek:  Quotations.  With  all  the 
quantities  marked,  &  English  Translations. 

— — - ,  with  Index  Yerborum,  6s, 

Index  Verborum  only.  Is. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  and  Opin¬ 
ions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers.  Trans¬ 
lated,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge. 

Epictetus.  Discourses,  with  Enchei- 
ridion  and  Fragments.  Translated  with 
Notes,  by  Geokgk  Long,  M.A. 

Euripides.  Literally  Translated.  2  vols, 
VoL  1.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hippo- 
lytus,  Alceetls,  Bacchse,  Heraclid®, 
Iphigenla  in  Aulide,  and  Iphigenia  1b 
Taurls. 

Vol.  2.  Hercules  Furena,  Troades,  Ion 
Andromache,  Suppliants,  H©1®b,  i 
Electra,  Cyclops,  Rhesus. 

Q-reek  Anthology.  Literally  Trans¬ 
lated.  With  Metrical  Versions  by  various 
Authors. 

- -  Romance*  of  Heliodorms, 

Longna,  and  Achillea  Tatius. 

Herodotus,  A  New  and  Literal 
Translation,  by  Henby  Cast,  M.A.,  ol 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognis. 
Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  I. 
Banks,  M.A, 

Homer’s  Iliad,  Literally  Translated 
- - Odyssey,  Hymns,  &c.  Lite¬ 
rally  Translated. 

Horace.  Literally  Translated,  by 
Smabt.  Carefully  revised  by  an  Oxonian, 
3i.  6d. 

Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutro- 

plus.  Literally  Translated,  with  Notes 
and  Index,  by  J.  3.  Watson-  MA 


Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and 

dlius.  By  L.  Evans,  M.A.  With  tka 
Metrical  Version  by  Gifford.  Frontitpieci 
Livy.  A  new  and  Literal  Translation. 
By  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  In  4  vol*. 
Vol,  1.  Contains  Books  1—8, 

VoL  2.  Books  8 — 26. 

VoL  3,  Books  27 — 36.  "t 

VoL  4.  Books  37  to  the  end ;  and  Index, 
Lucan's  Pharsalia.  Translated,  with 
Notes,  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

Lucretius,  Literally  Translated,  with 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A, 
And  the  Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 
Martial's  Epigrams,  complete,  late¬ 
rally  Translated.  Each  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  the  Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.  With  a  copious  Indes, 
Double  volume  (660  pages).  Is.  6dL 
Ovid'*  Works,  complete.  Literally 
Translated.  3  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Fasti,  Tristla,  Epistles,  Ac. 

Vol,  2,  Metamorphoses. 

Vol.  3.  Heroides,  Art  of  Love,  Ac. 

Phalaris,  Bentley’s  Dissertation  on, 

5s. 

Pindar.  Literally  Translated,  by  Daw¬ 
son  W.  Tubnsb,  and  the  Metrical  Version 
by  Abbahasi  Moobe.  , 

Plato’*  Works,  Translated  by  the 
Peev.  H.  Caby  and  others.  In  6  vols. 

Vol.  1.  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crito, 
Phtedo,  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  Phsedrue, 
Thesetetus,  Euthyphron.  Lysis. 

Vol.  2.  The  Republic,  Timteus,  CritiaB. 
Vol.  3.  Meno,  Euthydemos,  The  So¬ 
phist,  Statesman,  Cratylus,  Pann©- 
nidea,  and  the  Banquet. 

Vol.  4,  PhiiebuB,  Charmldea,  Laches, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  and  Ten  othes 
Dialogues, 

Vol.  5,  The  Law*. 

VoL  6.  The  Doubtful  Works.  With 
General  Index, 

- -Dialogues,  Analysis  and  Index 

to.  With  References  to  the  Translation 
in  Bohn’s  Classical  Library.  By  D?.  Day. 

Plautus'*  Comedies.  Literally  Trans¬ 
lated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Rimy,  B.A, 
In  2  vole. 

Pliny's  Natural  History,  Translated, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  the  late  John 
Bostogk,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T.  Riley, 
B.  A  In  6  vols. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  The  Letters  of. 

Melmoth’s  Translation  revised.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 

Plutarch’s  Morals.  By  C.  W.  King, 

M.A. 

Propertius.  Literally  Translated  and 
accompanied  by  Poetical  Version?,  Strom 
various  sources. 
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A  CATALOGUE  OF 


Quintilian’s  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  Sc.,  by 
J.  3.  Watson,  M.A.  In  2  vote. 

Sallust,  Floras,  and  Velleius  Pater¬ 
culus.  With  Copious  Notea,  Biographical 
Notices,  and  Index,  by  J.  S<  Watson. 

Sophocles.  The  Oxford  Translation 
revised. 

Standard,  Library  Atlas  of  Classical 

Geography.  Twenty-two  large  coloured 
Maps  according  to  the  latest  authorities 
With  a  complete  Index  (accentuated), 
giving  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every 
place  named  in  the  Maps.  Imp.Svo,  ?«.  6&. 

Strabo’s  Orography.  Translated, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  W.  Falconer, 
M.A.,  and  K,  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  With 
Index,  giving  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Names.  In  3  vols., 

faetonius5  Lives  ©f  the  Twelve 

Csssars,  and  other  Works.  Thomson’s 
Translation,  revised,  with  Notes,  by  T. 
Forests®, 


Tacitus.  Literally  Translated,  with 
Notes.  In  2  vols. 

Vol.  1.  The  Annals. 

Vol.  2.  The  History,  Germania,  Agri- 
cola.  Ac.  With  Index. 

Terence  and  Phsedrua,  By  H.  T 

Rilky,  B.A. 

Theocritus,  lion,  Moschus*  and 

Srrtffiua.  By  J.  Banks,  M.A.  With  ths 
etrical  Versions  of  Chapman. 
Thucydides.  Literally  Translated  by 
Rev.  H.  Dale.  In  2  vols.  3*.  8d.  each. 
Virgil.  Literally  Translated  by  David* 
son.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised.  3*.  Qd. 
Xenophon’s  Works,  in  3  Vols, 

Vol.  1.  The  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J.  S.  Wax- 
son,  M.A.  And  a  Geographical  Com¬ 
mentary,  by  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  Ac. 

Vol.  2.  Oyropsadla  and  Hellenics.  By 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Dal*. 

Vol.  3.  The  Minor  Works,  By  J,  g. 
Watson,  M.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

57  Vols.  at  5s,  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


Agassiz  and  Gould’s  Comparative  ! 
Physiology.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wright 
Upwards  of  400  Engravings. 

Bailey’s  Manual  of  Technical  Analy¬ 
sis.  A  Gnide  for  the  Testing  of  Natural 
and  Artificial  Substances.  By  B.  H.  Paul, 
100  Wood  Engravings. 

BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  — 

. . Bell  on  the  Hand.  Its  Mecha¬ 
nism  and  Vital  Endowments  as  evincing 
Design.  Seventh  Edition  Revised. 

***— —  Kirby  on  the  History  ,  Habits, 

Mid  Instincts  of  Animals.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Rymeb  Jones.  Numerous, 
Engravings,  many  of  which  are  additional. 

In  2  vols. 

— ■ — «  Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition 

of  Man.  3s.  6d. 

— — ■ —  WhewelFs  Astronomy  and 
General  Physics,  considered  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Natural  Theology,  is.  6 d. 

— -  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 

of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  In¬ 
tellectual  Constitution  of  Man, 

■■■'  ■  Front’s  Treatise  on  Chemis¬ 
try,  Meteorology,  and  Digestion.  Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith. 
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BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES — cont. 

— — —  Buckland’s  Geology  and 

Mineralogy.  2  vols.  16a 

Roget’s  Animal  and  Vege¬ 
table  Physiology.  Illustrated.  In  2  vols. 
6*.  each, 

Browne  (A.  J.  Jukes).  Handbook  of 

Geology.  Numerous  Illustrations.  6s. 

Carpenter’s  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology.  A 

Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Habits, 
Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Revised 
by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Illustrated  with 
many  hundred  Wood  Engravings.  In 
2  vols.  6s.  each. 

— - — -  Mechanical  Philosophy,  As¬ 
tronomy,  and  Horology.  A  Popular  Ex¬ 
position.  181  Illustrations. 

-  Vegetable  Physiology  and 

Systematic  Botany.  A  complete  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants. 
Revised,  under  arrangement  with  the 
Author,  by  E.  Lankesteb,  M.D.,  &c. 
Several  hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood.  6s. 

— — —  Animal  Physiology.  In  part 
re-written  by  the  Author.  Upwards  of 
300  capital  Mwtrations,  6s. 


BOHN’S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES 


Chevreul  on  Colour.  Containing  the 
Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contract  of 
Colours,  and  their  application  to  the  Arts. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Only  complete  Edition.  Several 
Plates.  Or,  with  an  additional  series  o? 
16  Plates  In  Colours.  7«.  0<t 

Ennemoser’s  History  of  Magic. 

Translated  by  Williak  Howitt.  Witt 
an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  ant’ 
best  authenticated  Stories  of  Apparitions 
Dreams,  Table-Turning,  and  Spirit-Rap¬ 
ping,  &c.  In  2  vols. 

Hogg’s  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi¬ 
mental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Con¬ 
taining  Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydro¬ 
statics,  Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics, 
Caloric,  Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Meg 
netism.  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Up¬ 
wards  of  400  Woodcuts. 

Hind’s  Introduction  to  Astronomy 

With  a  Yocabulary,  containing  an  Expla¬ 
nation  of  all  the  Terms  in  present  use 
New  Edition,  enlarged.  Numerous  En¬ 
gravings.  3s.  6 d. 

Humboldt’s  Cosmos ;  or,  Sketch  of  a 

Physical  Description  of  the  Universe 
;  Translated  by  E.  C.  Ott£  and  W.  a 
Dallas,  F.L.S.  Fine  Portrait.  In  five 
vols.  3s.  6d.  each  ;  excepting  Yol.  Y.,  6s. 

%*  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  placed 
beneath  the  text,  Hnmboldt’s  analytical 
Summaries  and  the  passages  hitherto  sup¬ 
pressed  are  included,  and  new  and  com¬ 
prehensive  Indices  are  added. 

.t  Travels  in  America,  In  8 

vols. 

— - -Views  of  Hature;  or,  Con¬ 

templations  of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation.  Translated  by  E.  C.  Ottm  and 
EL  G.  Bohn.  With  a  complete  Index. 

Hunt’s  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science ; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Professor  Hunt.  New  Edi¬ 
tion,  enlarged, 

Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues.  By 

Dr.  Griffith.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

. —  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 

Sciences.  With  Examination  Questions. 
3s.  6<2. 

Knight’s  (Chas.)  Knowledge  is  Power. 

A  Popular  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

Lectures  on  Painting.  By  the  Ro  al 

t  Academicians.  With  Introductory  EBsay. 
and  Notes  by  EL  Worncm,  Esq, 
Portraits. 


Lilly’s  Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  numerous  Emendations,  by 
Zadkikl. 

MantelTs  (Dr.)  Geological  Excur* 

dona  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dor¬ 
setshire.  New  Edition,  by  T.  Rupees' 
Jones,  Esq.  Numerous  beautifully  erne* 
cuted  Woodcuts ,  and  a  Geological  Map, 

- -  Medals  of  Creation  5 

or,  First  Lessons  in  Geology  and  the  Study 
of  Organic  Remains ;  including  Geological 
Excursions.  New  Edition,  revised.  Co¬ 
loured  Plates,  and  several  hundred  beau¬ 
tiful  Woodcuts.  In  2  vols.,  Is.  6 4.  each. 

—  Petrifaction®  and  their 

Teachings.  An  Illustrated  Handbook  to 
the  Organic  Remains  In  the  British  Mu- 
wm  Numerous  Engravings.  6s. 

—  Wonders  of  Geology ;  or,  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Phe¬ 
nomena.  New  Edition,  augmented  by  T. 
Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S.  Coloured  Geological 
Map  of  England,  Plates,  and  nearly  2GS 
beautiful  Woodcuts.  In  2  vols.,  6d,eacL 

Morphy’s  Games  of  Chess,  Being 
the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by 
the  American  Champion,  with  Explana¬ 
tory  and  Analytical  Notes,  by  J.  L owsh- 
Xhal.  Portrait  and  Memoir. 

It  contains  by  far  the  largest  collection 
of  games  played  by  Mr.  Morphy  extant  in 
any  form,  and  has  received  his  endorse¬ 
ment  and  co-operation. 

Schouw’s  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man ;  and 

Kobell’s  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  King¬ 
dom.  Translated  by  A.  Henfeey,  F.R.S. 
Coloured  Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

Smith’s  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  or,  The  Relation  between  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Geological  Science. 

Stanley’s  Classified  Synopsis  of  the 

Principal;  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle¬ 
mish  Schools. 

Staunton’s  Chess-player’s  Handbook. 

Numerous  Diagrams. 

—  - Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player’s  Handbook,  Con¬ 
taining  all  the  most  important  modern 
improvements  In  the  Openings,  illustrated 
by  actual  Games ;  a  revised  Code  of  Chess 
Laws;  and  a  Selection  of  Mr.  Morphy’s 
Games  in  England  and  France,  6*. 

—  . -  Chess-player’s  Companion. 

Comprising  a  new  Treatise  on  Odds,  Col¬ 
lection  of  Match  Games,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems. 
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Staunton’s  Chess  Tournament  of  j 
1315.  Nwmrom  ISmt/r&tims, 

Stoekhardfc’g  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

exemplified  In  a  series  of  simple  experi¬ 
ments.  Baaed  upon  the  German  work  of 
Professor  Sxcokhaedt,  and  Edited  by  C.  j 
W.  Heaton,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Upwards  qf  210 
Elustmtims, 


Ure’s  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture 
of  Great  Britain,  systematically  Investi¬ 
gated;  with  an  Introductory  view  of  ita 
comparative  state  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Hew  Edition,  revised  by  P.  L„  Sibimonbs. 
9m  hundred  and  jifiy  Illustrations.  In 
2  vola. 

""  Philosophy  ©f  Manufactures ; 
or,  An  Exposition  of  the  Factory  System 
of  Great  Britain.  Continued  by  P.  L. 
Simbsonbs,  Is.  ed. 


ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

Gilbart’s  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.  New  Edition. 
Revised  to  the  Present  Date  by  A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  with 
Portrait  of  Gilbart,  2  vols.  10s. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

21  Vols.  at  various  prices. 


Bohn’s  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quota¬ 
tions.  6S. 

Buchanan’s  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms.  6s. 

Blair’s  Chronological  Tables,  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged.  Comprehending  the 
Chronology  and  History  of  the  World, 
from  the  earliest  times.  By  J.  Willoughby 
Rosse.  Double  Volume.  10s.;  or,  half- 
bound,  10s.  Qd. 

Clark’s  (Hugh)  Introduction  to 

Heraldry.  With  nearly  1000  Illustrations. 

18 th  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
J.  R.  Planohe,  Rouge  Croix.  5s.  Or,  | 
with  all  the  Illustrations  coloured,  15s. 

Chronicles  of  the  Tombs.  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Remarkable  Epitaphs.  By  T.  J.  j 
Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  5s. 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Medicine. 

Popularly  arranged.  By  Dr.  Henry 
Davies.  700  pages.  With  complete 
Index.  5s. 

- Games.  By  various  Amateurs 

and  Professors.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Diagrams.  5s. 

- -  Proverbs.  Comprising  all 

Ray’s  English  Proverbs,  with  additions  ; 
his  foreign  Proverbs ;  and  an  Alphabetical 
Index.  6s. 

Humphrey’s  Coin  Collector’s  Manual. 

A  popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Coins.  Highly  finished  Engravings.  In 
2  vols.  10s. 
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Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending 

the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest 
time,  alphabetically  arranged.  By  J.  W. 
Rosse.  Double  volume,  10s. ;  or,  half¬ 
bound,  10s  Qd. 

Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s  Manual  of 

English  Literature.  New  Edition,  en¬ 
larged,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Parts  I.  to  X. 
(A  to  Z.)  3s.  6 d.  each.  Part  XI.  (the  Ap¬ 
pendix  Volume).  5s.  Or  the  11  parts  in 
4  vols.,  half  morocco,  21.  2s. 

Polyglot  Of  Foreign  Proverbs.  With 

English  Translations,  and  a  General  In¬ 
dex,  bringing  the  whole  into  parallels. 
By  H.  G.  Bohn.  6s. 

Political  Cyclopaedia.  In  _4  vols. 

3s.  6 d.  each. 

Smith’s  (Axchdeacon)  Complete  Col¬ 
lection  of  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.  5S. 

:  The  Epigrammatists.  Selections 

from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  of 
all  Times.  With  Notes,  and  Introduction. 

|  By  Rev.  II.  P.  Dodd,  M.A.  Enlarged 
Edition.  6s. 

j  Wheeler’s  (W.  A.,  M.A.)  Dictionary 

of  Noted  Names  of  Fictitious  Persons  and 
Places.  5s. 

Wright’s  (T.)  Dictionary  of  Obsolete 
and  Provincial  English.  In  2  vols.  5s. 
each ;  or  half-bound  in  l_vol.,  10s.  6c?. 


BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


NOVELISTS’  LIBRARY. 


10  Vols.  at  3s.  6 d.,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


Burney’s  Evelina.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 

Burney’s  Cecilia.  Edited  by  A.  R. 

Ellis.  2  vola. 

Manzoni  (Alessandro)  The  Betrothed 

(I  prome&sl  Sposi).  The  on  y  complete 
English  Translation.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  5s. 

Uncle  Toni’s  Cabin.  With  Introduc¬ 
tory  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman. 
Printed  in  a  large  dear  type.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  3s.  6<Z. 

ARTISTS’ 


Tom  Jones;  the  History  of  a  Found¬ 
ling.  By  Henry  Fiflding.  Roscoe’s 
Edition,  revised.  With  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  In  2  vols.  7s. 

Joseph  Andrews.  By  Henry  Field¬ 
ing.  Roscoe’s  Edition,  revised.  With 
Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  In 
1  vol.  3s.  6 d. 

Amelia.  By  Henry  Fielding. 

Roscoe’s  Edition,  revised.  With  Cruik- 
shank’s  Illustrations.  5s. 

Grosse’s  Marco  Visconti.  Translated 

from  the  Italian  by  A.  F.  D. 

LIBRARY. 


5  Vols.  at  various  prices. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Treatise  on 

Painting.  Numerous  Plates.  New  Edition, 
revised,  5s. 

Blanche’s  History  of  British  Cos¬ 
tume.  Third  Edition.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  5s. 

Demmin’s  (A.)  Illustrated  History  of 

Arms  and  Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period . 
With  nearly  2,000  Illustrations.  7s.  6 d. 


Flaxman’s  Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

Numerous  Illustrations.  6s. 

The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of 

Expression  as  connected  with  the  Fine 
Arts.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.H. 
Seventh  Edition,  revised.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts  and  20  Plates.  5s. 


BOHN’S  CHEAP  SERIES. 


Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  and  John- 

soniana.  Including  his  Tour  to  the  He¬ 
brides,  Tour  in  Wales,  &c.  Edited  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Crokek.  Upwards  of 
50  Engravings.  In  5  vols.,  cloth,  20s. 

Carpenter’s  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Physiology 

of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence,  is. 

Franklin’s  (Benjamin)  Genuine  Au¬ 
tobiography.  From  the  Original  Manu¬ 
script.  By  Jared  Sparks.  Is. 

Hawthorne’s  (Nathaniel)  Twice  Told 
Tales.  First  and  Second  Series.  2  vols. 
in  one,  is.  6 d.  Snow  Image  and  other 
Tales,  is.  Scarlet  Letter,  is.  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables.  A  Ro¬ 
mance.  is. 

Hazlitt’s  Table  Talk.  Parts  1,  2, 
and  3.  is.  each.  Plain  Speaker. 
Parts  1,  2  and  3.  Is.  each.  Lectures 
on  the  English  Comic  Writers,  is. 
Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  is. 
Leotures  on  the  Literature  of  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth,  is.  Lectures  on 
the  Characters  of  Shakespeare’s 
Plays,  is. 


Emerson’s  Twenty  Essays.  Is.,  cloth 
is.  6 d.  English  Characteristics,  is. 
Orations  and  Lectures,  is.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Men.  Complete,  is. ;  cloth 
is.  6 d. 

Irving’s  (Washington)  Life  of  Mo¬ 
hammed.  Portrait,  is.  Successors 
of  Mohammed,  is.  Life  of  Gold¬ 
smith.  is.  Sketch  Book.  is. ;  cloth, 
is.  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  is.  Tour 
on  the  Prairies,  is.  Conquests  of 
Granada  and  Spain.  2  vols.  is.  each. 
Life  of  Columbus.  2  vols.  is.  each. 
Companions  of  Columbus,  is.  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Captain  Bonneville, 
is.  Knickerbocker’s  New  York.  is. 
Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  is.  Con¬ 
quest  of  Florida,  is.  Abbotsford 
and  Newstead.  is.  Salmagundi, 
is.  Bracebridge  Hall.  is.  Astoria. 

is.  -  Wolfert’s  Roost,  and  other 
Tales,  is. 

Lamb’s  (Charles)  Essays  of  Elia.  Is. 
Last  Essays  of  Elia.  is.  Eliana, 
with  Biographical  Sketch,  is. 

Marryat’s  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters. 
is. 
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